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STANDARD MODE 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS. LL.D., Sup’t of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., Sup’t of Instruction, Cleve- 
land, 0.; MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


T is not an extravagant assertion that Appletons’ Readers have exerted a wider and more beneficial influence 
upon education in the United States than any other school-books ever published. Their methods are in 
harmony with the progressive spirit that is now pervading educational circles everywhere, and one of the results of 
their extended circulation is better teaching, better books of all kinds, and consequently BETTER EDUCATION. 
It is unnecessary at the present time to herald the merits of “Appletons’ Readers. 
themselves, by a few years of use and usefulness in thousands of schools, a reputation that is substantial, and that 
will make them the standard and preferred series for many years to come, 


GSHOGRA PHIAS. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special 
Prominence to the Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features. 


HE announcement of a new series of Geographies, based upon improved methods of teaching, and in accord- 

ance with the advanced educational demands which had brought Appletons’ Readers so quickly into promi- 
nence, led to similar expectation in regard to the success of the new books for geographical study. The many 
unsolicited expressions of approval they have received, the promptness with which they have been adopted in a large 
number of the best schools of the country, and the remarkable satisfaction they are giving everywhere, indicate that 
they are destined to be the most popular and successful geographical text-books ever published. 
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They have won for 


SNOLHW Idd V 


APPLETONS’ READERS 


(tre the first school publications that fully recog- 
ithe advanced position, and new demands.of 
teacher's profession, and that embodied in a 
nected form the 


Modern Educational Ideas 


ich, in the intellectual activities of the age, were 
mading higher and better expressions, in har- 
ome the prevailing spirit of progress and im- 
Dement, 

The fact that in all the series of Readers that 
it been issued since the publication of Apple- 
ao and they are numerous in consequence,— 
distinctive features which have made the Apple- 
series the standard and 


reed Teat-Bools of Reading in this Country 


been imitated, is the strongest evidence of 
superiority and merit. 

READERS are not machine-made 
he are the carefully-shaped results of long 
be sonptl conducted work in the school-room 
eminent and successful Educators 
thea Whose convictions and neces- 
' ese books were evolved. 

distinguished features which are phil- 
and effectively applied in 
SEADERS, and which have been enthu- 


tical 
the loving d by every progressive teacher, 


his Lessons and Language Study as the 
mental growth. 

study Analysis, with composition, 
introducing a variety of 
an 

been fen Method combined, which has 
Bing ang tated to be the best way of teaching 
Correct enunciation. 


’ Cellence of j i 

he sory: the reading exercises, and 

thar notes for a better conception of the 

of 1) as illustrated in the higher books. 
EXationally, ration, regarded both artistically and 


“Tiction, and as an important auxiliary aid to 

PLETONS) 

of “>. READERS are comprised in a 
Oks, with Speller Combined. 


Illustration’ from Appletons' First Reader.” 


Appletons’ Geographies introduce 


topics in such an order as to make each 
step forward intelligible to the pupil. 


Appletons’ Geographies give especial 
prominence to leading industries and com- 
merce, and their relation to the physical 
conditions of the country. 


Appletons’ Geographies were con- 


structed in accordance with the views of 


advanced teachers. 


Appletons’ Geographies contain just 
the amount and kind of knowledge on this 
subject that should be given in a school 
course. 


Appleton’s Geographies combine beauty of 
illustration and typography with every ele- 
ment of mechanical superiority. 


Appletons’ Geographies are rapidly be- 
coming what their title indicates, THE 


STANDARD, 


Appletons’ Geographies retain the useful, 
discard the useless. 


Appletons’ Geographies present facts in 
their logical dévelopment.- 


Appletons’ Geographies embody a natural 
and philosophical system of instruction. 


Appletons’ Geographies are up to date, 
statistically, esthetically, and educationally. 


Appletons’ Geographies promptly record 
all geographical changes. 


Appletons’ Geographies are in the best. 


and highest sense the books of the period: 


Maced Wl particulars of the above and THREE HUNDRED OTHER STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS in all depa ts of study, p send for our catalogue and 
Edition of “ Educational Notes,” new series, just published, all MAILED FREE to Teachers and School Officers. 
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Vol. XVII 


JOHN WILEY SONS, New 


Publish 


ELEMENTS OF PLAWE AND SOLID FREE 
Hand Geometrical Drawing. With LETTERING 


and some elements of Geometrical Ornamental Design, 
including the Principles of Harmonic Angular Ratios, 
ete., in three parts. Part I.—VPlane Drawing, or from 
the Flits. Part If. — Solid Drawing, or from the Round. 
Part 1{1.—Llements of Geometric Beauty. For Draughts- 
men and Artisans, and Teachers and Students of Indus- 
trial and Mechanical Drawing. By 8. Edward Warren, 


C.E., with 12 folding plates and many wood-cuts. 12mo, 


cloth, $1. 


DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS AND OPERA- 


tions. In four Divisions. 
Div. I.—INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS. 
Div. Il. — FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS. 
Div. III. — PLANE PROBLEMS AND PRACTICAL 
OPERATIONS. 
Div. —ELements or TASTE IN GEOMETRICAL 
DRAWING. 


A Text-Book for Schools and Artisan Classes, and for 
self-instruction. Thoroughly revised, with additions by 
8. Edward Warren, C.E. 12mo, cloth, 1.25. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PROJEC- 
tion Drawing. Involving three Dimensions, designed 
for use in High Schools, Academies, Engineering Schools, 
ete., and for the self-instruction of Inventors, Artifans, 
ete. In five Divisions: I. Elementary Vrojections. I1. 
Details of Construction in Masonry, Wood, and Metal. 
III. Rudimentary Exercises in Shades and Shadows. 
IV. Isometrical and Oblique or Pictorial Projections. V. 
Elementary Structural Drawing. By8. Edward Warren, 
late Professor in the Rensselaer Volytechnic Institute. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Plates, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PROBLEMS 
in the Linear Perspective of Form and shadow ; 
Or, The Representation of Objects as they appear, made 
from the Representation of Objects as they are. In two 

arts: I. Primitive Methods, with an Introduction. II. 

erivative Methods, with some Notes on Aerial Perspec- 
tive. By 8S. Edward Warren. Wood engravings. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


PLANE PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY; Or, Problems in one Elementary 
Conic Sections —the Point, Straight Line, and Circle. 
In two Divisions: I. Preliminary or Instrumental Prob- 
lems. II. Geometrical Problems. By 8. Edward War- 
ren. With an introduction, plates, and wood-cuts. 12mo, 
cloth, 1.25. 


The above works are believed from long experience 
and the testimony of many correspondents to be at once 
elementary in matter, and thorough but.simple in treat- 
ment; perfectly adapted to preparatory scientific in- 
struction, giving reasovs and principles along with 
abundant practice, rather than plates for imitation 
with arbitrary directions only. 


ag Each work, moreover, is complete in itself, and 
thus adapted for separate use, and especially for sel/- 
instruction. 


York, 


the following and many other Schoo! Books and Industrial Works. 


ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, THE. In Three 
Letters to Beginners. By John Ruskin. With illustra- 
tions, drawn by the author. 12mo, cloth, @1. 


ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE, THE. Ar- 
bmn gg the use of Schools, By John Ruskin. 12mo, 
cloth, 


“T have never yet, in the experiments I have made, 
met with a person who could not learn to draw at all.” 
—JOHN RuskIN. 


FIRST STUDIES IN DRAWING. Containing 
Elementary Exercises, Drawing from Objects, Animals 
and Rustic Figures. By Benj. H. Coe. Complete in 
fifty-four studies. Neat cloth, 60c. 


COPY BOOK, WITH INSTRUCTIONS, B 
Benj. H. Coe. Neat cover, 374c. f 


‘The designs introduced in these first studies are 
Sos jeading naturally on to the more complex. 
book is its own instructor and is the best of its kind.” 


KERAMICS. A COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
Treatise on China Painting in America. By 
Camille Piton. Including three parts of Text in one 
volume, cloth, and three folio Albums of Plates in one. 
Portfolio, $3. 


ART CULTURE. A Handbook of Art Tech. 
nicalities and Criticisms, selected from the Works of 
John Ruskin, and arranged and supplemented by Rev. 
W. H. Platt, for the use of the Intelligent Traveller and 
Art Student, with a new Glossary of Art Terms and an 
Alphabetical and Chronological List of Artists. <A 
beautiful volume, with many illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth extra, gilt head, 3. . 


“Mr. Platt has worked out an idea so striking for its 
attractiveness and utility that, perceiving it, we at once 
go to work wondering that somebody else had not exe- 
cuted it before him. He has gone over the vast and 
superb areas of John Ruskin’s writings, and cutting out 
one block here and another there, as it suited his pur- 
pose, has put all these parts together again into a literary 
mosaic, constituting a clear and harmonious system of 
art principles, wherein Ruskin all the while is the 
teacher. He has reduced Ruskin to a code. On the 
whole, we see not what this book lacks of being a com- 

lete text-book of the Gospel of Art according to Bt. 

ohn Ruskin.” — Christian Union. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, SPHER- 
ical and Physical, With Astronomical Problems, 
and Solar, Lunar, and other Astronomieal Tables for 
the use of Colleges and Scientific Schools. By Prof. 
William A. Norton. Fifth edition, revised, remodelled, 
and enlarged. Numerous plates. 1882. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.50, 

**In preparing a new edition the aim has been to em- 
body all the great determinations, discoveries, and re- 
searches in so far as this eould be done in a college 
ne without rewriting considerable portions of the 
work.” 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
Differential Calculus. Founded on the Method of 
Rates or Fluxions with numerous Illustrative Examples. 
By Prof. J. M. Rice, Head of Depart. of Applied Math. 
at U. 8. Naval Acad., and Prof. W. W. Johnson, 8t. 
John’s Col., Annapolis, Md. Second edition, revised, 
8vo., cloth, $3.50. 


RICE & JOHUNSOWS DIFFERENTIAL CAL- 
culus. Abridged edition, 12mo., cloth, 1.50, 

RICE & JOHNSON’S DIF ®ERENTIAL AND 
Intregal Calculus. 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, 
82.50. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Abridged edition, 
adapted for College yse. By Prof. W. W. Johnson, 
with the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Rice of U. 8. 
Naval Academy, and companion book to Rice and John- 
son’s Abridged Differential Calculus. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“ We heartily commend the book to all who want a 

text-book.” — Mathematical Visitor. 

‘*Tt seems to me one of the best books for instruction 
that I have ever seen.”—Asaph Hall, Observitory, 
Washington, D. C. 

A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By 
Profs. Oliver, Wait and Jones of Cornell University. 8vo, 
cloth, 81.25. 

“ This work contains many concise and valuable 
methods of investigation. It has been adopted by sev- 
eral leading schools as the best text-book in its branch, 
and noticeably at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It is revised and corrected from a previous is- 
sue.”—Journal of Education. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE ANALYTIC GE- 


ometry. A Text-Book, Including Numerous 
Examples and Applications, and Especially 
Designed for Beginners. By Geo. R. Briggs, In- 
structor in Mathematics, Harvard College. Adapted to 


Colleges, High Schools, and Scientific Institutions. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC COMPUTA- 
tions. With numerous examples being introductory to 
the Study of Logarithms. By Prof. A. C. Compton. 
For Colleges, High Schools, Academies and Scientific 
Institutions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Tf the simplicity of calculation by means of Log- 
arithms were taught at the time or thereabouts when 
we learned the multiplication table, it would be proved 
in after life a great saving of time and patience.”— 
Engineering News. 

MANUAL OF MINERALOGY AND LITHOL- 

. Containing the Elements of the Science of 
Mincrals and Rocks for the use of the Practical Miner- 
alogist and Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and 
Colleges. By Jas. D. Dana. Third edition. Rearranged 
and rewritten. Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 

QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By T. E. Thorpe, Prof. of Chemistry, Glasgow. 18mo, 
cloth, 1,50. 

Prof. 8. W. Johnson says of this work: ‘I know of 
no other small book of anything like its value.” 

** This very excellent and original work has long been 
waited for by scientific men.’”’—Scientific American. 


UWANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. The Student’s 
Guide in Quantitative Analysis, designed as an aid to 
Fresenius’s larger work, with many original methods by 
Prof. H.C. Bolton. 8vo, cloth, $1.50, 

**It is admirably calculated to encourage and stimu- 
late the student in research.”—N. £. Journal of Edu- 


cation. 


A SHORT COURSE 
Chemical Analysis. By J. Yay 
new notation. Revised with addit;,,,. 
A. Schaeffer of Cornell Institute. MB 


cloth, ®1.50. ion, 

INTRODUCTION TO 
try. Trauslated from the Ger 
of Chemistry at Berlin, with additions ana 
reviaj 


Prof. P. T. Austen, of Rutgers College 
for the use of Colleges and High Schools * 
$2.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
chanics, Prof. De Volson Wood, 
1882. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Rey 


This work is designed to give 23 
fundamental principles of mechanicn ttention 
ordinated, and what is used is of q y Dalysig jy 
character. No calculus is used nor we Clemer 
high character, and yet many probleme’ an 
erally considered quite difficult are hor, 
simple manner. Every chapter containg nu 
lems and examples, the former of which aren Tou 
but the latter, which are numerical, aye © fully og 
are intended to familiarize the 
poe a and test his ability to 
cally. At the close of each chapter js q list of'E pr 
These consist of questions of a general ; Exerg 
quiring no analysis in order to answer them ; 

’ Ut gig 


The 
fluids forms an important part of the work mechan 


$2.50. SUPLEMENT AND KEY ditto 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS FOR 

Use of Colleges and Schools. By pg 
Assistant Prof. of Natural Philosophy, 
Second edition. I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“All students and mechanics wil] fj 
most admirable work.” —JIndustrial Worla the 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
Introductory to the study of Physical Selena 
for the use of Schools, ete. By Philip Magnus J 
numerous examples and one hundred and tweat 

wood engravings, 18mo, cloth, $1.50. " 


GREEK AND ENGLISH NEW 
[Critical]. Consisting of the Greek Tar 
with the Readings, both textual and marginal, of Gr 
bach; and the variations of the editions of Biel 
1550; Beza, 1598, and the Elzevir, 1633. With 
and its marginal render 
24 pp., 18mo, cloth, 1. 18mo, neat 
1.25. 


AMalysig 
Which’ ar 
Solved in g 


The same, including GREEN’S GREEK 
cloth, 1.50. 18mo, neatly half bound, 
The same, including GREEN’S GREEK LEXIQ 
and the ENGLISH CONCORDANUE, iim 
half bound, $3. 
**To the Preacher, Bible-Class Teacher and Sty 
this little volume will be a treasure,” 
GREEN, T. SHELDON. GREEK AND 
lish Lexicon to the New Testament. Nowe 
— additions and alterations. 18mo, half bomé, 


- While the publishers desire their works shall be used to the largest extent, yet they assume that teachers will adopt them solel thei Mn 
NO INTRODUCTORY RATES. One copy may always be had for examination by teachers at one-third discount, and will ae prepaid om the pecsipt ag hytey “sch 
supplied in quantity at 20 per cent discount. A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS will be sent gratis to any one ordering it. 


New and Improved School 


Semi- Revolving Chair 
with Desk. 


R. & J. BEGK,! BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


Manuf’ing Opticians, General School Furnishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. /No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


a ab Cots O22 
|The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetaled Desks, 
urers of the 
AS mproved Eureka Liquid Slating, BECAUSE 
5S which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
“ B boards, Slated and 
Improved School Apparatns for every department,” | The cbair allows the scholifr to sit so near to the; The wood-work of the desk is 
send for descriptive circulars. desk as to obviate the “ stooping” posture so injurious by menue ap improve crew volts 
SE BAKER, PRATT & CO., to children; and also enables the pupil to take and leave | and insuring permaneney. son of 
be . Booksellers, Stationers, @ School Furnishers, his seat with ease and freedom. 4. The improved mechanical 
No. 19 dond Streot, New York. The chairs are so constructed as to tarn quar- | And wake It dual 
ter circle either way from a front position; thus allow- 
£9 ASTRONOMICAL and LANDSCAPE | ing the child to take or leave its seat from either side, The chair-seat Bone post pr 
PS "hee or to sit at any required angle close to the desk; always | *piudle of any kind, nor is it be circle 0 
= + or screws. The cap plate has large sem! 
ae TE LES Cc | P E retaining uniform position on the seat, with back- | arranged as to 4 on stability, and to avoid 
Of our own make and fully warrunted. support. bling or shaking of seat. 
Microscopes, Field and Marine Glasres 
EIMER & AMEN D, Drawing Inst’s, Spectacles, Eye Glasses. wid An having theit 
? and Teachers who feel interested in 


_ Illustrated Catalogue sent on request 


BENJ. PIKE’S SONS, 


well supplied with efficient and approved 5 


IF SUPERINTENDENTS 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
ture will send us the address of their School Committee, we shall_be happy to lay. 


928 Broadway, New York. bers valuable information concerning our School Furniture, with list of prices: 
Sia TEACHERS who are impeded for the want such of accommodations 
-3@ > Chemical Apparatus, tinttation frame, size 9x11 Inches. le dozen practical way of bringing about the desired end. 
he S| LK BANNERS Correspondence solicited from all parts of the country. 
LEGES URN ERS ST AND E 
SCHOOLS, and” NDAR UR 
goods at the a specialty 59 Carmine Street. awley St., BOST 
owest prices. manufacture. 
targest variely and prices, WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree. cents upwards. Beautifu! 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


Published by A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


Primer United States History. Mythology. 


THOMAS HUNTER, of N. Y City Normal College, writes: Compendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, Thibetan, Scandinavian, 
president Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian Mythologies, in accordance with Standard Authorities, 


/ 
% ° ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
Nave By C. A. WHITE, 


AUTHOR OF “ WHITE’S CLASSICAL LITERATURE,” 

; Lintt:d MALY SL THE STUDENT’s MYTHOLOGY is a practical work, prepared by an experienced teacher, 

WL r snieekeaien teen and designed for pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the greater number of 

ae 7 those attending our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular clas- 


sical course. 

Great care has been taken to avoid all taint of pagan corruption of a nature to 
offend delicacy, while enough information is given to insure a clear understanding of 
all allusions to mythology met with in ordinary readings. 

An admirably arranged text-book on a subject of fascinating interest,—a text-book, and a good 
deal more; for while it bas the form of question and answer, it gives in simple and felicitous phrase 
the substance of those charming, dreamy stories subtly woven of half-serious and half-frolic fane 
around some slender spires of forgotten fact, which cobwebbed the morning of the world.... it 
gives, in the briefest compass, all that one needs to know of them in order to understand the frequent 
allusions to them in modern as well as ancient literature, and is more portable and available than 
any dictionary that we know of. It gives an account, also, of poets of classic fable, with the heroes 
celebrated by them, the sybils, oracles, classic games, and the Greek drama, with brief notices of the 
myths of other nations, and an account of the classic authors to whom reference is made. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
A Handsome 12mo Volume, Cloth, $1.25. 
Copies sent post-paid for examination, with a view to introduction, for 75 cents, 


N 
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Trench Words. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


From the L.atest Revised Edition. With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional 
Words for Illustration, and Questious for Kxaminations. 


By PROF. THOMAS D. SUPLEE. 


The advantages claimed for it, over all other editions, are as follows: 


1. A complete and exhaustive analysis of the revised text has been added. 

2. A set of questions has been prepared, designed not only to call forth the facts 
stated by the author, but also to follow up lines of thought suggested by him. 

3. At the end of each lecture a list of words has been added, illustrating its various , 
topics, and intended to encourage original research on the part of the pupil. ‘Peta 


The Navwi and N. E. Journal of Education says: “ The editor, in common with other 
teachers, felt the need of making this work more practical as a text-book for schools. The indexical 
outline of the lecture is very valuable, on account of its fullness; this feature alone doubles the orig- 
inal value of the work. The blackboard exercises at the close of each lecture have been prepared 
with great care. and will be found exteremely practical in the hands of an intelligent teacher. The 
questions on the chapters will be valuable tests of the pupils’ knowledge, and the additional words 
for illustration are intended to lead to original thought and investigation. The editor shows an 
enthusiastic love for the study of words, aud has performed a work for American teachers and 
students for which they should be profoundly grateful.”’ 


12mo, Cloth, 400 pages ; net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postage paid, on receipt of 75 cts. 
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Ie Special terms to Teachers for introduction. Catalogues and Descriptive 
Circulars sent on application. 


A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


Vid Broadway, NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston 
| Brain and Nerve Food. MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS i ‘ 


BITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
XCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 


RIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. i. 
de UNLY PREVENT&AVE OF CONSUMPTION. 
ves vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- ha 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest, and sleep. It gives a better disposition CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. Large new Catalogue H BHR GH 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. just issued. ° + sew Yean. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 

‘reale by Draggists or by mail, $i. F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York.|s| Qherhicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


lack Dj best Liguid Slating (without exception) 
boards. Mak 
ctior nt-brush, to any sar a 

for use, Pint, $1.00; $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00. 


lackboards PLACE BOARDS — Mado of very materiel. ser 


The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years ae 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
end skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
LOoGuES, with elegant 


5 


lik LAPI —A_ perfect flexible blackboard. 
DLL injury. 36 and 48 inches wide. aud $2.00 per and styles, sent 
tt, mounted on rollers. Prices, No. ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% ft., free to oll applicants. 
[404 191 Fulton St., New York City. BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 4 


| 528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. Es tey Organ Co 
St, BENJ AMIN, NEW YORK,! pescrretive Priced CATALOGUE tarnished 
Importer and Man on application. 198e0w ' 

Estey Organs, ‘ 


hol ufacturer of 
= and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, = 1 RATES. Haines Upright Pianos. 


ont for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM ~ Three 25-cent pack- Hazelton Pianos, 
large Ag ee Sunday- 
Hock of first-class $23 601 WasHIneTox St., Boston, Mass. 


Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


thee, own town. Terms and outiit A WEEK. $i2a day Sere Adams Bt, Chicage for THz JOURNAL tpaid, $1.5¢, 
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Vol. XVII.~No, 


The New Readers, 


BUTLER’S SERIES, 


Bound in Cloth. Price, for examination, $1.50. 


UNSURPASSED 


IN ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 
IN GRADATION, 
IN CHEAPNESS. 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


(18 OF WHICH ARE FULL-PAGE,) 


Engraved from Original Drawings and Oil Paintings made especially for this Series by 


PETER MORAN, FABER, SHEPPARD, LIPPINCOTT, 
ALICE BARBER, STEVENS, SOOY, CARY, 

8S. J. FERRIS, POOR, BEARD, LUMMIS, 

THOMAS MORAN, BENSELL, FAAS, SAYRE, 


Anp EmINENT ARTISTS. 


Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 


The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. In 
seems necessary to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and gen- 
erally confuse that part of a child’s education known as “learning to read ” with a multi- 
plicity of irrelevant matters,—kindred, perhaps, but not material,—and which, like the 
modern “ variations ’’ to an old-time melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly 
under consideration, or completely disguise its identity. 


The publishers of Butler’s Series have presented in these new Readers all that has been 
deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in 
the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the first propo- 
sition, there can be no question as to the beauty and clearness of typography, the artistic 
finish and appropriateness of the illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured 
by the authors’ plan of arrangement. 


In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sen- 
timent of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expression, and the 
proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan 
of a gradual increase of the vocabulary, which allowed only a limited number of new 
words to each lessou. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct 
pronunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 


The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public as the proper judges 
of their merits, do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. It would be 
useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in 
allowing the books to speak for themselves. . 


Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special 


discount to the trade and to dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for in- 
troduction, and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle supplies. 


Sample Sets. 


Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent for examination on recetpt of 
$1.50. This amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars, and Catalogue. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
18 South Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


SOMETHING NEW AND 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 


How to use the English Language. 


How to Talk, 


over 200 illustrations, 42 cts 
How to Write, over 150 illustrations, 69 « 


These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe tt, A.M., Supt. of Sch 
Aurora, Ill., are the result of many years of successful effort jp ees, 
children to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the " 7 
learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is AcQUION 
VOCABULARY, and FORMING HABITS OF SPEECH. G4 

The ordinary school grammars, and alleged language text-books fail 
because they are only suitable for comparatively advanced pupils who con 
mence the study too late, after bad habits of speech, which books are ibe : 
less to correct, have been formed. < 

Pupils reading in a Second or Third Reader can readily understand ey 
thing in the first book, and those reading intelligently in a First Reader on 
profitably commence its study. 


The Business-Standard 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


Primary Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, per dozen, § 4 
Common School Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, iy * 1.20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Bustness-STANDARD FoRMs of th 
letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes ; no complicated system 
of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space than any othe 
copy-books. - DupLicaTE copy in middle of each page. 


ARITHMETICAL CHARTS 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Superviser ef Public Schools, Boston; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginner 
in Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text. 
books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving both time and expense. The 
Charts comprise Firry NUMBERS, printed on manilla parchment paper 25x30 
inches in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading-Charts, 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 cts. 


Monroe’s Primary Reading 


The best and most popular Reading Charts yet issued, and the only series 
giving a scientific and practical system for teaching reading. Expuicir Dr 
RECTIONS are given on the margin of the Charts, so that the most inexper! 
enced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 cts, 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


uction. 


Monroe's New Primer, . . .- 80 pp., 15 cis 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader, 112 pp., 20 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader, 160 pp., 30 
Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader, 208 pp., 42 


Monroe's Reapers have been for the past eight years the leading sen 
before the public, and it is no exaggeration to say that they are almost und 
imously acknowledged by disinterested parties to be the best series publis 
After so long an experience with these books, we frankly say that we do no 
know how to improve the series as text-books from which to teach reading. 


There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter in the lower 
grades and classes, and to meet this demand, Monrog’s ADVANCED Ok 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS have been prepared by Mrs. Lewis B. Monrob 
who wrote the lower books of the original series. 


In preparing these new books, advantage has been taken of all th 
improvements in typography and engraving ; the best artists, such as 
ERICKS, NORTHAM, WHITE, SCHELL, SHEPPARD, CARY, etc., have been engag 
and it is believed that no handsomer school-books have ever been 1ssuc* 


Script-Lessons have been largely introduced, and the greatest — a 
been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters, such as 4! oa 
in the most carefully-prepared copy-books, The different books of the 
contain many other new features, the advantages of which will be apart 
on examination. 


t 


e rece! 


Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on recelP iat 
Introduction price,which will be refanded if the booksare cither adopted or 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK, !G Astor Place: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, (5 Bromficid St.: E. C. McCLINTOCK, Agent. 
| GHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.; F. 8. SELDEN, Agent. 
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ARE THE CHILDREN HOME? 
Each day, when the glory of sunset 
Fades in the Western sky, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go tripping lightly by, 
I steal away from my husband, 
Asleep in the easy chair, 
And watch from the open doorway 
Their faces fresh and fair. 


Alone in the dear old homestead, 
That once was full of life, 
Full of girlish laughter, 
Echoing with boyish strife, 
We, too, are waiting together; 
And oft as the shadows come, 
With tremulous voice he calls me: 
“It is night; are the children home ?’’ 


“Yes, love,’’ I answer him gently, 
They’re all home long ago,”’ 

And I sing in my quivering treble 
A song so soft and low, 

’Till the old man drops to slumber 
With his head upon his hand, 

And I tell to myself the number 
At home in the better land: 


Home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with ears, 
Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years. 
I know, yet my arms are empty, 
That fondly fondled seven; 
And the mother-heart within me 
Is almost starved for heaven. 


Sometimes in the dusk of evening 
I only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me,— 
A vision from the skies; 

The babes whose dimpled fingers 
Lost the way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones, the angels, 
Passed to the world of the blest. 


A breath, and the vision is lifted 

Away on the wings of light, 
d again we two are together, 

All alone in the night, 

They tell me his mind is failing, 
But I smile at idle fears; 

He is only back with the children, 
In the dear and peaceful years. 


And still as the summer sunset 
Fades away in the West, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
trooping home to rest, 
y hueband calls from his corner, 
‘ Say, love, have the children come ?”” 
nd [ answer with eyes uplifted, 
Yes, dear, they are all at home.’’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


be stern critics of our college boys could have 
aw what an army of prigs we should have turned 
pon us at every commencement !|—N. Y. Tribune. 


R 

ae What a valuable thing it would be if 

| a as Board would detail some of its best 
Pon their full salary to enter the primary 


ae re say for four years, so that we might 
Power in the primary school-room could 


. tee i I do not believe that boys can be in- 
BP one he emselves with vigor, and, what is so 
the perseverance, to dry and irksome 
a mi ® force of persuasion and soft words. 
., 0, and much must be learnt by chil- 


Tigid discipline and known liability to 


punishment are indispensable as means. It is, no doubt, 
a very laudable effort in modern teaching, to render as 
much as possible of what the young are required to 
learn easy and interesting to them. But when this 


principle is pushed to the length of not requiring them 
to learn anything but what has been made easy and 
interesting, one of the chief objects of education is 
sacrificed. —John Stuart Mill. 


Manvat Instruction. — The ancient Jews taught 
boys trades; and, two hundred years ago, all over 
Europe equivalent guards against vagabondage,—includ- 
ing some moral teaching for all classes,—prevailed. 
The modern revolution has made it possible for men to 


grow up without any form of skill or any character. It 
is a strange result of American life that so large a part 
of our youth should look down on mechanic arts. — 
Christian Advocate. 


How to Takk Exercisx.—-The aim of exercise is 
not solely to work the organization which is thrown into 
activity, though that is one; but there is another pur- 
pose in exercise, and that isto call into action and stim- 
ulate the faculty of recuperation. Exercise with a view 
to recuperation should never so much exceed the 
capacity of the recuperative faculty as to prostrate the 
nervous energy. The work done ought not to produce 
any great sense of fatigue. The best plan to pursue is 
to begin with a very moderate amount of work, contin- 
ued during a brief period, and to make the length of the 
interval between the cessation of the exercise and the 
recovery of a feeling of “ freshness,” the guide as to the 


increase of exercise. If this simple rule was carried in- 
to practice by those who desire to “ grow strong,” there 
would be less disappointment, and a generally better re- 
sult, than often attends the endeavor to profit by exer- 
cise unintelligently employed.—London Lancet. 


REMEMBER THEY ARE CHILDREN. — The pupil can 
not see with youreyes, nor generalize with your concep- 
tive faculty, nor imagine with your imagination, nor 
reason with your reason. We learn only what we teach 
ourselves. Overdo your part as a teacher, and you rob 


your pupils of opportunities for mental training, and the 
knowledge you imagine you have communicated tothem 
is illusory. Think with them, not for them. Watch 
them, but do not carry them.—Canon Daniel. 


THERE is a great deal of nonsense written about an 
education unfitting a man to earn a living. If aman or 
woman has a good education, he may be unfitted to dig 
ditches or carry a hod, but he is better fitted by this 
education to earn money, and more of it, than he could 
possibly have done without it. We believe in practicai 


education, but that does not necessarily mean teaching 
a man how to lay the bricks. A practical education be- 
gins in the lowest grades, when the faithful teacher, lit- 
tle by little, teaches pupils the value of good and 
thorough work.—Pruactical Teacher. 


Strory-Tetuine. — The Erziehung der Gegnwart for 
April publishes some interesting remarks on the art of 
telling stories to children. Stories, the writer says, 
should be adapted to the temperaments of children. 
Those of a vivid imagination should not be excited by 
tales of magic and wonder, but should be told stories of 


daily life. Children of a slow, dull temperament, on the 
contrary, should be told lively, exciting stories. Pict- 
ures should always accompany the story-telling, 
especially with young children, who always want to“ see 
something.” 


ARE THE CHILDREN THE SAME ? — In answer to a 
correspondent the Boston Herald says: That the 
schools are inproving we are glad to hear; that lack 
of pupils is what ails many of them we believe, but 
here is what perplexes us: If improvements have been 
going on everywhere, and things are so much better 
than they once were in the country schools, how does it 


happen that our correspondent can point with pride to, 


what the old schools accomplished while nobody does as 


much for the schools of to-day ? Can it be that there has. 


been a change in the fibre of the children? We some- 
times suspect it. 


Is Nature Rieut ?—The difficulty in being guided 
by the natural appetites of the child, is the impossibility 
of taking for granted that the child’s nature is a sure 
guide. In point of fact, that nature may be depraved by 
heredity, by associations, or by both. Consequently, it 


will sometimes be necessary to distrust the child’s 
natural inclinations, to give it for its own good the very 
kind of exercise for which it has the greatest aversion. 
—Hd. News, Scotland. 


SHOULD RECESS BE ABOLISHED? 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D, 


Many experiments are in process which will not result 
in the complete confirmation of what their advocates 
promise. It has recently been proposed that the cus- 
tomary recess which divides the half-day sessions should 
be abolished. If school were held one session per day 
and lasted from nine o’clock in the morning until four 
in the evening without intermission of any kind, it is 
easy to see that there would be a flagrant abuse of the 
health and strength of the body. If the school held 
two sessions per day of one hour or one-hour-and-a-half 
each, it is equally clear that there need be no recess 
within either session of the school. For a session of 
three hours or even two hours, there ought to be, for 
young children, a recess nearly in the middle of it. 
The interval between the forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions should be an hour at least. The recess should be 
from ten to twenty minutes long. The age of the pupil 
is very important in determining this question. For 
children of the kindergarten, aged from three to five 
years, there must be not only a recess every hour, or at 
least every ninety minutes, but there must be willing- 
ness to permit the children to go out of the school-room 
at other times. Again, at the age of five or six years, 
the time of confinement to work should be brief, but 
there may and should be more strictness in controlling 
the caprice or casual necessity of the pupil. For pupils 
in high schools or in the higher classes of the grammar 
schools there may be a two-hours’ session without recess, 

Those who propose to abolish recess seem to ignore 
the obvious physical reasons for its establishment, and 
to advocate the change on the ground of their own con- 
venience and of moral results. It is argued that the 
recess is a serious drawback in the way of preserving 
the tone of discipline in the school-room. It is also 
injurious to the morals by reason of the fact that the 
pupil associates with his fellow-pupils without restraint, 
and may or must see boys of worse character than him- 
self and learn much evil of them. There has been a 
feeling that association with others should be very select ; 
“to turn out together into a school-yard several hundred 
boys is morally dangerous.” 

Admitting some force in this argument against recess, 
we must insist that the original reasons for its estab- 
lishment were physical ones, and that the new plan does 
not meet them. The physical reasons are imperative; 
the moral reasons are only comparative. Abolish recess 
and let children attempt to sit for two and three hours 
under the constraint of the school-room, and the physical 
system will suffer such injuries that life-long incon- 
venience will result. Indeed, within a few years the 
medical profession would trace to their source in the 
school-room many weaknesses in the functions of the 
glandular system. The reaction produced against this 
ill-considered reform in recesses would be swept away 
in a hurricane of popular indignation. But we are told 
that the physical requirements are well looked after in 
this proposed reform. One of the physical needs is re- 
laxation ; the pupil needs to stretch his cramped muscles 
and send the blood in torrents through his limba, which 
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become torpid with unuse while he has been sitting or 
standing for the school-exercises. The pupil is in want 
of fresh air, and of the deep inflation of the lungs that 
exercise in the open-air gives. He ought to use his 
voice, too. The reformers propose to substitute calis- 
thenics for the purpose of supplying all these wants. 
They will throw open the windows and let in fresh air ; 
they will have a system of welldevised movements 
which will give the needed circulation of the blood, ete. 
The periodicity in the functions of the secretory glands 
is to be provided for by a general regulation allowing 
pupils to leave the room whenever they wish to. This, 
the advocates of the abolition of recess concede to be 
necessary. Here comes the difficulty. In practice, the 
teacher finds more evil to result from this indiscriminate 
permission to go out during the school-time than from 
all other sources combined. It is a constant temptation 
to the frivolous pupil, and demoralizing to a high degree. 
But this evil need not be tolorated; the children are 
not to be allowed to go out indiscriminately. If, how- 
ever, the teacher is to be constantly interrupted in the 
course of other work with the problem of deciding what 
cases are necessitous and what ones are not, then all 
other work will suffer and yet many serious mistakes 
occur. A cross word in response to the child’s request 
deters him from asking again, and he prefers self-denial. 
All the good pupils will deny themselves rather than 
ask for a special privilege. Hence, not knowing the 
serious physical evils resulting, many will lay a founda- 
tion for life-long physical weakness. 


All this would result from changing a custom which 
long usage has sanctioned. Without questioning the 
pupil, without discriminating as to his wants, here is a 
general recess already established which provides for 
all cases and of which all will take advantage. Abolish 
general recess, and it must be compensated for by an 
indiscriminate permission to leave the school-room at 
pleasure, or else by a discrimination which is both in- 
delicate and a sure cause of physiological evil. There 
is enough in this second phase of the physiological 
question to condemn the new theory. 


The calisthenic theory is likewise weak. Calisthenic 
exercise serves a good place in the school-room, but its 
most important function is not a physiological one. It 
is true that the blood is caused to circulate more vigor- 
ously through the limbs and those parts of the body that 
have become partly torpid with sitting or standing still. 
But the chief demand upon the pupil in the calisthenic 
exercise is a requirement of him to strain his attention 
and exercise his will. It is a will-training to a greater 
extent than a physiological training. The great dis- 
tinction between work and play is this one: In play the 
mind is spontaneous, governed entirely by its own in- 
dividuality; in work the will-power is exercised to con- 
form its individuality to some externally-prescribed 
course of action. Calisthenic exercise is severe work, 
and not by any means a relaxation. But the child 
needs relaxation, and not merely a change of work, 
although the change is of some benefit. The exercise 
of the limbs in accordance with a prescribed formula is 
not the thing that nature requires. 


What has the child been doing? He has been exer- 
cising his will in the four directions of self-control: to 
be regular, punctual, silent, and industrious, giving his 
attention either to the mastery of some subject by him- 
self, or following with alertness and critical acumen the 
recitation of some fellow-pupil, or some explanation or 
direction of the teacher. Calisthenics does not afford 
relief to the will-power. 

All exercise of the will in the act of fixed and unre- 
mitting attention has a powerful influence over the 
digestive, circulatory, and secretory functions of the 
body. This influence, if not intermitted, will cause de- 
rangement of each and all these. A run in the open 
air, a saunter at will, or a vigorous game with one’s 
fellows, free from any restrain from authority,—any ex 
ercise, in short, of the spontaneous choice of the pupil, 
will give this desirable relief to the heart, the stomach, 
the glands, and ganglia. Once in two hours for older 
pupils, and once in one hour or one-hour-and-a-half for 
children from three to twelve years, is not too often. 
The recess covers the physiological demands as no other 
device has done or can do. 

The moral argument in favor of the abolishment of 


the recess does not bear careful investigation so well as 
it ought to do to justify so serious a violation of the 
principles of physical education. 

In the first place it is obvious that the recess does not 
furnish an opportunity to form acquaintances to such an 
extent as the association in coming and going to and 
from school, morning, noon, or night. In those cases 
where the noon-hour is passed by the pupil at school he 
is thrown together with others with leisure on his hands 
for forming friendships. In the recess everything is 
comparatively hurry and confusion, and there is very 
little opportunity to form friendships. It must be kept 
in mind that it is close attachments, and not mere pass- 
ing acquaintances, that do injury to the morals, — the 
cases in which bad boys of strong individuality attract 
weaker companions are the dangerous cases. ‘The re- 
cess is not the place where this species of mischief is 
accomplished to any great degree. In the recess the 
pupil is in presence of the whole school, and each indi- 
vidual is giving vent to his pent-up inclinations and 
impulses, and there is a sort of protection from the 
danger of one individual by the sheer multitude of in- 
dividuals which struggle to express themselves. 


If there is anything in the moral argument against 
recess, it holds with stronger force against association 
at noon and in coming and going to and from school. 
But, it may be inquired, ought this limited association 
to be avoided ? Is not the school valuable in this very 
feature, —that it brings together young people under 
such limitations and restraints as to permit and encour- 
age reaction against evil influences ? 


The flower-pot theory of education has not received 
its justification at the hands of the history of education. 
The laissez faire system may be conceded to be worse, 
but that does not warrant us in adopting the discarded 
educational device of seclusion and non-social nurture. 
The cloister would do, if there were no such thing as 
human institutions that have a divine mission. In the 


history of the Christian church there was an evolution 


through the stages of the anchoretic to the monastic 
modes of holy living; then came a great reform through 
the Dominicans and Franciscans in the thirteenth cent- 
ury, and seclusion came to be regarded as less holy than 
labor with, and for, one’s fellow-man. Mere personal 
salvation by means of isolation from human life and its 
temptations was found to generate the mortal sins of 
slothfulness and gluttony, and their train, while the 
celestial virtues of hope and charity were dwarfed for 
want of occasion for exercise. 

Man’s life is worth living when he builds institu- 
tions,—only in the institutional life does he achieve a 
holy life. The family, civil society, the State, the 
church,—these form the ascending series of cardinal in- 
stitutions, the church being the one which continues 
through into all the future life. According to the 
flower-pot theory of education, the individual shall not 
learn to know himself through seeing himself magnified 
and reflected in detail by his fellows, so that he shall 
come to sure self-knowledge; nor shall he learn to 
preserve his individuality from the whirling vortex of 
another’s individuality. Hence he shall be doubly 
weak: weak in his ability to resist evil, and weak in 
his ability to discriminate the influence and drawings 
of the good from the influence of the evil and wicked. 
One of the chief means of protection from personal 
influence and its false attractions is the multitude of 
individuals in one’s circle of acquaintance. One con- 
demns in another what one permits to himself; hence 
arises a public opinion wherein each one helps all and 
all help each. Vice is special, while virtue possesses 
generality and universality in its very constitution. 
Hence-it happens that society is moral, in its general 
or pervading influence, of necessity. A series of indi- 
viduals do not possess all the same vice; but the most 
important thing is that they do not approve the vice of 
each other where it produces inconvenience to them- 
selves. It is of the nature of vice to be rooted in self- 
fishness,—selfishness being the root of sin and immo- 
rality. Selfishness is anti-social in its very nature. 
Therefore, in the long run, every form of immorality 
meets opposition from one’s fellowmen. The fact that 
this social disapprobation is not direct and immediate, 
is the reason why there are dangers in contact with the 


world as well as direct benefits from it. 


It is, therefore, not possible to avoid dangers ; 

education of youth, by seclusion. But th m. 

to watch and help the child against too strong a | 
tions which he encounters. The schoo] help tra 
counteracting influence powerfully. In tp, 
room there is a daily exhibition of a trig] Of ‘tne 0 
and skill in overcoming obstacles to the knew, 
truth. Each pupil struggles himself and behold 
struggles of his fellows. The spectacle of thi, ttre 
gle for the mastery of knowledge and power of aa | 
hension is a highly moral influence on the pupil, : ; 
control is the basis, obedience to right authorit : 
the means. The cardinal virtues of the echool-to0m g 
regularity, punctuality, silence, and industry, The 
school-room virtues reinforce all other virtues, 

To educate a youth so that he shall haye, stror 
moral character, do not isolate him, but teach him 
come out unscathed from temptation. The school, ji 
all opportunities of life, is a place abounding in tempt 
tions, but it has unusual safeguards against corruptig 
The watchful eye of the teacher is likely to discoy 
tendencies before they have ripened into vices, 1 
teacher guards first; the parent guards secondly; ¢h 
whole family influence is exerted in behalf of the jai 
vidual, and the power of the church supports the Boo 
influences. 

To preserve oneself good and pure amidst eyil ,, 
roundings is to attain a moral character; to be pi 
served from evil character by seclusion is to remaiy jy 
nocent, it is true, but is not at all to gain a moral chy 
acter. 

To sum up our reflections, then, — 

The recess has been established by the practical yj 
dom of the past school management, and it seemst 
meet certain physiological requirements of the Young 
and growing individuals for whom it is appointed, 
a better manner than any other device yet proposi 
can do. 

The moral argument used against recess applig 
against association in coming to school and in retun 
ing from it, as well as in remaining at the noon inte 
mission, but is not of force where it is used because the 
recess is the only interval where the pupil is outd 
school and yet completely under the control of th 
teacher. 

The teacher has no other opportunity so good as the 
recess wherein to teach the pupils to treat one another 
politely by repressing the rudeness, personal violens, 
profanity, and obscenity that will break out but m 
be eradicated. Before school, after school, and at tt 
noon intermission, the province of the teacher’s autho 
ity overlaps that of the parent, and the power oft 
teacher is lamed. 

But even were the influence of the recess an immu 
and dangerous one, the necessities of physiological lim 
and of the personal authority of the teacher depeal# 
much on the observance of recess that the direct non 
evil (were it far greater than supposed) would be inf 
nificant in comparison to the evil from the other sou™ 
which endangers the whole moral structure of the 
school. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDAN Ch 
BY HON. J. W. DICKINSON, MASSACHUSETTS 


It would seem to be unnecessary, in this age, ad 
this country, to force any parent to send his child ® 
free school. But as a fact there are some pares!’ 7 
most every community who, through indifferen ot 
rice, or a plea of poverty, either neglect the eet J 
their children or compel their absence from schoo 
the sake of the products of their labor at “7 
such cases it is clearly the duty of the Stale e J 
fere and prevent the unnatural parent from <<“ 
the child of his rights. Every child in this Om J 
wealth should be protected from those advers? “a F 
which dwarf the body and the soul, and from". 
astrous consequences to which ignorance will - d 
doom him. A humane State will not srg se 
caused by honest poverty to go unrelieved, b# bel 
lief should never be furnished at the expe - 
of the children. = 

Who can furnish an argument that 1 


worth 
ing in favor of permitting a child of tend 
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t the opportunity of physical and mental de- 
Who would advise that, under any cir- 
hich should be permitted to exist in 
monwealth, a young child, with the germ of a 
hood born in him, should be subjected to 
d such burdens as will doom him to 


deprived 0 
relopment 

cumstances Ww 
this Com 
erfect man 
privations an 


raded life ? 
Let it be granted, then, that for the sake of the in- 


-idual, his youth must be protected from every in- 
“ : an of his right to those conditions which are 
— to the proper development of his body and 
“ yn! If we turn our attention to the individual 
3 pe we of a democratic State, we shall find that 
Eee conditions necessary to his personal develop- 
ment are also necessary to his development as a free 
citizen. For if the republican spirit is to prevail, two 
things must be observed : 

1, Every child in the State must be educated. 

9. The children of all classes must be educated to- 


such 
live a deg 


ther. 
One of the fatal effects of ignorance is found in the 


act, that it renders its victims insensible to their degra- 
ation. The ignorant are disposed not only to refuse 
»make any effort to elevate themselves, but they fre- 
quently persist in rejecting all efforts made by others 
in their behalf. 

For ignorant men and women we can do little or 
thing except to restrain them by force from crime, 
relieve them by charity from poverty. But we can 
jucate the children, and make them good, productive 
itizens. For these ends we maintain public schools. 
{ake them free alike to all, and compel all to accept 
hat we have generously provided. 

Our compulsory laws relate to parents and guar- 
ians who have under their control children beween 
he ages of eight and fourteen; to children who 
orkin manufacturing and mercantile establishments, 
od to truant children. Truants cannot be trained in 
eordinary schools, for they are to be confined and 
iiplined as well as instructed. They must therefore 
psent to schools specially provided for them. These 
hools need not beexpensive institutions. The school- 
dings should be plain, substantial structures, of 
oderate size, and furnished in a simple manner. In 
idition to the dwelling-house and school-building, 
lich may be included in one structure, there should 
a workshop, in which the boys and girls may be 
ined to some industrial occupation. In this way the 
lusirial element of education may be successfully 
mbined with common-school training, and the truant 
ildren having acquired both, may be sent back into 
iety prepared to take care of themselves. Moral in- 
uction is most effectively communicated to one who 
ving a busy life. That ciass of children called tru- 
sin this Commonwealth have never had the advan- 
jes of good moral training given to them under fa- 
ible circumstances. Many of them are wandering 
Dut the streets, leading idle and dissolute lives, grow- 
BP in ignorance, and fitting themselves to become 
inden to society and a dangerous element in the 
hmonwealth, 
hey, of course, have no home-training, and they are 
the reach of our common public schools. If 
baphey: said ia true, it is of the utmost impor- 
in which these persons live, to 
~ which they will soon form a part, and to 
n themselves, that they be taken up as soon 
Whine, and confined in some place where they 

systematically and thoroughly trained in all 


. ‘tcises of body and mind which will fit them 
‘ir places in life, 


mor 
ing — It 18 not so much overwork that 
ry mi as under exercise. The fatal routine of the 
8 [and teacher’s] life, and its lack of 
No it maulus, lull his activities into benumbing 
UB ag the i. hot work that hurts; for we can work 
Veenion lasts, if indigestion and rheumatism, 
all Americans, will only let us alone. 
BP when thes fretted by pain, to be compelled to 
taken gia has twisted your brain out of 
life away altogether,—well, under such 
Ut of tan sy becomes a heavy burden. In nine 
| nit is nothing more than a disgruntled 


a ree that stands in your way. — Dr. G. H. 


B. C. AND A. D. 
HINTS IN HISTORICAL STUDY. 


BY GEN. HENRY B. CARRINGTON, 


The study of history, that memorial past which is 
simply the sum of human experience, is really a life- 
work. The leading facts are hardly more in number 
than the incidents of a single life, and yet we try to 
grasp them in a brief term of study. Memory is tasked 
to enumerate names or events, without relation to car- 
dinal epochs in human progress; and the terms, an- 
cient and modern, are arbitrarily used, with slight re- 
gard to the fact that human life is a unit. This unit 
factor is so absolute, that no emotion, desire, ambition, 
or passion ever had force in human conduct that did not 
alike impress all ages. 

We know our personal experience; and, if we stop 


to recall the past, there is a startling impulse to throw 
back, out of sight, many incidents, and plunge into the 
future without a solemn sense of the lessons which come 
from experience. The time has already come when our 
own national history is so crowded by the incidents of 
invention, expansion, and growth that even the record 
of the struggle for Independence is dwarfed in the con- 
sideration of what we are to-day. The telephone and 
telegraph, over land and ufder sea, compete with swift 
railroad communications to unify human intercourse and 
human relations, until the earth becomes a whispering- 
gallery, through which vibrates quick intelligence. In 
all this nervous pressure and this excited living, how 
can we bring home to youth the chief facts which give 
value to the past, without a tiresome array of dates, 
names, and numerals which have but little relation to 
practical life? These young people, radiant with hope, 
plastic to influence, soon to be the men and women of 
the Republic, must have some standard by which to 
measure reading and thought. To classify history, as 
ancient and modern, and to memorize dates respecting 
each, is not to establish a stable standard. 


There are but two distinct, controlling, historical 
epochs by which to gauge facts and their relations to 
human life, and each is clearly defined by two letters, 
B. C. and A.D. Close the eye for an instant, and con- 
sider either. The brain is crowded by suggestions, and 
the whole history of man takes shape and purpose. The 
Hebrew and the Christian eras come into close relation 
and harmony. Classical study, with memoriuls of Greece 
and Rome, sink to a subordinate place. The crude rec- 
ords of Persia, Assyria, and Egypt are invoked in vain 
for recital of their origin and early mission, unless we 
take up the Old Testament itself as the earliest and 
most authoritative standard. The excavations at Nin- 
evah and Tyre, with the impressive, recent discoveries 
near Thebes, only confirm Old Testament history as the 
most authoritative narrative of their glory and their 
downfall. Even the army organization of to-day, with 
regiments of ten companies, each of one hundred men, 
in sections of fifties, is not of Roman, but of Hebrew 
origin. There is a tendency to treat ancient history, 
and especially the Old Testament volume, as semi-mythb- 
ological, and lose sight of the Bible as a reliable guide 
in judging the historic co-relations of the earliest nations 
of which we have knowledge. It is not possible to un- 
derstand human history unless we gauge all study of 
the first epoch, B. C., by the relations of man to Jehovab. 
It is equally useless to measure modern progress, which 
is but the fruition of Hebrew history and prophecy, 
without recognition of Christianity as the germ-principle 
which vitalizes and inspires all. 


Just as the first popular government, which had as its 
prime element the deliverance of a people, originated 
with Moses (B. C.), and the spirit of its laws shapes all 
civilized codes; so does the second epoch A. D. find 
its impulse, its hope, and its destiny in the maturity of 
prophecy and the spread of Christianity. There was a 
pivotal period between the outflow of the old and the 
advent of the new, and a single relic is suggestive. A 
rough stone, at an alley-corner, near Billingsgate Mar- 
ket, London, is all that is left of the Roman fortifica- 
tions during the first epoch B. C. A century later, the 
second conquest introduced Christianity. It is well for 
youth to realize that the old mother-country was occu- 


pied by Roman legions, just as the old system was ex- 


piring, and that it was under the wings of Roman ea- 
gles that those principles gained first foothold which 
now have assurance of ultimate triumpb, the earth 
throughout. 

The reader of Tacitus, or Agricola, may well consider 
that he is not reading fiction, but ancestral records. 
The unit value of history stands out clearly. Dead 
dynasties had life and place; but, as the buried forests, 
which give us coal, retain the distinct forms of their 
primeval life, so do the Biblical records of the old epoch 
bring us to an active association with earliest history, 
and harmonize all that relates to human development. 

There is a tendency to treat ancient history, by races, 
as a kind of human Zodlogy rather than by the develop- 
ment of the spiritual man toward a perfected civiliza- 
tion. There is also a tendency, once more potential 
than now, to separate religious and hierarchial oppres- 
sion of past times from the underlying fact, that, beneath 
all that oppression there was real growth toward genu- 
ine liberty; also forgetful of the fact, that all force is 
necessarily arbitrary, and that peace itself, when eu- 
preme, must be just as absolute and controlling. All 
history becomes logical and coherent in the combination 
and comparison of the two epochs, or dispensations, and 
then comes up the practical question, how to interest 
youth in the study of history as the history of man. 


Daniel Webster stands forth very much as Demos- 
thenes is described by his admirers. No one asks 
whether either flew kites or played marbles. The im- 
press of their attainments remains, and details have been 
merged in character. Some styles of modern instruc- 
tion in history seem to dwarf epochs and progressive 
principles in endless details; when the systematic rela- 
tion of all personal and dynastic struggles to the two 
great epochs of human existance, B. C. and A. D., will 
harmonize all. In all the centuries of either epoch 
there has been struggle, war/ Independent of climate 
or race, civilization or barbarism, there has been the 
same essential conflict, which has its root within man, 
and its external manifestations must be a part of na- 
tional as well as of individual being. And yet it is 
true that, as the conscious soul struggles, and the race 
struggles, the whole progress of men has been upward 
toward fraternity and right. 

The excavated, or crumbling ruins, which show how 
art flourished, and sculpture, painting, and architecture 
had fine expression, and worry some people how it could 
have been so long ago, only demonstrate the truth that 
all can be gauged by their relations to the two epochs, 
B. C. and A. D., and can be solved by no other standard. 

Human brain ever has worked by the same processes. 
When sensual taste controlled, there was sensual delight 
and artistic adornment; but, brain softened, conscience 
retired, decay came quickly, cities crumbled, and chaos 
followed. But, surviving Ninevah, Babylon, Persia, 
and Egypt of the past, there is this fact, sharply clear, 
that the best-accredited record of the origin, and the 
most signal facts in the career of each, must be found 
in “The Old Testament.” Cyrus has monumental rec- 
ord on its pages which no where else is so clearly given. 
Each year and each discovery adds value, dignity, and 
authority to the volume. The whole history of man has 
two elements, each a compound: one is brain and mus- 
cle; the other is conscience, or brain spiritually en- 
thused, and muscle. The one is Godless,—simply man 
as a creature; the other is God-fearing,—man, born in 
the Creator’s image, earnest, hopeful, aspiring to renew 
that image. The old epoch B.C. has its record, its 
types, and its promise; the new epoch A. D. has the 
fulfillment of the old. History cannot be explained 
without the association of these two epochs as substan- 
tially one in essence and relation, and, when both are 
combined, all becomes clear, logical, and attractive. 


To teach history by names, dates, and figures, with- 
out this basis for comparison and relation, is to con- 
found every right sense of human duty and human des- 
tiny. To relate all experience to this standard is 
simply to explain to the young that everybody was 
once young, and did just as youth do now; but that, 
always, everybody had to do right, or suffer the conse- 
quences, Solomon said there was “ nothing new under 
the sun.” Even Napoleon took nearly all of his cele- 
brated “ Military Maxims” from Casar and Hannibal ; 


and both Roman aud Grecian philosophy are meaning- 
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THE STANDARD MODERN TEXT-BOOKS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS. LL.D., Sup’t of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., Sup’t of Instruction, Cleve- 
land, 0.; MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


¥ is not an extravagant assertion that Appletons’ Readers have exerted a wider and more beneficial influence 
| upon education in the United States than any other school-books ever published. Their methods are in 
harmony with the progressive spirit that is now pervading educational circles everywhere, and one of the results of 
their extended circulation is better teaching, better books of all kinds, and consequently BETTER EDUCATION. 

It is unnecessary at the present time to herald the merits of ‘“Appletons’ Readers.” They have won for 
themselves, by a few years of use and ggefulness in thousands of schools, a reputation that is substantial, and that 
will make them the standard and preferred series for many years to come, 


GHOGRAPHIBS. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special 
Prominence to the Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features, 


HE announcement of a new series of Geographies, based upon improved methods of teaching, and in accord- 
| ance with the advanced educational demands which had brought Appletons’ Readers so quickly into promi- 
nence, led to similar expectation in regard to the success of the new books for geographical study. The many 
unsolicited expressions of approval they have received, the promptness with which they have been adopted ina large 
number of the best schools of the country, and the remarkable satisfaction they are giving everywhere, indicate that 
they are destined to be the most popular and successful geographical text-books ever published. . 


APPLETONS’ 
SNOLEIdadv 


Appletons’ Geographies introduce 


topics in such an order as to make each 
step forward intelligible to the pupil. 


APPLETONS’ READERS 


Were the first school publications that fully recog- 
nized the advanced position, and new demands of 
the teacher’s profession, and that embodied in a 
perfected form the 


Modern Educational Ideas 


which, in the intellectual activities of the age, were 
demanding higher and better expressions, in har- 
mony with the prevailing spirit of progress and im- 
provement, 

The fact that in all the series of Readers that 
have been issued since the publication of Apple- 
tons’—and they are numerous in consequence,— 
the distinctive features which have made the Apple- 
ton series the standard and 


Preferred Text-Books of Reading in this Country 


have been imitated, is the strongest evidence of 

their acknowledged superiority &’nd merit. 

APPLETONS’ READERS are not machine-made 
books, but are the carefully-shaped results of long 
and intelligently conducted work in the school-room 
by the most eminent and successful Educators 
in the country, from whose convictions and neces- 
sities these books were evolved. 

Among the distinguished features which are phil- | « 
osophically developed and effectively applied in |, 
APPLETONS’ READERS, and which have been enthu- 
siastically approved by every progressive teacher, 
are the following : 

Language Lessons and Language Study as the 
basis of correct mental growth. 

Word and Sentence Enalysie, with composition, 
and study of word-meanings, introducing a variety of 
script exercises. 

Word and Phonic Method combined, which has 
been demonstrated to be the best way of teaching 
reading and correct enunciation. 

Literary Excellence of the reading exercises, and 
the suggestive notes for a better conception of the 
author’s language, as illustrated in the higher books. 


Appletons’ Geographies give especial 
prominence to leading industries and com- 
merce, and their relation to the physical 
conditions of the country. 


Appletons’ Geographies were con- 


structed in accordance with the views of 
advanced teachers. 


Appletons’ Geographies contain just 


the amount and kind of knowledge on this 
subject that should be given in a school 
course. 


Appleton’s Geographies combine beauty of 
illustration and typography with every ele- 
ment of mechanical Superiority. 


Appletons’ Geographies are rapidly be- 


coming what their title indicates, THE 
STANDARD. 


Appletons’ Geographies retain the useful, 
discard the useless. 


Appletons’ Geographies present facts in 
their logical development. 


Appletons’ Geographies embody a natural 
and philosophical system of instruction. 


Appletons’ Geographies are up to date, 
statistically, aesthetically, and educationally, 


Appletons’ Geographies promptly record 


Beauty of Illustration, regarded both artistically and 
educationally, and as an important auxiliary aid to | 
i APU Appletons’ Geographies are in the best 
APPLETONS’ READERS comprised in a i i 
series of Five Booke, with Speller Combined. Illustration from Appletons’ “ First Reader.” and highest sense the books of the period 


GF For full particulars of the above and THREE HUNDRED OTHER STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS in all departments of study, please send for our catalogue and 
the Illustrated Edition of “ Educational Notes,” new series, just published, all MAILED FREER to Teachers and School Officers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ad SAN FRANCISCO, 
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While the publishers desire their works shall be used to the 1 
NO INTRODUCTORY RATES. One copy may always be had for examination by teachers at one-third discount, 


supplied in quantity at 20 per cent discount. 
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JOHN WILEY SONS, New York, 


the following and many other Schoo! Books and Industrial Works. 


Publish 


ELEMENTS OF PLAVE AND SOLID FREE 
Hand Geometrical Drawing. With LetreRine 


and some elements of Geometrical Ornamental Design, 
including the Principles of Harmonie Angular Ratios, 
etc., in three parts. Part I.—Plane Drawing, or from 


the Flits. Part U1. —Solid Drawing, or from the Round. 
Part 1{1.—Elements of Geometric Beauty. For Draughts- 
men and Artisans, and Teachers and Students of Indus- 
trial and Mechanical Drawing. By 8. Edward Warren, 
C. E., with 12 folding plates and many wood-cuts. 12mo, 


DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS AND OPERA- 
tions. In four Divisions, 


Div. I.—INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS. 
Div. Il.— FonpaMENTAL OPERATIONS. 
Div. Ill.—Ptans PrRostems AND PRACTIOAL 
OPERATIONS. 
Div. IV. —Evements or Taste in GBOMETRICAL 
DRaWINe. 
A Text-Book for Schools and Artisan Classes, and for 
self-instruction. Thoroughly revised, with additions by 
8. Edward Warren, C.E. 12mo, cloth, 81.25. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PROJEC- 
tion Drawing. Involving three Dimensions, designed 
for use in High Schools, Academies, Engineering Schools, 
ete., and for the self-instruction of Inventors, Artisans, 
ete. In five Divisions: I. Elementary Projections. II. 
Details of Construction in Masonry, Wood, and Metal, 
ITI. Rudimentary Exercises in Shades and Shadows. 
IV. Isometrical and Oblique or Pictorial Projections. V. 
Elementary Structural Drawing. By 8S. Edward Warren, 
late Professor in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Plates, 12mo, 
cloth, 1.50. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PROBLEMS 
in the Linear Perspective of Form and Shadow ; 
Or, The Representation of Objects as they appear, made 
from the Representation of Objects as they are. In two 

s: I. Primitive Methods, with an Introduction. II. 
Derivative Methods, with some Notes on Aerial Perspec- 
tive. a 8. Edward Warren. Wood engravings. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


PLANE PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY; Or, Problems in one Elementary 
Conic Sections —the Point, Straight Line, and Circle. 
In two Divisions: I. Preliminary or Instrumental Prob- 
lems. IT. Geometrical Problems. By 8. Edward War- 
ren. With an introduction, plates, and wood-cuts. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


The above works are believed from long experience 
and the testimony of many correspondents to be at once 
elementary in matter, and thorough but simple in treat- 
ment; perfectly adapted to preparatory scientific in- 
struction, giving reasovs and principles along with 
abundant practice, rather than plates for imitation 
with arbitrary directions only. 


g@—@ Each work, moreover, is complete in itself, and 
thus adapted for separate use, and especially for sel/- 


ELEMENT? OF DRAWING, THE. In Three 
Letters to Beginners. By John Ruskin. With illustra- 
tions, drawn by the author. 12mo, cloth, 1. 

ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE, THE. Ar- 
sane for the use of Schoola. By Jobn Ruskin. 12mo, 
cloth, @1. 

“TI have never yet, in the experiments I have made, 
met with a person who could not learn to draw at all.” 
—Joun Ruskin. 

FIRST STUDIES IN DRAWING. Containing 
Elementary Exercises, Drawing from Objects, Animals 
and Rustic Figures. By Benj. H. Coe. Complete in 
fifty-four studies. Neat cloth, 60c. 

COPY BOOK, WITH INSTRUCTIONS, By 
Benj. H. Coe. Neat cover, 37\c. 

“The designs introduced in these first studies are 
simple, leading naturally on to the more complex. 
book is its own instructor and Is the best of its kind.” 

KERAMICS. A COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
Treatise on China Painting tn America. By 
Camille Piton. ane three parts of Text in one 
volume, cloth, and three folio Albums of Plates in one. 
Portfolio, $3. 

ART CULTURE. A Handbook of Art Tech. 
nicalities and Criticisms, selected from the Works of 
John Ruskin, and arranged and nee by Rev. 
W. H. Platt, for the use of the Intelligent Traveller and 
Art Student, with a new Glossary of Art Terma and an 
Alphabetical and Chronological List of Artists. A 
beautiful volurse, with many illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth extra, gilt head, $3. 

“Mr. Platt has worked out an idea so striking for its 
attractiveriess and utility that, we at once 
go to work wondering that somebody e not exe- 
cuted & before him. He has gone over the vast and 
superb areas of John Ruskin’s writings, and cutting out 
one block here and another there, as it suited his pur- 
pose, has put all these parts together again into a literary 
mosaic, constituting a clear and harmonious s# of 
art principles, wherein Ruskin all the while is the 
teacher. e has reduced Ruskin to a code. On the 

ete text- o 1 of Art according to St. 
ohn Ruskin.” — Christian Paton. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, SPHER- 
feal and Physical, With Astronomical Problems, 
and Solar, Lunar, and other Astronomieal Tables for 
the use of Colleges and Scientifie Schools. By Prof. 
William A. Norton. Fifth edition, revised, remodelled, 
and enlarged. Numerous plates. 1882. 8vo, cloth, 
83.50, 

“In preparing a new edition the alm has been to em- 
body all the great determinations, discoveries, and re- 
searches in so far as this eould be done in a college 
wae without rewriting considerable portions of the 
work.” 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
Differential Calculus. Founded on the Method of 
Rates or Fluxions with numerous Illustrative Examples. 
By Prof. J. M. Rice, Head of Depart. of Applied Math. 
at U. 8. Naval Acad., and Prof. W. W. Johnson, 8t. 


RICE & JOUNSO WS DIFFEREN TIAL CAL- 
culus. Abridged edition, 12mo., cloth, 81.50. 

RICE & JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL AND 
Intregal Calculus. 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS.  Abrid edition, 
adapted for College use. By Prof. W. . Johnson, 
with the co-operation of Prof. J. M. Rice of U. 8. 
Naval Academy, and companion book to Rice and John. 
son’s Abridged Differential Calculus. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“ We heartily commend the book to all who want a 
good text-book.” — Mathematical Visitor. 

“Tt seems to me one of the best books for instruction 
that I have ever seen.”—Asaph Halil, Observatory, 
Washington, D. C. 

A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By 
Profs. Oliver, Wait and Jones of Cornel! University. 8vo, 
cloth, 1.25. 

“ This work contains many concise and valuable 
methods of investigation. It has been adopted by sev- 
eral leading schools as the best text-book in its branch, 
and noticeably at the Massachusetts Institute of T’ech- 
nology. It is revised and corrected from a previous is- 
sue.” —Journal of Education. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE ANALYTIC GE- 
ometry. A Text-Book, Inciuding Numerous 
Examples and Applications, and Especially 
Designed for Beginners. By Geo. R. Briggs, In- 
structor in Mathematics, Harvard College. Adapted to 
Colleges, High Schools, and Scientific Institutions. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC COMPUTA- 
tions. With numerous examples being introductory to 
the Study of Logarithms. By Prof. A. C. Compton. 
For Colleges, High Schools, Academies and Scientific 
Institutions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“If the simplicity of calculation by means of Log- 
arithms were taught at the time or thereabouts when 
we learned the multiplication table, it would be proved 
in after life a great saving of time and patience.”— 
Engineering News. 

MANUAL OF MINERALOGY AND LITHOL- 

. Containing the Elements of the Science of 
Mincrals and Rocks for the us the Practical Miner- 
alogist and Geologist, and for ction in Schools and 
Colleges. By Jas. D. Dana. Third edition. Rearranged 
and rewritten. Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 

QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By T. E. Thorpe, Prof. of Chemistry, Glasgow. 18mo, 
cloth, 81,50. 

Prof. 8. W. Johnson says of this work: ‘I know of 
no other smal! book of anything like its value.” 

* This very excellent and original work has long been 
waited for by scientific men.’’—Scientific American. 

UANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. The Student’s 
Guide in Quantitative Analysis, designed as an aid to 
Freseniua’s larger work, with many original methods by 
Prof. H.C. Bolton. 8vo, cloth, 1.50, 

“It is admirably calculated to encourage and stimu- 
late the student in research.”—N. £. Journal of Edu- 


John’s Col., Annapolis, Md. Second edition, revised, 
8vo., cloth, $3.50. 


cation. 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


t extent, yet they assume that teachers will ad 


A SHORT COURSE IN QUALITATIVE 
Chemical Analysis. By J. M. Crafts. With the 
new notation. Revised with additions. By Prof. Chas. 
A. Schaeffer of Cornell Institute. Third edition. 12mo, 
cloth, 1.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIC CHEMIS. 
try. ‘Transiated from the Ger uan of A, Pinner, Prof, 
of Chemistry at Berlin, with additions and revisions b 
Prof. P. T. Austen, of Ratgers College. A Text-Boo 
for the use of Colleges and High Schools. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ME- 
chanics, Prof. De Volaon Wood, Fully illus. Rev. ed. 
1882. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

This work is designed to ov more attention to the 
fundamental principles of mechanics. Analysis is sub. 
ordinated, and what is used is of a very elementary 
character. No calculus is used nor any analysis of a 
high character, and yet near problems which are gen- 
erally considered quite difficult are here solved in a very 
simple manner. Every chapter contains numerous prob- 
lems and examples, the former of which are fully solved ; 
but the latter, which are numerical, are unsolved, and 
are intended to familiarize the student with the prin. 
ciples, and test his ability to apply the subject practi- 
cae. At the close of each chapter is a list of Exercises. 
These consist of questions of a general character, re. 
quiring no analysis in order to answer them, but simply 
a good knowledge of the subject. The mechanics of 
fluids forms an important part of the work, 

Do., do., with key and supplement. 12mo, cleth, 
$2.50. SUPLEMENT AND KEY to ditto, $1.50. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS FOR THE 
Use of Colleges and Schools, By E. 8. Dana, 
Assistant Prof. of Natural Philosophy, Yale College. 
Second edition. 12mo, cloth, ®1.50, 

“All students and mechanics will find the above a 
most admirable work.”—Jndustrial World. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
Introductory to the study of Physical Science. Desi 
for the use of Schools, etc. By Philip Magnus. ith 
numerous examples and one hundred. and twenty-one 
wood engravings, 18mo, cloth, @1.50. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 
[Critical]. Consisting of the Greek Text of Scholz, 
with the Readings, both textual and marginal, of Gries. 
bach; and the variations of the editions of Stephens, 
1550; Beza, 1598, and the Elzevir, 1638. With the Eng. 
lish Authorized Version, and its marginal renderings. 
oe pp 18mo, cloth, #1. 18mo, neatly half bound, 


The same, including GREEN’S GREEK LEXICON, 
cloth, 1.50. 18mo, neatly half bound, @2. 

The same, including GREEN’S GREEK LEXICON 
and the ENGLISH CONCORDANCE, 18mo, neatly 
half bound, $3. 

*‘To the Preacher, Bible-Class Teacher and Student, 
this little volume will be a treasure.” 

GREEN, T. SHELDON. GREEK AND ENG- 
lish Lexicon tothe New Testament. New edition, 
with additions and alterations. 18mo, half bound, 80 


opt them solely on their merits, and hence make 
and will be prepaid on the receipt of the price. Schools 


OF PUBLICATIONS will be sent gratis to any one ordering it. 


R. & J. BECK, | 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Onut- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Fall Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 

COLLEGE 
SCHOOL and * 

ABORATORIE. 

supplied with the 

best goods at the & specialty 
lowest in manufacture. 
404 cow az 


New Srvies: Gold Beveled Edge and 

Chromo Visiting Cards finest quality, 

bargest vartety and lowest prices, 50 


chrumose with name 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Siating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
B 

improved Schoo! Apparatus for every 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, @d School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


ASTRONOMICAL and LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES 


Of our own make and fully warrunted, 
Microscopes. Field and Marine Glasses, 
Drawing Inst’s, Spectacies, Eye Glasses. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on request 
BENJ. PIKE’S SONS, 
' 413 928 Broadway, New York. 


imitation frame, size 9x11 inches. Bample 
COOK, 46 Adams — 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of D. L 


Send for The Journal Prominm List, 83 


New and Improved School Furniture. 


BECAUSE 


1. The chair allows the scholar to sit so near to the 
desk as to obviate the “ stooping” posture so injurious 
to children; and also enables the pupil to take and leave 
his seat with ease and freedom. 

2. The chairs are so constructed as to turn a quar- 
ter circle either way from a front position; thus allow- 
ing the child to take or leave its seat from either side, 
or to sit at any required angle close to the desk; always 
retaining a uniform position on the seat, with back- 
support. 


Semi-Revolving Chair 
with Desk. 


S. The wood-work of the desk is fastened to the 
iron frame by means of an improved elliptical groove 
fastening; thus avoiding all use of screws, bolts, etc., 
and insuring permanency. 

4. The improved mechanical construction of the 
pedestal and cap plates of the chair, which are entirely 
constructed of iron and steel, make it durabie and 
noiseless 

&. The chair-seat does not turn on an upright 
spindle of any kind, nor is it held in pee by bolts 
or screws. The cap plate has large semi-circle bearings, 
80 arran as to five stability, and to avoid all wa 
bling or shaking of seat. 


and Teachers who feel interested in having thei hools 
m w 
bers valuable information concerning our School with of 


8 find no more 


tH™ Correspondence solicited from all parts of the country. 


STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


32 Hawley St., BOSTON, MASS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Copper age Tin for Churches 
WARRANTED. “Catalogue sons’ 


YANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinpinngti, 0. 


MPORTED GIFT BOOKS. 


Colored engravings, very choice. Price from 10 
cents upwards. Beautiful books at 25 cents to 50 


pent, DAVID C, COOK, 46 Adams Chlongo, 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 


Published by A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


President THOMAS HUNTER, of N. Y City Normal College, writes: Compendium of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, Thibetan, Scandinavian, 
Celtic, Aztec, and Peruvian Mythologies, in accordance with Standard Authorities. 


/ 
lit . ly ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
MM By ©. A. WHITE, 


AUTHOR OF “ WHITE’s CLASSICAL LITERATURE,” &0. 


THE STUDENT’s MYTHOLOGY is a practical work, prepared by an experienced teacher, 
and designed for pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the greater number of 
those attending our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular clas- 
sical course. 

Great care has been taken to avoid all taint of pagan corruption of a nature to 
offend delicacy, while enough information is given to insure a clear understanding of 
all allusions to mythology met with in ordinary readings. 

An admirably arranged text-book on a subject of fascinating interest,—a text-book, and a good 
deal more; for while it has the form of question and answer, it gives in simple and felicitous phrase 
the substance of those charming, dreamy stories subtly woven of half-serious and half-frolic f. 
around some slender spires of forgotten fact, which cobwebbed the morning of the world... . 
gives, in the briefest compass, all that one needs to know of them in order to understand the frequent 
allusions to them in modern as well as ancient literature,and is more portable and available than 
any dictionary that we know of. it gives an account, also, of poets of classic fable, with the heroes 
celebrated by them, the sybils, oracles, classic games, and the Greek drama, with brief notices of the 
myths of other nations, and an account of the classic authors to whom reference is made. 


‘ NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
A Handsome 12mo Volume, Cloth, $1.25. 
Copies sent post-paid for examination, with a view to introduction, for 15 cents, 


Suplée’s Trench Words. 


By RICHARD OHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


From the Latest Revised Edition. With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional 
Words for Lilustration, and Questions for Examinations. 


By PROF. THOMAS D. SUPLEE. 


The advantages claimed for it, over all other editions, are as follows : 


1. A complete and exhaustive analysis of the revised text has been added. 
2. A set of questions has been prepared, designed not only to call forth the facts 
stated by the author, but also to follow up lines of thought suggested by him. 
At the end of each lecture a list of words has been added, illustrating its various 
topics, and intended to encourage original research on the part of the pupil. 
The Nav’l and N. E. Journal of Education says: “ The editor, in common with other 


teachers, felt the need of making this work more practical as a text-book for schools. The indexical 
outline of the lecture is very valuable, on account of its fallness; this feature alone doubles the orig- j 


O¢ 
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inal value of the work. The blackboard exercises at the close of eech lecture have been prepared 
with great care. and will be found exteremely practical in the hands of an intelligent teacher, The 
questions on the chapters will be valuable tests of the pupils’ knowledge, and the additional words 
for illustration are intended to lead to original thought and investigation. The editor shows an 
enthusiastic love for the study of words, aud has performed a work for American teachers 
students for which they should be profoundly grateful.” 


12mo, Cloth, 400 pages ; net price, $1.00. 
Copies for examination sent, posinge paid, on receipt of 75 cts. 


ce 103 predjsod 103 


XQ Special terms to Teachers for introduction. Catalogues and Descriptive d 
Circulars sent on application. ; ' 


A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


Broadway, NEW YORK. 


"4 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF a i} 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phos-phites. 


8 8 THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
SITUDE ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
IT 18 THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest,and sleep. It gives a better disposition 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, @1. F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


BOOK SLATES 


The best L Slating (without tion) 
> k 
Black Diamond Slating : Gr Weekes 
opeles by any one, with a common paint-brush, to any surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with fu 
d ons for use. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; Gallon, $6.00, 


WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 
Blackboards : 
* LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 
tightly like a map, without injary. 36 and 46 iuches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per yard. 


The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years : 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans ; 
can produce. ; 
ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 


P nord SLACE BOs RD8.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1,2x8 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% tt., tree to all applicants. i 
x4 ft., $2.00, iuitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use J. ESTEY &CO., 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
GB Send for Circular. (404) 191 Fulton St., reed York City. BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, Brattleboro, Vt. | 


<2 528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


6 Barclay St. B. BENJI AMIN, NEW YORK, | rricep caTALOGUE furnished 


18 Importer and Manufacturer of on application. Retey Grane, 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 1 RATES. Haines Upright Pianos. , 
Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. Hazelton Pianos, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 4 “reste, Se 601 Wasnineton St., Boston, Mass. 
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The N ow Readers, 


BUTLER’S SERIES, 


Bound in Cloth. Price, for examination, $1.50. 


UNSURPASSED 


IN ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 
IN GRADATION, 
IN CHEAPNESS. 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


(18 OF WHICH ARE FULL-PAGE,) 


Engraved from Original Drawings and Oil Paintings made especially for this Series by 


PETER MORAN, FABER, SHEPPARD, LIPPINCOTT, 
ALICE BARBER, STEVENS, SOOY, CARY, 

8. J. FERRIS, “POOR, BEARD, LUMMIS, 

THOMAS MORAN, BENSELL, FAAS, SAYRE, 


Anp Eminent ARTISTS. 
Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 


The province of a Reading Book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. In 
seems necessary to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, overlay, and gen- 
erally confuse that part of a child’s education known as “learning to read ” with a multi- 
plicity of irrelevant matters,—kindred, perhaps, but not material,—and which, like the 
modern “ variations” to an old-time melody, either divert the mind from the subject mainly 
under consideration, or completely disguise its identity. 


The publishers of Butler’s Series have presented in these new Readers all that has been 
deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. These essentials are given in 
the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the first propo- 
sition, there can be no question as to the beauty and clearness of typography, the artistic 
finish and appropriateness of the illustrations, and the thorough, careful gradation secured 
by the authors’ plan of arrangement. 


In the matter of gradation, the three main points taken into consideration were the sen- 
timent of the lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words used in its expression, and the 
proper variety of pleasing and instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in 
sentiment, were either modified in language, or rejected as interfering with the distinct plan 
of a gradual increase of the vocabulary, which allowed only a limited number of new 
words to each lessou. These words, being diacritically marked, not only indicate the correct 
pronunciation, but also furnish valuable opportunities for phonic analysis. 


The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public as the proper judges 
of their merits, do so with a fair degree of confidence in their acceptability. It would be 
useless to say that the series is cheap, beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for 
teaching reading, if such were not the case; and on these points they have no hesitation in 
allowing the books to speak for themselves. 


Liberal terms will be made for Readers exchanged for this new series. Special 
discount to the trade and to dealers generally. Freight paid on all supplies for in- 
troduction, and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle supplies. 


Sample Sets. 


Sample sets of this series (when ready) will be sent for examination on recetpt of 
$1.50. This amount will be returned if the books are introduced. 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars, and Catalogue. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
18 South Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


SOMETHING NEW AND PRACTICAL 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 


How to use the English Language. 


How to Talk, over 200 istration, — 42 cts. 
How to Write, 


over 160 illustrations, 60 


These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe t, A.M., Supt. of Schools, 
Aurora, IIl., are the result of many years of successful effort in training 
children to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the young 
learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is ACQUIRING A 
VOCABULARY, and FORMING HABITS OF SPEECH. 

The ordinary school grammars, and alleged language text-books, fail 
because they are only suitable for comparatively advanced pupils who com- 
mence the study too late, after bad habits of speech, which books are power- 
less to correct, have been formed. 

Pupils reading in a Second or Third Reader can readily understand every- 
thing in the first book, and those reading z#te//igently in a First Reader can 
profitably commence its study. 


The Business-Standard Gopy-Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 
Primary Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, . .  perdozen, $ 84 
Common School Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, : a +4 1,20 
Printed from steel plates. Giving the Bustness-STANDARD FORMS of the 
letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system 
of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space than any other 
copy-books. DupticaTe copy in middle of each page. 


CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Superviser ef Public Schools, Boston; formerly Sapt. of Schools, Quincy, Mans. 
These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners 
in Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text- 
books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving both time and expense. The 
Charts comprise Firry NuMBERS, printed on manilla parchment paper 25 x 30 
inches in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading-Charts. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 cts. 


Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 


The best and most popular Reading Charts yet issued, and the only series 
giving a scientific and practical system for teaching reading. Expricit Dr- 
RECTIONS are given on the margin of the Charts, so that the most inexperi- 
enced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 cts. 


MONROE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 

Introduction. 

Monroe’s New Primer, . . . 80 pp., 15 cts 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader, 112 pp., . 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader, 160 pp., 30 “ 
Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader, 208 pp., 42 “ 


Monroe's READERS have been for the past eight years the leading series 
before the public, and it is no exaggeration to say that they are almost unan- 
imously acknowledged by disinterested parties to be the best series published. 
After so long an experience with these books, we frankly say that we do not 
know how to improve the series as ¢ert-books from which to teach reading. 


There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter in the lower 
grades and classes, amd to meet this demand, MoNROE’s ADVANCED OR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS have been prepared by Mrs. Lewis B. MONROE, 
who wrote the lower books of the original series. 


_ In preparing these new books, advantage has been taken of all the recent 
improvements in typography and engraving ; the best artists, such as FRED- 
ERICKS, NORTHAM, WHITE, SCHELL, SHEPPARD, Cary, etc., have been engaged, 
and it is believed that no handsomer school-books have ever been issued. 


Script-LEssons have been largely introduced, and the greatest care has 
been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters, such as are given 
in the most carefully-prepared copy-books. The different books of the series 
contain many other new features, the advantages of which will be apparent 
on examination. 


Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the 
Untredaction price, which will be refanded if the beoksare cither adopted er returned to as. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


NEW YORK, IG Astor Place: WM. H. WHITNEY, 


BOSTON, Bromfield St.: E. C. McCLINTOCK, Agent. 
CHICAGO, 163 Wabash Ave.: F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 
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ARE THE CHILDREN HOME? 


Each day, when the gle glory of sunset 
Fades in the Western sky, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go tripping lightly by, 

I steal away from my husband, 
Asleep in the easy chair, 

And watch from the open doorway 


Fades away in the West, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 

Go trooping home to rest, 
My bueband calls from his corner, 

** Say, love, have the children come ?”’ 
And I answer with eyes uplifted, 
** Yes, dear, they are all at home.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— If some stern critics of our college boys could have 
their way, what an army of prigs we should have turned 
loose upon us at every commencement !|—WN. Y. Tribune. 


A Rapicat. — What a valuable thing it would be if 
some enterprising Board would detail some of its best 
principals upon their full salary to enter the primary 


grades as teachers, say for four years, so that we might 
see what real power in the primary school-room could 
Schoolmaster. 


Disorrtinz. —I do not believe that boys can be in- 
duced to apply themselves with vigor, and, what is so 
much more difficult, perseverance, to dry and irksome 
studies, by the sole force of persuasion and soft words. 
Much must be done, and much must be learnt by chil- 
dren, for which rigid discipline and known liability to 


punishment are indispensable as means. It is, no doubt, 
avery laudable effort in modern teaching, to render as 
much as possible of what the young are required to 
learn easy and interesting to them. But when this 


principle is pushed to the length of not requiring them 
to learn anything but what has been made easy and 
interesting, one of the chief objects of education is 
sacrificed. —John Stuart Mill. 


Manvat Instruction. — The ancient Jews taught 
boys trades; and, two hundred years ago, all over 
Europe equivalent guards against vagabondage,—includ- 
ing some moral teaching for all classes,—prevailed. 
The modern revolution has made it possible for men to 


grow up without any form of skill or any character. It 
is a strange result of American life that so large a part 
of our youth should look down on mechanic arts. — 
Christian Advocate. 


To Take Exercise.——The aim of exercise is 
not solfly to work the organization which is thrown into 
ivity, though that is one; but there is another pur- 
pose i in exertise, and that isto call into action and stim- 
art the faculty of recuperation. Exercise with a view 
to recuperation should never so much exceed the 
capacity of the recuperative faculty as to prostrate the 
nervous energy. The work done ought not to produce 
any great sense of fatigue. The best plan to pursue is 
to begin with a very moderate amount of work, contin- 
ued during a brief period, and to make the length of the 
interval between the cessation of the exercise and the 
recovery of a feeling of “ freshness,” the guide as to the 


fnerease of exercise. If this simple rule was carried in- 
to practice by those who desire to “ grow strong,” there 
would be less disappointment, and a generally better re- 
sult, than often attends the endeavor to profit by exer- 
cise unintelligently employed.—London Lancet. 


REMEMBER THEY ARE CHILDREN. — The pupil can 
not see with youreyes, nor generalize with your concep- 
tive faculty, nor imagine with your imagination, nor 
reason with your reason. We learn only what we teaeh 
ourselves. Overdo your part as a teacher, and you rob 


your pupils of opportunities for mental training, and the 
knowledge you imagine you have communicated to them 
is illusory. Think with them, not for them. Watch 
them, but do not carry them.—Canon Daniel. 


THERE is a great deal of nonsense written about an 
education unfitting a man to earn a living. If a manor 
woman has a good education, he may be unfitted to dig 
ditches or carry a hod, but he is better fitted by this 
education to earn money, and more of it, than he could 
ossibly have done without it. We believe in practical 


education, but that does not necessarily mean teaching 
a man how to lay the bricks. A practical education be- 
gins in the lowest grades, when the faithful teacher, lit- 
tle by little, teaches pupils the value of good and 
thorough work.—Practical Teacher. 


Srory-Te.iuine. — The Erziehung der Gegnwart for 
April publishes some interesting remarks on the art of 
telling stories to children. Stories, the writer says, 
should be adapted to the temperaments of children. 
Those of a vivid imagination should not be excited by 
tales of magic and wonder, but should be told stories of 


daily life. Children of a slow, dull temperament, on the 
contrary, should be told lively, exciting stories. Pict- 
ures should always accompany the story-telling, 
especially with young children, who always want to “see 


something.” 


ARE THE CHILDREN THE SamE ? — In answer to a 
correspondent the Boston, Herald says: That the 
schools are inproving we are glad to hear; that lack 
of pupils is what ails many of them we believe, but 
here is what perplexes us: If improvements have been 
going on everywhere, and things are so much better 
than they once were in the country schools, how does it 
happen that our correspondent can point with pride to 
what the old schools accomplished while nobody does as 
much for the schools of to-day ? Can it be that there has 


been a change in the fibre of the children? We some- 
times suspect it. 

Is Nature Rieut ?—The difficulty in being guided 
by the natural appetites of the child, is the impossibility 
of taking for granted that the child’s nature is a sure 
guide. In point of fact, that nature may be depraved by 
heredity, by associations, or by both. Consequently, it 


will sometimes be necessary to distrust the child’s 
natural inclinations, to give it for its own good the very 
kind of exercise for which it has the greatest aversion. 
—LHd. News, Scotland. 


RECESS BE ABOLISHED ? 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D, 


/ Many experiments are in process which will not result 
in the complete confirmation of what their advocates 
promise. It has recently been proposed that the cus- 
tomary recess which divides the half-day sessions should 
be abolished. If school were held one session per day 
and lasted from nine o’clock in the morning until four 
in the evening without intermission of any kind, it is 
easy to see that there would be a flagrant abuse of the 
health and strength of the body. If the school held 
two sessions per day of one hour or one-hour-and-a-half 
each, it is equally clear that there need be no recess 
within either session of the school. For a session of 
three hours or even two hours, there ought to be, for 
young children, a recess nearly in the middle of it. 
The interval between the forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions should be an hour at least. The recess should be 
from ten to twenty minutes long. The age of the pupil 
is very important in determining this question. For 
children of the kindergarten, aged from three to five 
years, there must be not only a recess every hour, or at 
least every ninety minutes, but there must be willing- 
ness to permit the children to go out of the school-room 
at other times. Again, at the age of five or six years, 
the time of confinement to work should be brief, but 
there may and should be more strictness in controlling 
the caprice or casual necessity of the pupil. For pupils 
in high schools or in the higher classes of the grammar 
schools there may be a two-hours’ session without recess. 

Those who propose to abolish recess seem to ignore 
the obvious physical reasons for its establishment, and 
to advocate the change on the ground of their own con- 
venience and of moral results. It is argued that the 
recess is a serious drawback in the way of preserving 
the tone of discipline in the school-room. It is also 
injurious to the morals by reason of the fact that the 
pupil associates with his fellow-pupils without restraint, 
and may or must see boys of worse character than him- 


|self and learn much evil of them. There has been a 


feeling that association with others should be very select; 
“to turn out together into a school-yard several hundred 
boys is morally dangerous.” 

Admitting some force in this argument against recess, 
we must insist that the original reasons for its estab- 
lishment were physical ones, and that the new plan does 
not meet them. The physical reasons are imperative; 
the moral reasous are only comparative. Abolish recess 
and let children attempt to sit for two and three hours 
under the constraint of the school-room, and the physical 
system will suffer such injuries that life-long incon- 
venience will result. Indeed, within a few years the 
medical profession would trace to their source in the 
school-room many weaknesses in the functions of the 
glandular system. The reaction produced against this 
ill-considered reform in recesses would be swept away 
in a hurricane of popular indignation. But we are told 
that the physical requirements are well looked after in 


this proposed reform. One of the physical needs is re- 
laxation ; the pupil needs to stretch his cramped muscles 


| snd send the blood in torrente through his limbs, which 
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become torpid with unuse while he has been sitting or 
standing for the school-exercises. The pupil is in want 
of fresh air, and of the deep inflation of the lungs that 
exercise in the open-air gives. He ought to use his 
voice, too. The reformers propose to substitute calis- 
thenics for the purpose of supplying all these wants. 
They will throw open the windows and let in fresh air ; 
they will have a system of well-devised movements 
which will give the needed circulation of the blood, ete. 
The periodicity in the functions of the secretory glands 
is to be provided for by a general regulation allowing 
pupils to leave the room whenever they wish to. This, 
the advocates of the abolition of recess concede to be 
necessary. Here comes the difficulty. In practice, the 
teacher finds more evil to result from this indiscriminate 
permission to go out during the school-time than from 
all other sources combined. It is a constant temptation 
to the frivolous pupil, and demoralizing to a high degree. 
But this evil need not be tolorated; the children are 
not to be allowed to go out indiscriminately. If, how- 
ever, the teacher is to be constantly interrupted in the 
course of other work with the problem of deciding what 
cases are necessitous and what ones are not, then all 
other work will suffer and yet many serious mistakes 
occur. A cross word in response to the child’s request 
deters him from asking again, and he prefers self-denial. 
All the good pupils will deny themselves rather than 
ask for a special privilege. Hence, not knowing the 
serious physical evils resulting, many will lay a founda- 
tion for life-long physical weakness. 

All this would result from changing a custom which 
long usage has sanctioned. Without questioning the 
pupil, without discriminating as to his wants, here is a 
general recess already established which provides for 
all cases and of which all will take advantage. Abolish 
general recess, and it must be compensated for by an 
indiscriminate permission to leave the school-room at 
pleasure, or else by a discrimination which is both in- 
delicate and a sure cause of physiological evil. There 
is enough in this second phase of the physiological 
question to condemn the new theory. 

The calisthenic theory is likewise weak. Calisthenic 
exercise serves a good place in the school-room, but its 
most important function is not a physiological one. It 
is true that the blood is caused to circulate more vigor- 
ously through the limbs and those parts of the body that 
have become partly torpid with sitting or standing still. 
But the chief demand upon the pupil in the calisthenic 
exercise is a requirement of him to strain his attention 
and exercise his will. It is a will-training to a greater 
extent than a physiological training. The great dis- 
tinction between work and play is this one: In play the 
mind is spontaneous, governed entirely by its own in- 
dividuality; in work the will-power is exercised to con- 
form its individuality to some externally-prescribed 
course of action. Calisthenic exercise is severe work, 
and not by any means a relaxation. But the child 
needs relaxation, and not merely a change of work, 
although the change is of some benefit. The exercise 
of the limbs in accordance with a prescribed formula is 
not the thing that nature requires. 


What has the child been doing? He has been exer- 
cising his will in the four directions of self-control: to 
be regular, punctual, silent, and industrious, giving his 
attention either to the maetery of some subject by him- 
self, or following with alertness and critical acumen the 
recitation of some fellow-pupil, or some explanation or 
direction of the teacher. Calisthenics does not afford 
relief to the will-power. 

All exercise of the will in the act of fixed and unre- 
mitting attention has a powerful influence over the 
digestive, circulatory, and secretory functions of the 
body. This influence, if not intermitted, will cause de- 
rangement of each and all these. A run in the open 
air, @ saunter at will, or a vigorous game with one’s 
fellows, free from any restrain from authority,—any ex 
ercise, in short, of the spontaneous choice of the pupil, 
will give this desirable relief to the heart, the stomach, 
the glands, and ganglia. Once in two hours for older 
pupils, and once in one hour or one-hour-and-a-half for 
children from three to twelve years, is not too often. 
The recess covers the physiological demands as no other 
device has done or can do. 


The moral argument in favor of the abolishment of 


the recess does not bear careful investigation so well as 
it ought to do to justify so serious a violation of the 
principles of physical education. 

In the first place it is obvious that the recess does not 
furnish an opportunity to form acquaintances to such an 
extent as the association in coming and going to and 
from school, morning, noon, or night. In those cases 
where the noon-hour is passed by the pupil at school he 
is thrown together with others with leisure on his hands 
for forming friendships. In the recess everything is 
comparatively hurry and confusion, and there is very 
little opportunity to form friendships. It must be kept 
in mind that it is close attachments, and not mere pass- 
ing acquaintances, that do injury to the morals, — the 
cases in which bad boys of strong individuality attract 
weaker companions are the dangerous cases. The re- 
cess is not the place where this species of mischief is 
accomplished to any great degree. In the recess the 
pupil is in presence of the whole school, and each indi- 
vidual is giving vent to his pent-up inclinations and 
impulses, and there is a sort of protection from the 
danger of one individual by the sheer multitude of in- 
dividuals which struggle to express themselves. 


If there is anything in the moral argument against 
recess, it holds with stronger force against association 
at noon and in coming and going to and from school. 
But, it may be inquired, ought this limited association 
to be avoided ? Is not the school valuable in this Very 
feature, —that it. brings together young people’ under 
such limitations and restraints as to permit and enooar? 
age reaction against evil influences ? : 
The flower-pot theory of education has not received 
its justification at the hands of the history of education. 
The laissez faire system may be conceded to be worse, 
but that does not warrant us in adopting the discarded 
educational device of seclusion and non-social nurture. 
The cloister would do, if there were no such thing as 
human institutions that have a divine mission. 
history of the Christian church there was an evolution 
through the stages of the anchoretic to the monastic 


the Dominicans and Franciscans in the thirteenth cent- 


labor with, and for, one’s fellow-man. Mere personal 
salvation by means of isolation from human life and its 


slothfulness and gluttony, and their train, while the 
celestial virtues of hope and charity were dwarfed for 
want of occasion for exercise. 


Man’s life is worth living when he builds institu- 
tions,—only in the institutional life does he achieve a 
holy life. The family, civil society, the State, the 
church,—these form the ascending series of cardinal in- 
stitutions, the church being the one which continues 
through into all the future life. According to the 


and reflected in detail by his fellows, so that he shall 
come to sure self-knowledge; nor shall he learn to 
preserve his individuality from the whirling vortex of 
another’s individuality. Hence he shall be doubly 
weak: weak in his ability to resist evil, and weak in 
his ability to discriminate the influence and drawings 
of the good from the influence of the evil and wicked. 
One of the chief means of protection from personal 
influence and its false attractions is the multitude of 
individuals in one’s circle of acquaintance. One con- 
demns in another what one permits to himself; hence 
arises a public opinion wherein each one helps all and 
all help each. Vice is special, while virtue possesses 
generality and universality in its very constitution. 
Hence it happens that society is moral, in its general 
or pervading influence, of necessity. A series of indi- 
viduals do not possess all the same vice; but the most 
important thing is that they do not approve the vice of 
each other where it produces inconvenience to them- 
selves. It is of the nature of vice to be rooted in self- 
fishness,—selfishness being the root of sin and immo- 
rality. Selfishness is anti-social in its very nature. 
Therefore, in the long run, every form of immorality 
meets opposition from one’s fellowmen. The fact that 
this social disapprobation is not direct and immediate, 
is the reason why there are dangers in contact with the 


In the 


ury, and seclusion came to be regarded as less holy than § 


temptations was found to generate the mortal sins of| 


flower-pot theory of education, the individual shall not Him 
learn to know himself through seeing himself magnified Him 


It is, therefore, not possible to avoid dangers in the 
education of youth, by seclusion. But the true way is 
to watch and help the child against too strong attrac- 
tions which he encounters. The school helps this 
counteracting influence powerfully. In the school- 
room there is a daily exhibition of a trial of strength 
and skill in overcoming obstacles to the knowledge of 
truth. Each pupil struggles himself and beholds the 
struggles of his fellows. The spectacle of this strug- 
gle for the mastery of knowledge and power of compre- 
hension is a highly moral influence on the pupil. Self- 
control is the basis, obedience to right authority is 
the means. The cardinal virtues of the school-room are 
regularity, punctuality, silence, and industry. These 
school-room virtues reinforce all other virtues. 

To educate a youth so that he shall have a strong 
moral character, do not isolate him, but teach him to 
come out unscathed from temptation. The school, like 
all opportunities of life, is a place abounding in tempta- 
tions, but it has unusual safeguards against corruption. 
The watchful eye of the teacher is likely to discover 
tendencies before they have ripened into vices. The 
teacher guards first; the parent guards secondly; the 
whole family influence is exerted in behalf of the indi- 
vidual, and the power of the church supports the good 
influences. 

To preserve oneself good and pure amidst evil sur- 
roundings is to attain a moral character; to be pre- 
served from evil character by seclusion is to remain in- 
nocent, it is true, but is not at all to gain a moral char- 
acter. 

To sum up our reflections, then, — 


modes of holy living; then came a great reform through® 4 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


BY HON. J. W. DICKINSON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


It would seem to be unnecessary, in this age, and in 
this country, to force any parent to send his child toa 
free school. But as a fact there are some parents in al- 
most every community who, through indifference, or ava- 
rice, or a plea of poverty, either neglect the education of 
their children or compel their absence from school for 
the sake of the products of their labor at home. In 
such cases it is clearly the duty of the State to inter- 
fere and prevent the unnatural parent from depriving 
the child of his rights. Every child in this Common- 
wealth should be protected from those adverse influences 
which dwarf the body and the soul, and from those dis- 
astrous consequences to which ignorance will inevitably 
doom him. A humane State will not permit suffering 
caused by honest poverty to go unrelieved, but the re- 
lief should never be furnished at the expense of the flie 
of the children. 

Who can furnish an argument that is worth repeat- 


world as well as direct benefits from it. 
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deprived of the opportunity of physical and mental de- 
velopment? Who would advise that, under any cir- 
cumstances which should be permitted to exist in 
this Commonwealth, a young child, with the germ of a 
perfect manhood born in him, should be subjected to 
such privations and such burdens as will doom him to 
live a degraded life ? 

Let it be granted, then, that for the sake of the in- 
dividual, his youth must be protected from every in- 
fringement of his right to those conditions which are 
necessary to the proper development of his body and 
his mind. If we turn our attention to the individual 
as a member of a democratic State, we shall find that 
the same conditions necessary to his personal develop- 
ment are also necessary to his development as a free 
citizen. For if the republican spirit is to prevail, two 
things must be observed : 

1. Every child in the State must be educated. 

2. The children of all classes must be educated to- 
gether. 

One of the fatal effects of ignorance is found in the 
fact, that it renders its victims insensible to their degra- 
dation. The ignorant are disposed not only to refuse 
to make any effort to elevate themselves, but they fre- 
quently persist in rejecting all efforts made by others 
in their behalf. 

For ignorant men and women we can do little or 
nothing except to restrain them by force from crime, 
or relieve them by charity from poverty. But we can 
educate the children, and make them good, productive 
citizens. For these ends we maintain public schools. 
Make them free alike to all, and compel all to accept 
what we have generously provided. 

Our compulsory laws relate to parents and guar- 
dians who have under their control children beween 
the ages of eight and fourteen; to children who 
work in manufacturing and mercantile establishments, 
and to truant children. Truants cannot be trained in 
the ordinary schools, for they are to be confined and 
disciplined as well as instructed. They must therefore 
be sent to schools specially provided for them. These 
schools need not be expensive institutions. The school- 
buildings should be plain, substantial structures, of 
moderate size, and furnished in a simple manner. In 
addition to the dwelling-house and school-building, 
which may be included in one structure, there should 
be a workshop, in which the boys and girls may be 
trained to some industrial occupation. In this way the 
industrial element of education may be successfully 
combined with common-school training, and the truant 
children having acquired both, may be sent back into 
society prepared to take care of themselves. Moral in- 
struction is most effectively communicated to one who 
is living a busy life. That ciass of children called tru- 
ants in this Commonwealth have never had the advan- 
tages of good moral training given to them under fa- 
vorable circumstances. Many of them are wandering 
about the streets, leading idle and dissolute lives, grow- 
ing up in ignorance, and fitting themselves to become 
a burden to society and a dangerous element in the 
Commonwealth. 

They, of course, have no home-training, and they are 
beyond the reach of our common public schools. If 
what has been said is true, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the communities in which these persons live, to 
the State of which they will soon form a part, and to 
the children themselves, that they be taken up as soon 
as they appear, and confined in some place where they 
can be systematically and thoroughly trained in all 
those exercises of body and mind which will fit them 
for their places in life. 


_ Nor Overworxk — It is not so much overwork that 
is killing us as under exercise. The fatal routine of the 
ordinary minister’s [and teacher’s] life, and its lack of 
novelty and stimulus, lull his activities into benumbing 
sleep. No, it is not work that hurts; for we can work 
as long as the day lasts, if indigestion and rheumatism, 
the two enemies of all Americans, will only let us alone. 
To be teased and fretted by pain, to be compelled to 
write when the neuralgia has twisted your brain out of 
shape or taken it away altogether,—well, under such 
circumstances, life becomes a heavy burden, In nine 
cases out of ten it is nothing more than a disgruntled 
muscle or nerve that stands in your way. — Dr. G. H. 
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B. C. AND A. D. 
HINTS IN HISTORICAL STUDY. 


BY GEN, HENRY B. CARRINGTON. 


The study of history, that memorial past which is 
simply the sum of human experience, is really a life- 
work. The leading facts are hardly more in number 
than the incidents of a single life, and yet we try to 
grasp them in a brief term of study. Memory is tasked 
to enumerate names or events, without relation to car- 
dinal epochs in human progress; and the terms, an- 
cient and modern, are arbitrarily used, with slight re- 
gard to the fact that human life is a unit. This unit 
factor is so absolute, that no emotion, desire, ambition, 
or passion ever had force in human conduct that did not 
alike impress all ages. 

We know our personal experience ; and, if we stop 
to recall the past, there is a startling impulse to throw 
back, out of sight, many incidents, and plunge into the 
future without a solemn sense of the lessons which come 
from experience. The time has already come when our 
own national history is so crowded by the incidents of 
invention, expansion, and growth that even the record 
of the struggle for Independence is dwarfed in the con- 
sideration of what we are to-day. The telephone and 
telegraph, over land and under sea, compete with swift 
railroad communications to unify human intercourse and 
human relations, until the earth becomes a whispering- 
gallery, through which vibrates quick intelligence. In 
all this nervous pressure and this excited living, how 
can we bring home to youth the chief facts which give 
value to the past, without a tiresome array of dates, 
names, and numerals which have but little relation to 
practical life? These young people, radiant with hope, 
plastic to influence, soon to be the men and women of 
the Republic, must have some standard by which to 
measure reading and thought. To classify history, as 
ancient and modern, and to memorize dates respecting 
each, is not to establish a stable standard. 

There are but two distinct, controlling, historical 
epochs by which to gauge facts and their relations to 
human life, and each is clearly defined by two letters, 
B.C. and A.D. Close the eye for an instant, and con- 
sider either, The brain is crowded by suggestions, and 
the whole history of man takes shape and purpose. The 
Hebrew and the Christian eras come into close relation 
andharmony. Classical study, with memorials of Greece 
and Rome, sink to a subordinate place. The crude rec- 
ords of Persia, Assyria, and Egypt are invoked in vain 
for recital of their origin and early mission, unless we 
take up the Old Testament itself as the earliest and 
most authoritative standard. The excavations at Nin- 
evah and Tyre, with the impressive, recent discoveries 
near Thebes, only confirm Old Testament history as the 
most authoritative narrative of their glory and their 
downfall. Even the army organization of to-day, with 
regiments of ten companies, each of one hundred men, 
in sections of fifties, is not of Roman, but of Hebrew 
origin. There is a tendency to treat ancient history, 
and especially the Old Testament volume, as semi-myth- 
ological, and lose sight of the Bible as a reliable guide 
in judging the historic co-relations of the earliest nations 
of which we have knowledge. It is not possible to un- 
derstand human history unless we gauge all study of 
the first epoch, B. C., by the relations of man to Jehovah. 
It is equally useless to measure modern progress, which 
is but the fruition of Hebrew history and prophecy, 
without recognition of Christianity as the germ-principle 
which vitalizes and inspires all. 

Just as the first popular government, which had as its 
prime element the deliverance of a people, originated 
with Moses (B. C.), and the spirit of its laws shapes all 
civilized codes; so does the second epoch A. D. find 
its impulse, its hope, and its destiny in the maturity of 
prophecy and the spread of Christianity. There was a 
pivotal period between the outflow of the old and the 
advent of the new, and a single relic is suggestive. A 
rough stone, at an alley-corner, near Billingsgate Mar- 
ket, London, is all that is left of the Roman fortifica- 
tions during the first epoch B. C. A century later, the 
second conquest introduced Christianity. It is well for 
youth to realize that the old mother-country was occu- 
pied by Roman legions, just as the old system was ex- 


piring, and that it was under the wings of Roman ea- 
gles that those principles gained first foothold which 
now have assurance of ultimate triumph, the earth 
throughout. 

The reader of Tacitus, or Agricola, may well consider 
that he is not reading fiction, but ancestral records. 
The unit value of history stands out clearly. Dead 
dynasties had life and place; but, as the buried forests, 
which give us coal, retain the distinct forms of their 
primeval life, so do the Biblical records of the old epoch 
bring us to an active association with earliest history, 
and harmonize all that relates to human development. 
There is a tendency to treat ancient history, by races, 
as a kind of human Zodlogy rather than by the develop- 
ment of the spiritual man toward a perfected civiliza- 
tion. There is also a tendency, once more potential 
than now, to separate religious and hierarchial oppres- 
sion of past times from the underlying fact, that, beneath 
all that oppression there was real growth toward genu- 
ine liberty; also forgetful of the fact, that all force is 
necessarily arbitrary, and that peace itself, when su- 
preme, must be just as absolute and controlling. All 
history becomes logical and coherent in the combination 
and comparison of the two epochs, or dispensations, and 
then comes up the practical question, how to interest 
youth in the study of history as the history of man. 

Daniel Webster stands forth very much as Demos- 
thenes is described by his admirers. No one asks 
whether either flew kites or played marbles. The im- 
press of their attainments remains, and details have been 
merged in character. Some styles of modern instruc- 
tion in history seem to dwarf epochs and progressive 
principles in endless details; when the systematic rela- 
tion of all personal and dynastic struggles to the two 
great epochs of human existance, B. C. and A. D., will 
harmonize all. In all the centuries of either epoch 
there has been struggle, war/ Independent of climate 
or race, civilization or barbarism, there has been the 
same essential conflict, which has its root within man, 
and its external manifestations must be a part of na- 
tional as well as of individual being. And yet it is 
true that, as the conscious soul struggles, and the race 
struggles, the whole progress of men has been upward 
toward fraternity and right. 

The excavated, or crumbling ruins, which show how 
art flourished, and sculpture, painting, and architecture 
had fine expression, and worry some people how it could 
have been so long ago, only demonstrate the truth that 
all can be gauged by their relations to the two epochs, 
B. C. and A. D., and can be solved by no other standard. 

Human brain ever has worked by the same processes. 
When sensual taste controlled, there was sensual delight 
and artistic adornment; but, brain softened, conscience 
retired, decay came quickly, cities crumbled, and chaos 
followed. But, surviving Ninevah, Babylon, Persia, 
and Egypt of the past, there is this fact, sharply clear, 
that the best-accredited record of the origin, and the 
most signal facts in the career of each, must be found 
in “The Old Testament.” Cyrus has monumental rec- 
ord on its pages which no where else is so clearly given. 
Each year and each discovery adds value, dignity, and 
authority to the volume. The whole history of man has 
two elements, each a compound: one is brain and mus- 
cle; the other is conscience, or brain spiritually en- 
thused, and muscle. The one is Godless,—simply man 
as a creature; the other is God-fearing,—man, born in 
the Creator’s image, earnest, hopeful, aspiring to renew 
that image. The old epoch B. C. has its record, its 
types, and its promise; the new epoch A. D. has the 
fulfillment of the old. History cannot be explained 
without the association of these two epochs as substan- 
tially one in essence and relation, and, when both are 
combined, all becomes clear, logical, and attractive. 

To teach history by names, dates, and figures, with- 
out this basis for comparison and relation, is to con- 
found every right sense of human duty and human des- 
tiny. To relate all experience to this standard is 
simply to explain to the young that everybody was 
once young, and did just as youth do now; but that, 
always, everybody had to do right, or suffer the conse- 
quences, Solomon said there was “nothing new under 
the sun.”” Even Napoleon took nearly all of his cele- 
brated “ Military Maxims” from Cesar and Hannibal ; 
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less, except measured by the antecedents and processes 
of the Hebrew record. 

If history be taught by facts thus related, there is 
dignity and delight in the study. Patriarchs become 
allied to us, and we to them. All is progressive, and 
all are our progenitors. A manuscript address, deliv- 
ered in 1758, to soldiers about to march to Canada, in 
the old French War, is before me. Its author gave to 
one jnow living at the age of 88, his grandfather’s ac- 
count of the settlement of New England. If every 
other record of that settlement were burned, here is an 
authentic history. 

The earliest Greek manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment goes nearly back to Iranwus, who succeeded Poly- 
carp, the pupil of St. John; while no manuscript of 
Homer is older than the twelfth century. Hebrew man- 
uscripts relate back so far that the long lives of Adam, 
Methuselah, Seth, and Noah, enabled the sons of Noah 
to have intercourse with Abraham; so that, as near as 
we are by generations to the Pilgrim Fathers, so near 
to the beginning of the epoch A. D. is the unquestioned 
record of the New Testament, and equally near to the 
early history of the epoch B. C. is the accredited Old 
Testament record. It is not, therefore, without sanc- 
tion that it be suggested that history be taught on the 
basis of the two epochs named. All becomes symmet- 
rical and harmonizing, while life itself gathers new in- 
spiration for endeavor, as the assurances that one gov- 
erning Providence has followed all faithful work 
through all time, becomes quickened anew by the con- 
sciousness that we ourselves live at a time when the 
struggles of six thousand yearg hasten toward an uni- 
versal Christian dominion. 


UNCLE DICK’S CUPBOARD. 


ASTORY AND A SUGGESTION. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“There ate a good many odds and ends of boards 
left,” said Uncle Dick Graham, the slow but sure old 
country carpenter, as he was driving the last nails be- 
fore giving over the new Deep-water District School- 
house into the hands of the building committee. “A 
good many odds and ends of boards, and this being 
toward the last of the week, and of the month, my time 
don’t amount to much but odds and ends; so, I guess I 
might as well put a cupboard in the corner there.” 


“ What for?” said Hal Stetson, the painter, slowly 
dipping his brush in the blue-gray mixture in the bucket 
near at hand. 

“’Twill come handy,” said Uncle Dick; cupboards 
alwaysdo. I always make a point of putting one in 
every spare corner, Wood can be put in the bottom, 
and the top will do for books; they may have a library 
here yet.” 

The painter laughed. “A library in the Deep-water 
District!” he said, and laughed again. 

Uncle Dick was nettled, but he showed it only by 
running his rough fingers through his long gray hair 
until it stood out all over his head like a brush-broom, 
and by going to work upon the cupboard without any 
more wasted words. 

Early the next week, when the painter came to lay 
the last coat of blue-gray, he found the cupboard com- 
pleted, and on the top shelf a goodly row of books. 
Opening them, one after another, he found written in 
a bold, round hand, “ The Deep-water District School 

Library. This book is presented by Uncle Dick Gra- 
ham, it being a relict of the library of his late father, 
Rev. Richard Graham.” 

The painter laughed as he looked them over,—not dry 
theological works, but history, biography, travels, me- 
moirs, and letters, and an illustrated copy of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

“Uncle Dick is ahead of me sure, this time,” he said 
of his fellow-workman, with whom he was fond of crack- 
ing s joke, “but I will get even with him; I am a 
bachelor as well as he, and I have some good books. I 
will put them here where they may be of use to some 
poor child who loves to read.” 

“Much obleeged,” said Uncle Dick, who ned in 
while his old friend was Mil- 
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ton, and Robinson Crusoe on the second shelf. “It is 
just what I calculated on your doing.” 

The young man who taught the firat term in the 
new school-house gained so much pleasure and profit from 
the library that when he went away he left an enter- 
taining and instructive work upon birds and animals as 
a thank-offering. This was written on the fly-leaf, 
coupled with the suggestion that all following teachers 
who found the library an advantage, should leave a 
similar token of remembrance. 

The next teacher was a wide-awake young woman, 
and not to be outdone. She set in vogue a penny sub- 
scription for the benefit of the library, and donated a 
volume of poems in her turn. 

By this time a general interest in the library was 
awakened throughout the district. The books had 
been handed about, and talked of, and read from house 
to house. There were contributions from men and wo- 
men abroad in the world, who had been born and bred 
in the Deep-water District. The sending of a good 
book was a simple way of keeping their memory green 
among their kinsfolk and former neighbors. 

I had this account from a teacher who had spent a 
year in the district. 

“ T was never sosurprised in a community,” she said. 
“Tt is rather of an isolated neighborhood, and I carried 
a few choice books, expecting to be famished for read- 
ing-matter. You may imagine my astonishment at 
finding myself in an eminently literary community. 
Old and young join heartily in sustaining a reading- 
circle and lyceum. Their favorite games are ‘Authors,’ 
‘Proverbs,’ ‘Characters,’ and other trials of mental alert- 
ness and intelligence, — dances, card-parties, and the 
objectionable kissing-games that often obtain in remote 
country neighborhoods were unknown. I found later 
that more scholars entered the high school at ‘ the Cen- 
ter’ from Deep-water District than from any of the 
other ten districts in the town.” 

All this set me thinking, and wishing that other dis- 
trict schools would follow the example of the Deep- 
water District in collecting a district library. In this 
age of cheap books it would be a comparatively easy 
matter if parents, teachers, and pupils would interest 
themselves in the enterprise. 

When useful and entertaining standard works are 
given children to read, the objectionable yellow-covered 
novel passing surreptitiously from pocket to pocket 
will be superseded, and a healthy taste stimulated. 

All intelligent children love to read. Bring them 
up to read good books, and they will never seek after 
the merely sensational. 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. L. B. TUCKERMAN, 
Professor of Physiology, Medical Dept. of the University of Wooster, 
Cleveland. Ohio. ; 


That physiology should be taught in the common schools, is 
acknowledged by all who have given the subject thought, but 
the question subjudice is, ‘In what grades should it be taught, 
and by what methods ?”’ 

If it be essential that a child learn to read, to write, to 
reckon, because he must needs use such know ledge constantly 
in his daily business, it is none the less essential that every 
child learn how to care for his own body, and to keep it at 
least free from such disease as results from the violation of 
the most obvious physical laws. 

But the children of the poorer classes cannot attend school 
beyond the age of eleven or twelve. They must, at about that 
age, begin to do something toward their own support; at least 
such is the fact in this city, only about one in five being able 
to pursue his studies beyond that age. Yet these very chil- 
dren are the ones who are to depend on their daily labor for 
their daily bread. Failure of health to them means, stoppage 
of wages, starvation, or at the very best, pauperism; and the 
plan that is usually followed in our schools, viz., the deferring 
of instruction in the laws of health until the later years of the 
course deprives of such instruction the very class that most 
needs it, the very class whose parents are least competent to 
impart by either precept or example that knowledge which the 
school has failed to give. 

If, then, instruction in physiology is to be a practical thing, 
if it is to affect to any great degree the welfare of the masses, 
it must be given before the pupils have reached the age of 
twelve. Such instruction, however, cannot be given from text- 
books. A child might memorize the form of words, but would 
have no conception of the reality. To understand the bony 
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One such seeing and expianation will so fix the more impor- 
tant facts, that they can never be forgotten. The eye should 
be so dissected before them that they may see not only its 
parts, bat the real image produced upon the retina, and the fact 
that the crystalline lens will produce such an image. They 
will then be able to comprehend what you may have to say 
about how to care for eyes. Not only should the valves of the 
heart be shown them, but the fact that those valves do really 
open and shut under proper hydrostatic pressure. The action of 
the digestive ferments upon starch, lean meat, and fats should 
be demonstrated, then the child will realize the necessity for 
thorough mastication of foods; in short, instruction in pbysi- 
ology in the common schools, to be of any real value, must 
follow the same methods as are found successful in first-class 
medical colleges, viz, teaching by actual demonstration. To 
do this there should be a new feature introduced into our 
common-school system, viz , a lectureship in physiology. The 
lecturer should be a graduate in medicine and surgery, and 
should have had experience in the physiological laboratory. 
He should be provided with a skeleton, a manikin, a good 
set of anatomical charts, models of the eye, of the ear, of the 
larynx, and a simple portable apparatus for illustrating the 
action of the digestive ferments. With such an outfit he can 
give a course of lectures, not exceeding sixteen in number, 
that will fix the main facts with regard to bones, muscles, 
respiration, circulation, digestion, nervous system, and the 
five senses, besides giving practical instruction how to render 
that aid in accidents and injuries which should be given at 
once, before medical aid can be summoned. This knowledge 
is of vital importance to every workingman, liable as he is con- 
tinually to accident. 

The question now comes, can children of from ten to twelve 
understand and remember such things? I answer most em- 
phatically, they can! I have seen such children in the Work- 
house Reform School,—where I have been trying some experi- 
ments, during the last year, in this line,—answer correctly, 
after once showing, questions about the eye, heart, etc., that 
would puzzle a good many older people. I have seen them, 
after once showing, perform correctly the manipulations neces- 
sary in resuscitation from drowning, tying a limb to stop bleed- 
ing from an artery, making a stretcher, putting up a fracture 
for transportation to medical assistance, and the like; and as 
children can be taught these things, the ignorance of which 
costs many a life and many a sickness, the State should see 
that no child leaves its schools without knowing, or at least 
having the opportunity to know them. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A TEACHER’S JOURNAL. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, 


JuNE 10, 18—. Iv. 

** Are you going to Saratoga or Fabyan’s this summer?” I 
overheard one teacher asking another this question to-day, and 
I waited for the answer, knowing it had reference to the edu- 
cational associations to be held there next month. 

‘*No, indeed; I couldn’t be induced to go; I don’t want to 
see another teacher till school begins! ”’ 

Now this honest answer came from a young lady under 27,— 
the conventional limit of all lady teachers’ ages,—who is finely 
educated, normally trained for her work, and successful in it. 
Yet she always looks bored when educational publications 
and associations are mentioned. She subscribes to one from a 
sense of duty, and will not go to the other even from that. 
Now the leaders in both these educational enterprises will say 
that something is wrong about that teacher, or she would like 
both. Would she? While I enjoy both, and never attended 
a teachers’ association that I did not feel amply repaid, yet is 
there not something to be said on her side of the question, 
taking her as a type of hundreds of others who feel just as she 
does ? I will step around and look on the other side of the 
shield. 

I shall not be ashamed to confess in this journal that 
I don’t know who makes the programs for educational conven- 
tions, neither do I know who selects the subjects to be treated ; 
but it always seems to me as if the somebody who did it looks 
over the territory to be covered much as a general would ar- 
range an army,—placing one portion here to guard this section, 
and another there as an attacking force; promoting one man 
and relieving another, as personal bias or diplomacy might 
suggest, or local interests demand; and I shouldn’t be greatly 
surprised if strategic movements are sometimes arranged, or 
to know that “feints’”’ are not unheard-of. Afterthe cam- 
paign planning, the promoted man comes to the front and 
reads a “‘paper.’”” Can he be blamed if, in preparing that 
paper, he has before his eyes an imaginary audience of repre- 
sentative men, who will pronounce on his logic, rhetoric, dic- 
tion, and elocution ? Shouldn’t I think of the same thing in 
his place ? 

Now among his real audience sits the average teacher, who 
has worked hard all the year, battling with the annoyances of 
practical details of echool-life, and needs rest, recreation, en- 
couragement, and stimulus, and has sacrificed to come here 
for it. Her work hasn’t taken her into the abstractions of 
pedagogics, and she hears these papers and discussions from 
the wise men of the East and the West with a dazed kind of 
feeling that she is getting a stone when she has expected bread. 
She fails to see the relation between the supply she receives 


framework of the body, a child must see it, and have its parts 
explained simply, clearly, and at the same time accurately, 


and the wants she feels. She goes home with a feeling that 
such neetings are far above her, and that her little school 
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room is such an insignificant speck in the big solar system that 
she don’t believe she will go and see the big planets revolve 
next year. 

Again, she is told that the social intercourse with co-laborers 
is a great tonic. She spends three or four days at one of these 
meetings, and makes not a single acquaintance. Co-laborers, 
if they are women, are almost as bad in their conventionality 
in this respect as the man who saw another drown and didn’t 
save him because he had not been introduced! Teachers are 
quite as apt as other people to wait for grandfathers to be 
vouched for before attempting an acquaintance. Won’t the 
social bait fail to allure next year, after one of these experi- 
ences ? 

Now these are a few points for the fair, maligned plaintiffs 
who will not attend educational associations. None are neces- 
sary for the stalwart defendants, who always give their points 
for themselves. The unwelcome facts remain, that there are 
hundreds of good teachers who would not attend these meet- 
ings if their expenses were all paid for them; and it seems to 
me there is a significance in this unwillingness that calls for 
consideration by educational leaders. Suppose they should 


devote one session to the discussion of it, remembering always 
that when people find the useful and the attractive combined, 
they are sure to appreciate it and profit by it, whether in an 
educational association or out of it. 


15. 

Hearing some children rchearse ‘‘ the house that Jack built,” 
to-day, has suggested another jingle, which I put away in 
these pages to keep from being haunted by it longer. Mark 
Twain says he was saved from insanity at one time by inflict- 
ing a similar rhythm upon other people, thus exorcising 
it from his own brain; so I profit by his suggestion and dispose 
of it here, conscience-free that I am not troubling anybody 
with it: 

This is the city of Boston. 

These are the schools of great renown, almost as good as in 
Quincy town, in the city of Boston. 

These are the teachers weary and worn, who work and work 

from Monday morn, that teach the schools of great renown, 
almost as good as in Quincy town, in the city of Boston. 
_ These are the masters, true and tried, who plan the work 
and teach beside, and who merrily dine and wisely discuss 
what is fittest and best for the schools and for us, the good 
loyal teachers weary and worn, who work and work from 
Monday morn, that teach the schools of great renown almost 
as good as in Quincy town, in the city of Boston. 

And these supervisors that add to their fame, that one of 
the six is a lady’s name, they study new systems and avoid 
technique, and for natural methods advise us to seek, while 
they counsel with the masters true and tried, who plan the 
work and teach beside, and who merrily dine and wisely dis- 
cuss, what is fittest and best for the schools and for us, the 
good loyal teachers weary and worn, who work and work from 
Monday morn, that teach the schools of great renown, almost 
as good as in Quincy town, in the city of Boston. 

This is the wise and genial head, who to his credit be it 
said, does not consider his duty done, till he works for the 


good of every one, as well as for those who add to their fame, 
that one of the six is a lady’s name, that study new methods 
and avoid technique, and for natural methods advise us to 
seek, while they counsel with masters true and tried, who 
plan the work and teach beside, and who merrily dine and 
wisely discuss what is fittest and best for the school and for 
us, the good loyal teachers weary and worn, who work and 
work from Monday morn, that teach the schools of great re- 
nown, almost as good as in Quincy town, in the city of Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The General Congress of Provident Institutions will meet in 
Paris, France, from July 9 to 15. School savings-banks is one 
of the topics for consideration. This subject, now coming 


into prominence in America, the Society has brought to the 
attention of Gen. J. Eaton, Comr. of Education, in a circular 
which invites contributions in the nature of historical, admin- 
istrative, or statistical papers on provident institutions in the 
United States, and any other documents (laws, regulations, 
by-laws, statistics, returns, manuals, treatises, modes of keep- 
ing accounts, reviews, etc ) bearing on the subject. Persons 
desiring to attend the Congress would do well to procure a 
letter from Gen. Eaton. These documents, as well as requests 
to participate in the Congress, may be sent to M. de Malarce, 
at the office of the general secretary of the Congress of Prov- 
ident Institutions, 68 Rue de Babylone, Paris. 


Speed of Horses.—A writer in Nature has recently shown 
that the American trotting-Lorse is growing faster at the rate 
of about two seconds every three years. Thus he proves from 


the racing records that in 1871 we bad 99 horses that could trot 
in 2.27, 40 that could trot in 2.25, 17 that could trot in 2 23, 12 
in 2.21, 6in 219, and 1in 2.17. In 1874 the 100 fastest horses 
were about two seconds faster than the prize winners of 1871, 
there being 98 that ran in 2. 25, and 1 that ran in 215. Similar 
lowering of the re¢ord in 1877, while in 1880 the figures showed 
that 106 horses ran in 2 21, 41 in 2.19, 14 in 2.17, 6 in 215, 2 in 
2.18, 1 in 2.11. If the lowering of the record goes under the 
efforts of our rich men in about the same ratio, there will be 
15 horses in 1890 capable of doing their miles in 2.15, and at 
least one that can trot in what seems to us the impossible time 
of 208. Was it not the famous Flora Temple whose time of 
2.21 entitled her to the admiration of the world ? 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

Teachers, in anticipating the pleasures of the coming vaca- 
tion, itis well to remember that the schools open again in 
September, and if your rooms are fitted with Swasey’s black- 
boards during the summer you will not only anticipate but re- 
alize a pleasant and successful school- 

J. A. Swasxy, Manufacturer, 21 


atile Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


responsible for opinions in Tae JouRNAL as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return re M8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it.) 


The editor is not 


OUGHT TO BE DONE. 


The general government, through its Bureau of Education, 
ought to report as often as once a year all known improve- 
ments in school-house architecture, especially improvements 
in methods of lighting, heating, and ventilating school-houses. 
This has grown to be a matter of supreme importance, and is, 
of course, of general interest. All over the states, everywhere 
the people are building school-houses. They expended for 
this purpose last year nearly ten million dollars. Some of this 
vast sum of money went into buildings constructed on fairly 
satisfactory plans; but a good deal of it, unfortunately for the 
school-children, went into buildings constructed on unsatis. 
factory and even vicious plans. The laws of light, and heat, 
and ventilation were not well understood by the builders. As 
&@ consequence we may expect to see the army of pale-faced 
children from the school-rooms continue, if not increase. It 
is not, however, hard study but bad air that is driving the 
ruddy color from the children’s cheeks. 

How is the evil to be remedizd? By spreading information 
on the subject of school-house architecture with special refer- 
ence to sanitary requirements. The National Bureau of Edu- 
cation should be utilized for this purpose. It may be its clerks 
and statisticians are not adapted to do all the work necessary 
in the preparation of reports on a subject so technical as archi- 
tecture; but, if not, they can be assisted. Competent archi- 
tects and sanitarians can be employed when necessary. This 
is done in the Department of Agriculture, and other branches 
of the public service. Of course the preparation and publica- 
tion of such a report annually will cost some money; but it 
will be worth some money, and it will cost vastly less to 
gather up and compile this information once for the whole 
country, through the Bureau of Education, than it will to do 
it thirty-eight times, through the several States, each State for 
itself. Besides, judging from the past, the States are not 
likely to undertake this work. It must be done by the general 
government or not at all. 

What do you say, Messrs. gentlemen of the Bureau of Edu- 


cation ? H. 

DUTIES OF TEACHERS AS VOTERS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 


The Fairfield County (Conn.) Teachers’ Association, as the 
closing act of a remarkably lively aad profitable session, passed 
a resolution strongly approving the action of the voters of 
Bridgeport, at a late election, in placing an active teacher on 
the Board of Education. The only remarks against the reso- 
lution were made by a conscientious school principal and a 
Methodist minister, and the main argument seemed to be the 
impropriety, not to say the danger, of permitting the mercenary 
and dreadful teacher to have a voice and vote in the deliber- 
ations and decisions of a board of twelve men, and possibly be 
able to run the whole school system of the city for his own 
private advantage! 

Let us begin at once, and never relax our efforts to urge 
upon teachers their duties and rights as citizens, both to vote 
for good school officers and to accept such offices for them- 
selves. The country must be aroused! Now is the time! 

Stamford, Conn., 1883. A. H. STEVENS. 


STATUE - WORSHIP. 


The worship which is rendered to or through images is pa- 
gan, not Christian or Judaic. It is carefully excluded from 
both the Old and New Testaments. It was suppressed among 
the Teutonic race by the Reformation. It is in no way in ac- 
cord with the genius or character of the original institutions 
of the United States. We doubt therefore the propriety of 
giving it encouragement here in the United States in any way. 

The statue of Liberty enlightening the world, by Bertholdi, 
which it is proposed to set up in New-York harbor to attract 
the devout admiration and maintain the consercration of the 
worshipers of liberty who throng to that harbor from all parts 
of the globe, is entirely foreign to our American ideas of cul- 
tivating a respect for liberty. Our American idea of liberty 
enlightening the world is embodied in the school-house rather 
than in a paganish statue; in the Bible, in an imageless church, 
and in a free press. The statue of Bertholdi is no more appro- 
priate to New-York harbor than the Colossus of Rhodes would 
be. Iam not in favor, therefore, of teaching American chil- 
dren to aid in the erection of that statue, any more than I 
would teach them that a painted lady is the goddess of liberty. 
If our American children have money to spend for such mawk- 
ish sentimentality, I would suggest to them to present to the 
city of Havre or Paris a model school-house with a Bible in- 
side, to be erected on a high platform, where it could be seen 
and properly appreciated by every one; or give their contribu- 
tions for the purpose of building a road in Liberia, our colony, 
in order to help the children there from the unhealthy sea- 
coast up into the healthy interior, among savage and Mahome- 
tan tribes that need enlightening very much more than we do 
at home. For my own part I should prefer to help the French 
railroad scheme across the Desert of Sahara rather than to 
help pay for a statue. I am inclined to think that a use of 


images in inclucating devotion to jiberty would tend rather to 


weaken than strengthen that devotion, and might lead in 
course of time to give us a French republic, or a South Amer- 
ican one, instead of the one which which we now enjoy. 
Vermont EDUCATOR. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The pupils in the high school were requested to write answers 
to the following questions: 

1. What is youth the time for ? 

2. How much time do you spend in study out of school ? 

3. How much time can you spend in this way if you try ? 

4. How much time do you think you ought to spend in this 
way? 

The ages of the pupils whose answers are given vary from 
thirteen to twenty. The pupils may fairly be taken as repre- 
sentatives of all in the higher classes in our public schools, 
Their answers are full of interest, and we think some of them 
are worthy of older heads. 

In answer to the first we have: 

1. Youth is the time for forming habits. 

2. The time when we can learn best. 

8. The time for preparation for life. 

4. The time to learn to work. 

5. The time to acquire knowledge necessary to success in 
life, 

6. The time for employing our minds to the greatest advan- 
tage, so we shall have the Batisfaction of knowing something 
when we get old, 

7. The time to drill the mind. 

8. The time to prepare to be useful men and women. 

9. The time to exercise and strengthen the mind. 

10. The time to improve our opportunities. 

1l. The time for receiving wisdom and having fun. 

12. The time to prepare for manhood and womanhood, and 
for eternity. 

The answers to the second and third brought out the infor. 
mation that about four per cent. never study at home, and the 
rest study variously from }¢ to 4 hours on an average. The 
average time of the whole school was found to be about 1 to 
14¢ hours actually spent in study, while the time that could 
be devoted to study by trying was on the average from 2 to 3 
hours. A number of the pupils study music, and must take 
time for practice, while others have housework or farm-work 
to do. 

The answers to the fourth question were very conflicting: 

1. Those who stated the exact time gave as follows: 1 hour; 
2 hours; 2% hours; 4 or 5 hours; and one studious little man 
ran it up to 10 hours per day outside of school! 

2. Other answers were: 

1. All the time we have. 


3. As much as possible; but not so as to sit up later than 
nine o’clock, for that would be more injurious than beneficial. 

The information contained in the answers was of value to 
us in several ways. It enabied us to ascertain the feeling of 
the pupil toward his school-work. It served as a basis for 
suggestions as to time and amount of study to be given to 
school-work, and as to the aim we should have in life. It 
helped us to decide a question brought to our minds by the 
North American Review: Are the pupils in our schools over- 
worked? We decided that in our school they were not. 

J. R. Harker, 
Principal of High School, Waverly, li. 


HOW SHALL IT BE USED ? 


I observe in your columns of May 24 that the sum of $200,- 
000 has been left to the State of Vermont for the benefit of her 
public schools. by Mr. Arunah Huntington of Canada. No 
directions or conditions are mentioned as to the manner n 
which this money is to be appropriated. 

I would suggest that if the terms of the bequest would allow 
it, it might be well to devote the income to pay for a course of 
experimental lectures on chemistry and philosophy at the prin- 
cipal centers of population in each county; or for providing the 
principal schools of the State with the apparatus for that pur- 
pose. J. W. PHELPS. 


GOOD WORDS. 


—“1 become more pleased with your paper every year, and do not think 
I could teach withont it.’”—MatTrTiz E. SHELDON, Hastings, Minn. 


have subscribed for Tae JouRNAL for four years, and it has 


lost if it does not come exactly on time.’’—Josera R. HARKER. 
“‘ Your publications are held in just appreciation by our teachers, and 


the circulation of such papers from now on, as better methods, broader 


views, and greater seal in the cause of popular education will be the 


result. Will have more names ere long.” —J. L. HOLLOWAY. Supt. at 
Sedalia, Mo. ai? 
“ Accidentally, a copy of THE JOURNAL of Dec. 14, 1882, over a year 
old, came into my possession a few days ago. I find it is the very paper I 
want. Judging from that single number [ think it is an encyclopedia on 
education, which our teachers would do well to peruse, and would do so if 
it were within their reach and came to their notice.”"—A. Kaysmr, Tyler, 
Smith Co., Texas. 
“Our Indiana teachers are, each succeeding year, more fally realizing 
the value of your publications, as the increasing number of subscriptions 
doubtless show. After five years’ careful perusal of the, JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION I do not hesitate to venture the assertion that itis withou$ 
a peer, and I trust its success will ever be commensurate with its valye,”’ 
—W. L. Moyes, Teller Citizens’ Bank, Wabash, Ind. 
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2. As much time as is necessary to learn the lessons assigned. 


never once failed to contain something of interest and profittome. I feel ‘ 


are therefore doing a work otherwise unattainable. I hope to increase 
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Tue National Council of Education will meet at Con- 
gress Hall, Saratoga, for its fourth annual session, on 
Thursday evening, July 5 to 11, 1882. 

The National Educational Association will hold its 
twenty-second annual meeting at Saratoga, commenc- 
ing Monday, July 9. 

The American Institute of Instruction will hold its 
fifty-fouth annual meeting at Fabyan’s, White Moun- 
tains, July 11 to 13, 1883. 


Wuixe Governor Butler and a considerable follow- 
ing of educational and political cranks are trying to 
publish the city of Boston to the country as the head- 
quarters of humbug and hypocrisy in popular culture 
and public charity, a great crowd of the most earnest 
and ambitious young people, from every part of the 
Union, is preparing to visit the “Hub” during the 


eS coming vacation, for purposes of study and general in- 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL TEACHERS. 


On the first of September, 1883, a new combina- 
tion of educational papers will be made by the 
union of THe Pustic Scnoor, THe Primary 
Teacuer, THe KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER and 
Tue New Epvucation, so as to form the leading 
monthly magazine in education. It will be a large 
quarto of thirty-two pages, double the present size 
of Tne Pustic Scoot, containing as much reading- 
matter as is now found in the several papers which 
are consolidated in one. The editorial corps of the 
new magazine will consist of Thomas W. Bicknell, 
William E. Sheldon, and W. N. Hailmann, as chiefs 
of departments, with such other associates as may be 
required to make the new periodical the ablest and 
the best in its field of educational literature. The 
new magazine will contain the several departments 
of the united papers, with the old corps of writers, 
and new ones engaged. Money will not be spared 
to make the new magazine thoroughly adapted to 
the wants of the great body of American common - 
school teachers. 

Starting this consolidated enterprise with the large 
circulation of Taz Pustic Scnoor and Tue Par- 
maRY TEACHER as a basis, and confidently expecting 
a very large increase in our subscriptions, we have 
decided wor to increase the subscription price of 
THE NEW MAGAZINE, which will be continued to all 
present ‘subscribers and furnished to all new sub- 
scribers at the low price of Onz DoLuar A YEAR. 
The first number of this new magazine will be 
issued August 20, 1883, and teachers are advised to 
subscribe at once, to receive the first number. We 
shall rely as heretofore on the warm friendships we 
have made and the confidence gained, for a rapid 
extension of the influence of this new educational 
movement, 


| spiration and enjoyment. There is no part of our coun- 


try where a hundred dollars will do more for a young 
teacher or student, in the summer months, than in Bos- 
ton. Comfortable living can be had at from five to 
eight dollars per week, in furnished lodgings. The 
great libraries, scientific collections, and art galleries 
are free to all. Superior private instruction can be ob- 
tained in the city, or at the admirable summer schools 
of Harvard College and Martha’s Vineyard. The sum- 
mer climate is good for work or play, and nowhere are 
charming excursions by sea or land so cheap and satis- 
factory. The office of the JourNAL OF EpucArTION is 
always open, and its readers are always welcome. Our 
Associate Editor will be home from his Southern labors 
early in July, and will be glad to welcome his friends 
from all parts of the country during the summer and 
early autumn months. 


For the next generation our country life, in all parts 
of the Union, will require the most obstinate pushing, 
by the friends of good education, to resist the tendency 
to degeneracy caused by the drain from the farms to 
village and city life. Nothing but a resolute effort to 
keep up the educational opportunities of the open coun- 
try will hold the better sort of people from leaving the 
rural district and going where they can give their chil- 
dren the opportunities of the new American life. It is 
all very well to talk bravely of the joys of country life 
and the virtues and simplicity of the farmer’s lot; but 
as long as the farmers vote down the school-tax, keep 
the school-house unfit for a modern stable, and make 
cheapness the one condition in the employment of the 
teacher, and send their representative to the legislature 
to snarl at public education and cripple the whole upper- 
story of government, this drain will go on. There is 
one way to make hundreds of little Eastern townships 
attractive homes for superior people, and to bring back 
the old love for rural life to the new South. That way 
is for the men of wealth in the country districts to open 
their purses for the children and youth, the city million- 
aire to remember his birthplace by generous gifts for 
the higher uses of the town, and the people of all sorts 
to make every sacrifice in their power to bring the open 
country into line with the new civilization that is bound 
to prevail. In thousands of localities in our country a 
horseback ride of ten miles from a village or railroad- 
station carries you back fifty years in civilization. Our 
young people do right to leave such dismal localities to 
their own fate until their well-to-do people awake from 
the conceit of rural superiority, and make the region of 
which they boast a fit place for a civilized family to rear 
@ house full of children into good citizenship and an at- 
tractive and fruitful existence. 

In a late number of the Princeton Review, Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall prints a very interesting paper on “The 
Contents of Children’s Minds.” A year ago Dr. Hall 
attempted to repeat the experiment of the Pedagogical 
Society of Berlin, Prussia, in 1869, of drawing up a 
series of familiar questions for children in primary 
schools, to test their knowledge of general affairs, es- 
pecially the knowledge of city-born children of the or- 
dinary matters so familiar to every boy or girl in the 
country. Two hundred children in the Boston schools, 


Fepresenting, we should say, a pretty fair average of the 


lower half of the primary grade, were questioned by 
60 teachers, on a table containing some 45 questions 
concerning animal and vegetable life; 15 relating to the 
structure of the body; 20 connected with natural ap- 
pearances and geographical concepts; 6 including geo- 
metrical forms and elementary numbers; 8 testing the 
knowledge of implements of work; 4 concerning col- 
ors; and 20 miscellaneous inquiries, which would be 


whole list, of more than 100 questions, could probably 
be answered by a tolerably intelligent country boy or 
girl of 7 or 8 years, and, in a majority of instances, 
the answers would only prove that children in the coun- 
try are compelled to observe and remember the ordinary 
sights and sounds of the outward world. In the pres- 
ent case, an astonishing amount of ignorance of common 
things was revealed, and the perusal of Dr. Hall’s tables 
would be a decided surprise to thousands of teachers 
and parents in all sorts of city schools. Still, the one 
valuable result of this investigation seems to us to be 
the fact that our great American cities are filling up 
with a class of children who are more thoroughly shut 
out from country life than we can realize until tested in 
such a way as this. Indeed, we doubt if the opportun- 
ity in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, even Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, for the children of the poorer 
classes to learn the common facts of country life, are as 
good as are enjoyed by the operative classes of the great 
European cities, where great parks, cheap fares, and 
mammoth excursions are often provided in abundance. 

But we question the special value of these observa- 
tions for any just estimate of the contents of the mind 
of the average boy or girl. Dr. Hall guards his conclu- 
sions so carefully that no general inference of philosoph- 
ical importance would seem to have been drawn by him- 
self from his partial investigations. Children of all 
sorts know, in a practical way, a great deal more than 
they can put into the most familiar language. And, of 
all delusions, the teacher’s fancy that an “ examination,” 
oral or written, can test the ability to learn or the 
amount of knowledge in the mind of a child under eight 
years of age, is the most deceptive. The very attitude 
of the examiner pervades the whole nature of the little 
one to-a thousand evasions, or involves it in a cloud of 
confusion. There is no objection to the new attempt 
of the philosophers to get at the elements of human 
nature by an analysis of childhood. But every such 
examination leaves us in amazement that suchan empty 
creature as the child that figures in these tables should 
grow out the man we know in ordinary life. But Dr. 
Hall is doing a valuable work in his attempts to marry 
the art of instruction to a rational, mental, and moral 
philosophy, and the present article will well repay peru- 
sal, and may stir up other investigators to even more 
careful examinations with more reliable results. 


Every now and then the Legislature of one of our 
States, largely composed of members who represent the 
least progressive elements of society,—the slow, over- 
economical, narrow, country farmer, living off in a little 
isolated world of his own, or that class of city life which 
is always trying to “ get even” with the more prosperous 
and enterprising side of the town,—turns its eyes on 
public education and thinks it has done a wonderful 
thing in reducing taxation and saving money at the 
expense of popular intelligence. We are never greatly 
alarmed at such demonstrations of legislative stupidity. 
We have never yet known a case when prominent lead- 
ership in such a movement did not, sooner or later, if 
persisted in, ruin the political prospects of the most 
successful politician, or work destruction to any party 
that permanently sold itself to the apostles of popular 
ignorance. It will be well for our legislators, municipal, 
State and national, to bear one thing in mind,—that the 
people of the United States have set their minds and 
hearts on the establishment of an effective system of 
public instruction. Different communities will achieve 
this desirable thing in different ways,—direct or tortu- 
ous, intelligent or confused, skillful or blundering,—as 
the case may be. But the dullest American town, or 
the most backward commonwealth is on the march 
toward this objective point, and, sooner or later, spite 
of all hindrances, will reach the goal. There is some- 


thing almost sublime in the irresistible force of an 


fair questions for an average boy of 5 to 6 years. The 
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American community “on the war-path” for the better 
instruction and training of its children. It will push 
on, regardless of the threats of the priest, the sneers of 
the “scientist,” the indifference of a fashionable upper- 
ten, the stinginess of selfish wealth, and the mischief- 
making of political wire-pullers. Indeed, out of the 
very depths of the most ignorant class will be developed 
a dull, dogged sense of the injustice of its own condition 
_and a relentless purpose to secure the means of advance- 
ment for its own children. So, if our fathers in the 
city council, the town meeting, the legislature, and 
Congress are able to receive good advice, they may be 
told plainly that the most dangerous thing any public 
man in this country can attempt is to get across the 
track of the people’s educational train. Sooner or later 
the slow rumble of the children’s engine is heard in the 
rear of the liveliest politician, and the only thing left for 
him is to get on board, clear the track by political retire- 
ment, or defy the train and be run over. The leading 
public men, especially of the Southern States, of twenty 
years hence are not to be found among the little fiery, 
wire-pulling politicians of the cross-roads who are fan- 
ning sectional animosities and pulling the wool over the 
eyes of the docile rank and file of the party, but among 
quite another class, the thoughtful young men, in all 
walks of life, who are pondering deeply on public affairs, 
going upon school committees, and in all ways at work 
for the better interests of the people. Their time may 
be delayed, but it is as sure to come as the year 1900, 
or the sunrise on the first January morning that follows 
the next December midnight. 


ALASKA: ASSISTANCE ASKED FROM THE 
FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 


A new era is opening for Alaska. Two years ago 
gold mines were opened about 160 miles northeast of 
Sitka, and the mining village of Juneau was established. 
From these mines $150,000 worth of gold-dust was taken 
last season. Rich discoveries were also reported in the 
valley of the Upper Yukon River. These reports have 
created considerable interest in the mining regions of 
Arizona and the Pacific Coast, and hundreds have, 
within the past few months, gone to Alaska. 

As a mining excitement first opened up California, 
Colorado, and Montana to settlement, so the present 
movement may be the commencement of the develop- 
ment of Alaska. That development has already com- 
menced., In addition to the quartz-mills and mining- 
interests, trading-posts have been established at a num- 
ber of native villages. The Northwest Trading Com- 
pany has established extensive works at Killisnoo for 
the manufacture of fish-oil. Four salmon canneries 
have been established at different points, and several 
fisheries at others. Extensive cod-fisheries are in oper- 
ation at the banks, off of the Shumagin Islands, and 
sawmills are running at Sitka, Roberts, Klawack, and 
Jackson. 

These changes again bring up the question of educa- 
tion. Shall the native population be left, as in the past, 
to produce, under the encroachments of the incoming 
whites, a new crop of costly, bloody, and cruel Indian 
wars, or shall they be so educated that they will become 
useful factors in the new development? The native 
races are partially civilized, industrious, anxious for an 
education, readily adopt the ways of the whites, and 
with the advantages of schools, will quickly, to all 
intents and purposes, become citizens. To accomplish 
this, requires the sympathy and codperation of the 
friends of education throughout the country. 

Many intelligent Americans have for some time past 
felt ashamed that any large section of our land should 
be left without educational privileges,—that Alaska 
should be worse off than when under Russia, the United 
States having failed to continue the schools that for 
many years were sustained by the Russian government. 

In 1882 President Arthur sent a special message to 
Congress, asking for an appropriation for schools in 
Alaska, to be administered through the National Bureau 
of Education and the Department of the Interior. It is 


now proposed to renew the agitation. This can be done 
by the friends of education using influence with their 
congressmen. It would also be of great assistance if at 


pach of the State and other educational conventions of 


the summer a resolution could be passed and officially 
sent to Hon. Henry M. Teller, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, requesting him to use his influence in procuring 
an appropriation for common schools in various sections 
of Alaska, and an industrial training-school at Sitka. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


Our associate editor was able to attend the com- 
mencement exercises of Roanoke College, Virginia, on 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th of June. This institution, 
although celebrating its thirtieth anniversary the pres- 
ent year, has been known to the Northern public only 
recently, and chiefly through the efforts of its young 
president to awaken attention in its behalf. Its his- 
tory, like that of many another American college, is an 
affecting record of self-sacrificing labors in behalf of the 
superior education of young men in moderate circum- 
stances in a new country. Although not new, in one 
sense, yet, thirty years ago, that portion of southwestern 
Virginia between the sources of the Roanoke and the 
James and the border line of Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio was a region very sparsely populated, with small 
advantages for schooling of any kind, its vast material 
resources waiting for development. But it had some- 
thing far more valuable than its mineral treasures,—a 
population descended from the Scotch, North Irish, and 
German emigration, unsurpassed by any class in America 
for native vigor, solid worth, and capacity for good in- 
struction. Outside the valleys the slave-holding interest 
was not prominent. In short, a generation ago, this 
region was the Virginia of the future, awaiting its call 
to the front. 

Out of the German division of this people came the 
movement which originated the present Roanoke Col- 
lege. Its true existence began with its first president, 
Dr. Bittle, who for more than twenty years toiled like 
a Hercules against every obstacle to establish a center 
of good learning for the people of his religious connec- 
tion. Around him grew up a corps of teachers worthy 
of such a leader, two of whom are still among the pres- 
ent faculty. The school slowly grew, kept itself alive 
during the war, and now, at the end of its first gener- 
gtion, is able to make an honorable show of past service. 
In this time it has received more than a thousand, and 
graduated nearly three hundred students, the majority 
of young men of that substantial and vigorous sort on 
whom the future of every Southern State so largely de- 
pends. It has received students from some twenty 
States of the Union, and its name is cherished in every 
part of the South. 

We found Salem, Roanoke Co., one of the loveliest 
villages in this land of wonderful beauty,—the moun- 
tain region of Southwestern Virginia, situated a thou 
sand feet above the sea, it is literally encircled by a 
girdle of the beautiful wooded ranges of the Blue Ridge 
and the Alleghanies, with numerous peaks from two to 
four thousand feet in height overlooking a meadow and 
upland region of rare loveliness. There are few college 
towns in our country more favorably situated for health, 
charming scenery, and friendly society than Salem. 
The college is now possessed of a handsome property in 
buildings; a well-kept campus, from which rare glimpses 
of attractive seenery are gained ; a good working-library 
of 16,000 volumes, and an attendance of a hundred and 
thirty students. Ourfour-days acquaintance with these 
young men, their professors, and the large number of 
visitors from the adjacent country convinced us that 
President Dreher has not overrated the importance of 
this fortress of the New Education in new Virginia. 
With one-exception Roanoke College is the only insti- 
tution of the sort in a region as large as the State of 
Maryland, which ‘is rapidly coming into notice as the 
mining, metallic, manufacturing, and cattle grazing por- 
tion of the State.° The new iron town of Roanoke is 
only seven miles away, and the whole country is alive 
with the omens of bright promise for a near future. It 
will be a great advantage if this young institution can 
offer, at its present moderate rates, a thorough college 
education to large numbers of the active young men of 
such a district. Roanoke offers, in addition to its two 
present substantial courses of study, next year, a series 
of lectures on pedagogy, by Drs. Ruffner and Wicker- 
sham and Professor DeGraff. President Dreher is one 


of the youngest men in similar positions in the South, 
and is surpassed by none in his energy, active interest 
in the new education, patriotic spirit, and sympathy 
with young men who must work for the training which 
is their only outfit in life. 

Many of our Northern capitalists are already inter- 
ested in this portion of Virginia, which should furnish 
abundant material for Roanoke College. Believing, as 
we do, that every man who is making money out of the 
development of the new South should contribute gener- 
ously, in some practical way, for the education of its 
people, we would urge al] who are interested in this 
portion of the country to consider the claims of this 
worthy institution. Although but slightly in debt, 
Roanoke is in need of almost everything required for a 
fully-equipped mental gymnasium of such a body of 
young men as it proposes to educate. It needs more 


buildings, funds for student aid, endowments for the 
better salaries of its faithful professors, books, and ap 
ratus. Nowhere could a quarter of a million dollars in- 
vested in the superior education of young men who aré 
helping themselves in order that they may help their 
country be planted with prospect of richer return in a 
near future. 


DRIFT. 


— We are not able to understand why a great school-house, 
which contains several ‘‘lady teachers,’ graduates of cele- 
brated schools, and at least fifty girl pupils over fifteen years 
of age, should be left to the dire disorder, sometimes even the 
disgraceful uncleanness, litter and confusion, that we now 
and then come upon in our travels up and down the land, 
Culture begins with personal neatness, and any school-room 
can be made clean and orderly by the executive pluck of its 
presiding mistress. The condition of a school-house is one of 
the most important elements of the school-life of the children, 


and the young woman, in position, who neglects the function 
of house-keeper in her office of er, however learned or 
accomplished, needs reconstruction in a very emphatic sense, 


— We recall a great school-room, full of boys, with a big 
stove in the middle, a receptacle of tobacco-juice, cigar-stumps, 
and general uncleanness; a big platform at one end, crowded 
with indescribable rubbish; the faded wreaths of a Christmas 
celebration, six months past, hanging in unsightly and dusty 
festoons about the walls; and the master, a famous “‘ pro- 
fessor,’’ perched in a high chair, with a big pile of rods near 
by, brandishing a long switch in his right hand, “‘ hearing” a 
Latin lesson; while a marble tablet, commemorating a favorite 
woman teacher in the school, looked out upon the spectacle. 
It was a wonder that the dear lady in glory didn’t ‘‘ material- 
ize’? and go through that abode of dirt and disorder with a 


big broom, winding up with ‘‘ dusting out’’ the learned “‘ pro- 
fessor,’’ who was kept there apparently as an object-lesson’’’ 
of almost everything an American boy should not become, 


— The subject of railroad geography does not receive the 
attention it deserves in schools. After the physical and the 
ordinary geography of our country is known, there should be 
a thorough training, from the railroad-maps that can be easily 
procured at any general ticket-office on the great routes of rail- 
way, steamsbip, canal, and coastwise travel. American civil- 
ization is now deepening all its channels along these great 
routes of intercourse. The leading commercial towns, even 


the educational centers, are found on these lines; and a school- 
boy ignorant of this feature of Americn progress is all afloat 
in his practical estimate of home geography. 


EXCURSIONS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


Ne. Fabyan’s to summit Mt. Washington, Washington Rail- 
way, and return,—sale limited to een J of Mt. Washington Raliroad,— 
$300. 2. Fabyan’s to base Mt Wasbington and return, $110. 3%. Fa- 
byan’s to Bethlehem, or to Littleton and return, $1.00. 4 Fabyan’s, by 
Narrow Gauge Railroad, to Profile House, and return, $2.00, &. Bethie- 
hem Station or Bethlehem Junction to Profile House and return, $1.50, 
6. Profile House to Flame, Basin, and Pool (a carriage trip of wy ~ 

Fa- 


the reverse route. Tickets at Plymouth office; w 
33 00. 16. 4 
from Weirs, on the B., CO. & M. BR. R., to W 


steamer; returning, 
Wells River, or St. Johnsbary to Newport and return, $2 50. From’ 
same to Magog, or Georgeville and return, $3.00. 39. From same to 


Montreal and retarn, $5.00. 
Sherbrooke), $6 00. 34. From same to Quebec and return (via Montreal, 
and steamer both wavs; 83, or, via Montreal and North Shore Railwa 
both ways), $7.00. 233. From same to Quebec and return (via Montr 
and steamer to Quebec, returning via Sherbrooke; 94, or, via Montreal 
and North Shore Railway to Quebec, returning via Sherbrooke; BS, or, 
via Sherbrooke to Quebec, returning via steamer to Montreal, thence via 
South Eastern Railway; or, 36, via Sherbrooke to Quebec, returning via 
North Shore Railway to Montreal, thence via Souta Eastern Railway), 
$10.00. 37. From Fabyan’s over any of the above routes and return to 
Fabyan’s, $2.00 additional. 28. From Fabyan's to Ss. Johnsbury (via 
P, & O. and &t. Johnsbury and Lake Champlain R. B.), in connect! 


ion 
pr the above routes, returning to St. J or Wells River, $1.50 
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yyan’s to Brunswick Springs and return, $300. @. Fabyan’s to Dixville 
Notch, Brunswick Springs, and return, $7.00. 10. Fabyan's to summit aes 
of Mount Washington, by rail, thence to the Gien House, return from i% cas 
Glen House to Glen Station, and by P.& 0. R R., - White Moun- 
tain Notch to Fabyan’s, from July 9 to 14, $800. 4&8. Fabyan’s to sum- — 
mit Mt. Washington hy rail, thence by carriage to Glen House, and retarn al 
same way, $7.00. 823. Fabyan’s through White Mountain Notch and re- ; 
turn, during week of Institute, $2.00. 13. Fabyan’s to Crawford Honse ' 
and summit of Mt. Willard, tickets good from July 9 to 14, $1.30. 84. 
Fabyan’s through White Moantain Notch to Portiand and Old Orchard 
Beach and return, July 9 to Aug. 4, $4.00, 85. When going to the Insti. 
tate on B., C. & M. R. R., zee can take the rail and stage trip from mh ; 
mouth to Profile House through Sventgewames Valley and Francon' 
Notch, thence ‘eg Gauge to Bethiehem on the regular route, or } 
you can return by ; 
going or at tow = . 
on Lake Winnipis 
boro’ and ‘Centre Harbor and return to Weirs: ticket may be had on the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue New oF Famity Mepicine: Our Home 
Physician. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D., Fellow of 
the New-York Academy of Medicine; assisted by eminent 
medical authorities in the City of New York. Revised and 
enlarged. Sold by subscription. New York: E. B. Treat. 
This great work of over fifteen hundred pages is a Popular 

Guide to the Art of Preserving Health and Treating Disease. 

It contains plain advice for all the medical and surgical emer- 

gencies of the family, with clear descriptions of the structure 

and functions of the human body ; the influence of occupation 
on health and longevity; the laws of inheritance; with new 
and original chapters on diet, stimulants and narcotics, air, 
sunlight, exercise, climate, electricity, and nervous diseases of 
modern times; and full directions for the care of the sick and 
the nourishment of infants and children; with a general de- 
scription of recent medica! discoveries aud improvements, and 
all possible self-aids for the treatment of accidents and disease, 
stated in plain language, adapted to the wants of the house- 
hold and for the use of those who are beyond the ready call of 

a physician. The entire work is based upon the most recent 

and the highest authorities in the several departments, and 

brought down to the latest dates. 

The mission of such a work cannot be too highly com- 
mended. By giving the people in a popular form accurate in- 
formation concerning the laws of health is to prevent disease, 
and augment the wealth, usefulness, and happiness of a nation; 
to teach the necessity and duty of checking the first inroads of 
disease is of vast importance; to diminish the evil and fatal 
effects of disease, by plain advice and simple rules, suited to 
emergencies, is to prolong and save life in many instances. 
This great work is contains a compendium of the whole of the 
popular medical science of our age, and gives information 
concerning the progress of all scientific methods of treating 
disease, describing and illustrating recent inventions, dis- 
coveries, and improvements, both interesting and valuable to 
the afflicted of every class. The chapters on the subjects of 
food, stimulants, and narcotics, exercise, sleep, laws of inher- 
itance, influence of occupation on health and longevity, etc., 
are of the highest importance, and of practical value. It isa 
work that every family should possess. Children should be 
instructed in the departments of physiology and hygiene, not 
only in the school, but in the home circle. The numerous 
ehromos and wood-cut illustrations greatly enhance the use- 
fulness of this New Cyclopedia of Medicine and practical 
guide for preserving health and treating of disease. The Ma- 
teria Medica portion of the volume is by Laurence Johnson, 
M.D., and gives a list of medicines, their preparation, and 
doses, designed for ready reference, making the work indeed a 
Home Physician. A full alphabetical index is added. Taken 
as a whole this cyclopwdia must add greatly to the knowledge 
of science in its relations to humanity. The great aim of the 
distinguished author seems to have been the prevention of dis- 
ease, to give an intelligent knowledge of the laws of health, 
while the remedial! portions of the work are very full and com- 

te. It must be borne in mind always that the power of 
medicine is at best limited. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Asa R. Butts, New York, bas published a work by Charles 
Holland, Ph.D., author of Pre-Adamite Races of Men, Aspasia, 
ete., entitled Spiritual or Magnetic Forces. 


— The concluding volumes of the series, The Navy in the 
Civil War, will be published in a few days by Messrs. Charies 
Scribner’s Sons. Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, who writes 


— Harper & Brothers have decided on destroying the plates 
of their Magazine and Weekly up to 1880, and all the stock of 
= periodicals on hand they have sold to Estes & Lauriat, 

ton. 


— Charles H. Whiting, Boston, has just completed arrange- 
ments by which he becomes the Boston agent of the Orange 
Judd Co, He will keep full lines of the company’s publica- 
tions in stock. 

— D. Lothrop, Esq., of the firm of D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
has purchased *“‘ The Wayside,’”’ Hawthorne’s old home at Con- 
cord. He intends to make it his summer residence, and will 

rve much of. its antique portions which date back to the 

volution. 

of the naval operations on the Atlantic Coast, brings experi- 
ence and peculiar knowledge to his work. Commander A. T. 
Mahan in his book, The Gulf and Inland Wuters, gives the 
history of the movements of the naval forces on the Missis- 
sippl, its tributaries aud the Gulf, in connection with the oper- 
ations of the army and independent of it. 

— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia announce that the third 
volume of the History of the Civil War in America, by the 
Comte de Paris is ready for delivery. This volume, as has 
already been noted, embraces without abridgment the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the French edition, and covers one of the 
—_ interesting as well as the most anxious periods of the 

— James W. Pratt, 75 Fulton street, New York, has just 
published How to Get on in the World, as demonstrated by the 
life and language of William Cobbett, to which is added Cob- 
bett’s English Grammar, with notes. The book has been 
written by Prof. Robert Waters, teacher of languages and lit- 
erature in the Hoboken (N. J.) Academy. We have already 
to = book in Tue JouRNAL of 

more thoro confirms 
appreciation of the work. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have published a cheap 
edition of The Data of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer, with an 
introduction. Price, in’ paper covers, 50 cents. This work 
contains sixteen chapters, in which the famous author dis- 
cusses the principles of morality and treats of **Conduct”’ in 
general ; The evolution of conduct ; Good and bad conduct; 
Way of judging conduct,—the physical, biological, psycho- 
logical and sociological view; Criticism and explanations; The 
relativity of pains and pleasures; Altruism vs Egoism ; Egoism 
vs. Altruism: Trial and compromise ; Conciliation; Absolute 
ethics and relative ethics, and the scope of ethics. 

— The readers of Gen. Andrew A. Humphreys’s recent vol- 
ume contributed to the series ‘‘ Campaigns of the Civil War,” 
describing Grant’s campaign in Virginia in 1864’-65, will be 
glad to know that he has prepared for publication another 
book which Messrs. Scribner will publish at once. The new 
volume is entitled, Gettysburg to the Bapidan: The Army of 
the Potomac from July, 1863, to March, 1864. Though not 
directly connected with the series of War Histories just com- 
pleted, it forms a connecting link between the account of the 
battle of Gettysburg and that of the operations in Virginia in 
1864. The monograph will be well illustrated by maps pre- 
pared under the author’s direction. 

— Rev. Thomas Timmins, secretary of the Parent Band of 
Mercy of America, has prepared The History of the Founding, 
Aims, and Growth of the American Bands of Mercy. Price, 
12% cents; to be obtained at the office of the Massachusetts 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 96 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. Through the generosity of Samuel E. 
Sawyer, of Boston, cuts from photographs of Messrs. George 
T. Angell and Mr. Timmins are furnished as a frontispiece, 
The book is full of interesting stories, sketches, and miscellany, 
which will interest every member of the Bands of Mercy in 
this country, and aid in promoting the noble work of securing 
kindness to animals. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons,New York, have issued Vol. I., No. 
2, June, of Topics of the Time ; a series of representative es- 
says on questions of the day; price, 25 cents. This number is 
entitled ‘‘Studies in Biography,’ edited by Titus Munson 
Coan. It contains seven able and interesting papers: 1. Leon 
Gambetta,—A Positivist Discourse, by F. Harrison. 2. Jona- 
than Swift, from Blackwood’s Magazine. 3. Miss Burney’s 
Own Story, by Mary E. Chester. 4. Samuel Wilberforce, by 
Sir G. W. Dasent. 5. Lord Westbury and Bishop Wilberforce, 
—A Lunatic Dialogue,—by H. D. Traill. 6. Correspondence 
De George Sand, 1812—1847, from Edinburgh Review. 7. Lit- 
erary Bohemians, from Blackwood’s Magazine. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish “ Pages from 
an Old Volume of Life,’’ which includes portions of two other 
books by Dr. Holmes; namely ‘‘ Soundings from the Atlantic,”’ 
and “‘Mechanism in Thoughts and Morals,” to which are 
added essays that have not been before collectedin book-form. 
This completes the reissue of Dr. Holmes’ works in the new 
and attractive Library edition. The two last volumes of the 
Riverside Hawthorne, the first of which includes the “ Dolli- 
ver Romance,” “ Fanshawe,” Septimius Felton,” and “ The 
Ancestral Footstep;’’ and the last, or twelfth volume, contains 
tales and sketches, with the “‘ Lifeof Franklin Pierce,’”’ which 
has not been recently included in the editions of Hawthorne’s 
Works, together with a new and fall biographical sketch of 
Hawthorne, by George P. Lathrop, his son-in-law. ‘* Voices 
for the Speechless,’ a book of prose and poetical selections 
from excellent authors, pressed into the service of the Amer- 


ican Humane Association, by its secretary, Abraham Firth, 
who desires to promote consideration and kindness for ani- 
mals on the part of children; and five new numbers in the 
Riverside - Literature series,—one part including Holmes’ 
** Grandmother’s Story,’”’ with other poems; the other four 
containing Hawthorne’s True Stories and Biographical Stories, 
These last are intended for use in schools, and most of them 
have questions appended. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


America Not Discovered by Columbus; An historical sketch of the dis- 
in the Tenth Century; by R. B. Anderson. Chicago: 
. 8. 0. 
Little Brown Top; by E. A. Rand; $1.25. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 
Hot Plowshares: a novel; by Albion W. Tourgée, author of “ A Fool’s 
Errand”; 610 pp., illus.,cl., $1.50. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
a yd from Natare; by Tristram J. Ellis; illus. New York: Mac- 
millan . 
The Data of Ethics; Herbert Spencer; paper. s 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Germany, Without Spectacles ; Henry Euggles; cloth le 
uccessful Men o : W. F. Crafts; Li ; 
25 cts. New York: Funk 
Plant}:fe: Popular papers on the phenomena of Botany; by E. Step; 
illus .. In the Olden Time ; Leisure Moment Series; 25 cts. New York: 
of Jone Adame 
emoirs of John Adams Dix ; compiled by his son, Mor; Dix; ill 
in two vols., with portrait, cl.’, $5 Comparative Stractaral 
and Systemstic; for the use of schools and coil ; by J. m; revised 
‘Ladies a novel; by Mrs. bant ....For a 
ajor: a novelette; F. Wool ; ib coos Lacy 
Little; illus. New Yow Harper ani by 
Manual of Taxidermy; by C. J. Maynard; illus. Boston: .- Casino. 
Ten Books for the People; given to the members of the Ed. Bureau; 
* Rainbow,” or Second Series, 1882-3; edited by.C. E. Bolton. Cleveland, 
ow to by tho Lite Langnage 
of William Cobbett; Waters; 16. 3 
— by R. with portrait; cl., $1.75. New 
eb, the Irrepressible; M. M, Pa ; Hammock Series ; ° 
Henry A. Sumner & Co. re 
ger Lily, an er Stories; Schayer; cloth.....Land and Labor in 
the United States; by Wm. G. Moody; cloth, $1.50. New York: Charles 
e Reading Books: Its Pleasures, Perils, Profits ; . 
Thwin Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The History of the Founding, Aims, and Growth of the American Bands 
P. H. Foster & Co. 
es in Biography; . by T. M. Coan ; Topics-of-the-Times Series; 
75 ote... Handbook for Hospitals; cl., $1.00. New York G. P Putnam's 


What to Do First in Accidents and E es ; w.D 3 
second edition, rev. and ent., with new ils. Biakiston’ 


The Materials of Engineering; in three parts; Part 11.—Lron and Steel; 
by H. Thurston; tilus., cl., $6. New York; J, Wiley & Bons, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
Tue PLANETS—JULY, 1883. 

Mercury reaches his western quadrature on the 24, and will 
be brightest from the 2d to the 5th, being a morning star and 
rising before the Sun. At the time of greatest brilliancy he 
will be moving eastward past the stars of the constellation 


the great crab Nebula. West of him will be seen the Pleia. 
des and Hyades; while Betelguese, the Kings, and Rigel in 
Orion are south of him, and near the eastern horizon also. 
He rises as follows: 1st, 3h. 25m. morning; 4th, 3h. 22m. morn- 
ing; Sth, 3h. 23m. morning. 

He will be in conjunction with the planet Venus on the 3d, 
being 2° south of her; and againon the 8th, being but 1° 
south of her. 

Venus will be east of Mercury after the conjunction of the 
8th, passing into the constellation Gemini, and at the close of 
the month will be just south of Castor and Pollux. She rises 


as follows: 
July 10, 3h. 20m. morning. 
20, 3h. 33m. 
30, 3h. 51m. 

She will be in conjunction with Jupiter on the 26th, but 
they will be too near the Sun to be readily seen. 

Mars passes between the Pleiades and Hyades in the middle 
of the mohth, and will be in close proximity to Saturn on the 
20th, being when nearest only one and one-half degrees north 
of that planet. He rises as follows: 

July 10, 14. 38m. morning. 
20, 1h. 17m. 

Jupiter will be in conjunction with the Sun on the 5th, and 
after that date will be a morning star until Oct. 27, at the time 
of his western quadrature, when he becomes an evening star 
again. His close proximity to the Sun will render it difficult 
to see him this month, rising as he does, on the 30th, at 3h, 
33m. morning. 

Saturn is also a morning star, rising on the 10th at 1h. 57m. 
morning; 20th, 1h. 23m. morning; and 30th, at Oh. 45m. morn- 
ing. Heis in Mars’ vicinity, being but a few degrees east of 
the Hyades. His conjunction with Mars, on the 20th, has al- 
ready been spoken of. 

Thus Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are all 
morning Stars during July, offering quite peculiar attractions 
to the early riser. ' 

JULY METEORS. 

The falling stars, or meteoric groups through which the 
earth passes in July are as follows: 1. The Polarids, radiat- 
ing from a point near the middle of the handle of the Little 
Dipper in Ursa Minoris; about 5° from Polaris. Occasional 
showers from his group will continue to be seen as late as 
Sept. 10. 2. Cygnids I., radiating from a point about 5° to 
the right of Alpha Cygni, the bright star at the head of the 
Great Cross. This is a very active group, beginning about 
July 5, and continuing until Aug. 31. 3. The Aquarids, hay- 
ing their point of radiation about 7° north of the A in Aqua- 
rius, beginning July 5 and continuing until Oct. 31. 4. The 
Androniedes I. radiating from near Delta Andromeda, nearly 
midway between Alpheratz and Beta Andromeda (Merach), 
beginning July 21 and continuing until Sept 3. This is a very 
active group, and is also seen, in a lesser degree, in October 
and November. 5. The Persides, having their radiant point 
about 5° north of Algenib, in Perseus, beginning July 23 and 
lasting until Aug. 20, reaching ite maximum Aug. 10 (the 
remains of Comet III. of 1862 ?). Several other groups of less 
importance are encountered this month; these have the fol- 
lowing radiant points: 


Right Asc. 12°, Decl. 70+ 
333, . . 26 + 

“ 290, “ 70+ 

. . . 36 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL 8TARS AND CLUSTERS, 


JULY 22, 1883, h. m. 
a Andromedw (Alpheratz) rises 8 2 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises P ° + © 28 morning. 
6 Persei (Algol, variable) rises . . 9 27 evening. 


” Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises © 65 morning. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 
a Aurigew (Capella) rises . 10 10 evening. 
Orionis ( Rigel) rises ° 


a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) invisible. © 
@ Canis Minoris (Procyon) invisible. 


Leonis (Regulus) sets  « 47 evening. 
@ Virginis (Spica) sets 10 3 * 
a Bootis (Arcturus) sets 1 28 morning. 


@ Scorpionis (Antares)sets . . . 0 38 
Lyre (Vega) in meridian 10 81 evening. 


@ Aquille (Altair) in meridian. ef 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian. 89 morning. 
@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . 10 50 evening. 


Penn Yan, Yates Cd., N.Y., 1883. 


— “THE JOUUNAL is the ¢ pluribus wnum in the line of educational 
publications for the teacher.”—A. M, MATTISON, Prof. of Latin, Baldwin 


Univ., Berea, O, 


Taurus, being very near Zeta Tauri, and about 8° south of — 


8 40 morning, 
“la Orionis (Betelguese) rises 


| 
| 
| 
| 


June 28, 1883. 
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SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The New York Sun says, “* The inventor who devises a 
method which shall afford to oil-tanks absolute protection 
against lightning, ought to be able to make millions by the in- 


vention.” Try it. 


— Mr. Ernest Giles, the explorer, contemplates organizing a 

and final expedition to traverse the remaining unexplored 
portions of the Australian continent, and to endeavor to dis- 
cover some more trustworthy traces of Leichhardt. 


— The Southern Exposition will open at Louisville on Aug. 
1. The main building forms an oblong square 900 by 600 feet, 
with inner sections bisecting the square at right angles. The 
art department is to be aspecial feature. A fire-proof building 
is being put up in the center of Louisville Park for pictures 
and statuary. 

— Prof. W. F. Barrett, of Dublin, has been making some 
interesting experiments to test the correctness of the discovery 
claimed to have been made by the late Baron von Reichenbach, 
viz., that a peculiar luminous effect, resembling a faint electric 
discharge in rarefied air, emanated from the poles of a magnet, 
and was rendered visible in a perfectly darkened room. These 
new experiments confirm those of Reichenbach. 


— The eclipse expeditions (to observe the total eclipse of 
May 6) are reported as entirely successful. The whole out- 
come, so far as can now be judged, is as follows: First, An 
almost absolute disproof of the existence of Vulcan, or any 
considerable intra-mercurial planet. Second, A series of ob- 
servations by Mr. Hastings, bearing in favor of his theory that 
the corona is in part (and largely) a diffraction phenomenon, 
but not proving it. Third, A most valuable series of photo- 
graphs of the corona, etc. 


— The latest submarine oe made on board ‘‘ Le 
Travailleur’’ have brought to light an extremely curious fact, 
which none of the scientists, who have hitherto endeavored to 
guess what might be the nature of life in the sombre depths 
of the ocean, have ever thought of. These abysses are not 
only peopled by foraminifera and infusoria, as has been sup- 

, but numerous species of fish analagous to those which 
nhabit the surface of the water are there found, possessing 
very curious anatomical peculiarities and novel organs. These 
organs are transparent plates, covered by the skin and filled 
with a liquid capable of becoming luminous under the influence 
of the encephalon. It hence results that these vertebrata, 
which inhabit regions where the sun never penetrates, and 
where, consequently, eternal darkness reigns, possess a kind 
of dark-lantern which they can light at will. It should be 


— Dr. A. W. Hofmann, among a number of new suggestions 
in the way ef lecture experiments, contributes the following: 
To show the combustion of oxygen in hydrogen, he suggests 
that the hydrogen be passed upward into a giass globe, and 
that the jet supplying the oxygen be introduced from above, 
both ends being closed by corks, through which the supply-tubes 
pass. In this way he avoids the cracking of the glass globe, 
which so frequently takes place, when, as in the older form of 
the experiment, the hydrogen is allowed to burn below it in 
contact with the air. To show the decomposition of water 
by sodium, he places the sodium on the end of a long packing- 
needle and introduces it quickly into the water under an in- 
verted glass-jar. By this artifice, he states, the explosions 
that so often take place where gauze is used, are avoided. To 
show that carbonic-acid gas has the same volume as the oxy- 
gen it contains, a glass globe fitted with a mercury safety-tube, 
is filled with oxygen. A pice of glowing carbon is then intro- 
duced, and the opening immediately closed. After the com- 
bustion of the carbon, the globe is allowed to cool, when the 
mercury regains its original level. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and adfiressed to W. H. Eastman, Zast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 29 LETTERS. 


My 1, 24, 17, 25, 2, 21, names a book in which a record of 
government is given. 

My 29, 24, 5, 4, names a book which gives the history of a 
woman’s life. 

My 13, 21, 29, 7, 11, 14, mames a favored people. 

My 1, 24, 22, 16, 6, names a people who were at times 
united and again severed from the one above. 

My 15, 21, 9, 8, 20, 29, names a queen. 

My 18, 21, 23, 13, 7, 10, names a prophet, and the book 
containing his prophecies. 

My 21, 16, 24, 14, names a king noted for his physical beauty. 

My 1, 28, 26, 24, names a fast driver. 

My 12, 13, 14, 25, 23, 14, names a city of Samaria. 

My 26, 13, 27, 19, 13, 27, 28, names a nation driven out to 
make room for Israel. 

My whole names a person who suffered on account of a vow 
made by another. 


WORD SQUARE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Mrs. Green, having a few friends to entertain, got up a pic- 
nic. The party consisted of her two daughters, two Southern 
States; Miss ——, one of the Territories; Mr. ——, a Southern 
river, and two ladies, a Southern State, and a Western State. 
They went to a beautiful grove, and after roaming about until 
they were tired and hungry they sat down to their dinner. 
Among other things they had were pickled cucumbers, smoked 
bay of Wisconsin; cold boiled lake in Minnesota; some islands 
of the Pacific Ocean seasoned with a lake of Utah, some lake 
in Florida, some wild lake in Wisconsin, some valley in Utah, 
with cream and sugar on them, and a good drink of city in 
Michigan. The ladies were much frightened by the sight of a 
mountain in Wyoming. They ate so much dinner that they 
had to take some river in Minnesota. Cc. J. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE i4. 
train, rain, ain, in’N. 


Droprep jeoparddus, tremen- 
dous, stupendous, frondous, multifidous, hybridous, and nig- 
gerdrous are all unique words in one particular. (The above 
list is believed to comprise all the words in the language end- 
ing in dous). 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. — 


M 00 N 
A RN Oo 
8 UMNE R 
Ss AL T 
A RJI8 H 
C AYMANBRA C 
H ELEN A 
U RAL RIVE R 
8 ACRAMENT O 
E SPECIA L 
RIPOL 
URI N 


SouTtTH AMERICA 


— We are in receipt of the following evolution of Word 
Puzzle of two weeks ago: 
A strain makes a labor, it seems, of sport; 
A train must follow the beauty to court; 
As the gentle rain I came from heaven, 
Alike to the good and the evil given. 
As the foreign ‘‘ain’’ I’m the sweetest word 
That ever in Scottish refrain was heard. 
Again, as in I’m a preposition, 
Or else an adverb, denoting position; 


added that one peculiarity has long been taken cognizance of,| 1. A tab. 3. A dot. And at last I serve, as a simple n, 
which is that a majority of the zodphytes which carpet the} 2, To do. 4. Both. As a substitute good for a Cockney’s (h)en. 
bottom of the sea are naturally phosphorescent. Sam, THE DuNcE. NILLOR. 


OUTLINES OF THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL ELISTORY! nycATIONAL BUREAU, 
No, 36 West Zist St, NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES. 


By Luruer H. Porter, 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


JULY AND AUCUST, i883. . . EICHTH SESSION. . . AMHERST, MASS. 
The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. 
For board and rooms address Mr, A. V. LYON, Amherst College, Amberst, Mass. The Programme gives the 
aames of the principal boarding places, and says where the Prokemess will and 
for particulars address Prof. W. L. MonTaGurE, Amherst, Mass, 


stay. To obtain the program 


18mo. $1.50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 
I. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 
it gave expression to. 
Il. ITS NATURE. Detailed explanations of the scope 
and neture of its provisions. 
Ill. ITS OPERATION. The leading events of our po- 
litical history and their relations to our organic 


law. 
a Sent to Teaches for examination, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishefs, 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and parta of the 
Phedo of Plato, containing the defence of Socrates 
at his Trial, his Conversations in Prison, with his 
thoughts on the Future Life, and an Account of bis 
Death. With an Introduction by Professor W. W. 
GoopWIn, of Harvard College. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. Paper Covers. 50 cts. 


(From the N. E. Journal of Education.) 

“ As educators, and interested in general popular cul- 
ture, we are very glad that the Mesars. Scribners have 
now i brought this delightful little book within 
reach ofall readers Its first appearance, in more costly 
form, four years ago, was a sensation in the literary 
world. The unknown translator.—now known to be 
a lady,—took rank at once among the best interpreters 
of these immortal dialogues to English readers, whether 
for grasp of the original, or strength and beauty of En 

lish....We desire especially to call ihe actention of 
hers to its admirable adaptation to schools and 
classes of literature.” 
[From the N. Y. Evening Press.) 

“The translation is supremely good, rendering the 
original into pure, simple, direct, and lucid Kuglish. 
not absolutely literal, and yet so nearly so that only a 
careful comparison with the Greek reveals its depart. 
ures from exact literalness; and these departures are 
uniformly in the interest of perspicuousness and sim- 
plicity in the English idiom. We do not at the moment 
remember any translation of a Greek author which is 
a better specimen of idiomatic English than this. or a 
more faithful rendering of the real spirit of the orig- 
inal into English as g and as simple as the Greek.’ 


*,* For sale all booksellers, or sent mail upon 
receipt by 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Woman's Medical Colleye of Baltimore 


126 Ne, Eutaw Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


This intitution is intended for the exclusive medical 
education of women. It has a hospital and large free 
dispensary connected with it whioh furnish abundant 
clinical material for practical teaching. Good board 
can be obtained, convenient to the college, for $3.00 to 
$5.00 per week. The next session will begin Oct. 1, 
1883, and continue for seven months. 

For farther information address 

W. D. BOOKER, M.D., 

42% 152 W. Madison 8t., Baltimore, Md. 


worth $6 free. 
Me. 


Families, Schools, and Colleges supplied with 
Teachers, Professors, Readers, Tutors, and 
Governesses in every branch of education. 

School Furniture and Supplies. Music a 
Specialty. Schools recommended to families. 

Being familiar with foreign languages, and 
having an extensive European connection, Miss 
Hesse is competent to supply all demands in 
the Educational line. 

Letters requiring answers should contain 


ge. 
Schools sold and rented. 


Miss Hesse having taught for a number of years in 
Families and Schools in New York, is permitted to re- 
fer to the following names: 

Hon. HaMILTon Fisa, Mr. Cyrus W. FIELp, 

EX-SEORETARY EvartTs, Mr. F. W. CHRISTERN, 

Mr. CLARENCE COOK. 

SCHOOLS.—Miss Lucy Green, formerly of No. 1 Fifth 
Ave; Miss Barlow, 24 East Twenty second St.; Dr. Nor- 
man, of West Fifty.seventh St.; Melle de Janon, for- 
merly Miss Haines, of Gramercy Park; Mr. Arthur H. 
Cutler, No 24 West Forty-third Street. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Observatory, laboratories, 
and art gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$175 a year. “address Miss WARD, Prin., So. 


Price only $125 
Sue Really worth $450 if com- 
mipared with othe. makers’ 

catalowue prices 
Organs for only 
Special bargains 
on Organe and Planofortes, 
Send for midsummer price & 


CATALOGUE 


great indncementa offered, 
VISITGRS WELCOME 

free cuaci: Meets traine, five 
dollars allowed for traveling 
expenses, whether you buy 
or net youare welcome any- 
to visit the largest 

Organ Works In existence, 
Shipping one every 10 min- 
ress or call upon 


NEW JERSET. 


WANTED, 


The following works of Dr. Sauveur are the text-books of the college: Entretiens sur la Grammaire, 

s avec mes E/éves, Petites Causeries, Causeries avec les Enfants, Fables de La Fontaine avec Commen- 

taires, Contes Mervesiicux, Talks with Cesar De Beilo.Gallico, La Parole frangaise. These volumes are sold 
to schools and booksellers by F. W. Christern, New York, and Cari Schoeubof, Boston. La Parole frangsise, 
just out, is sold at $1. Teachers >i obtain it for examination by sending 50 cents to Dr. L. Sauveur, Amuerst, 


Mass. The pupils of the College of 


guages will find Dr. Sauveur's works at the College. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


The Delsarte Svstem of Expression ***'ssa'auricutanion. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on the 


Delsarte System in the Nat’! School of Genter? Philadelphia, will open a Summer Sc of 
aly 11, to continue 4 weeks. Those wishing to join the School 


d for circular. Address, 


Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, 
will send names. Excellent board and rooms. 
317k 


Elocution at College 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Maas. 


Summer School of Elocution, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


LEMUEL G. WHITE METHOD, 


4 Lady Principal; Mathematics Language Teacher. 
Both d have had 
Address and BROS City, Mo 


July 9 to August Li, 1883. 


Fall, Winter, and Spring Term 
AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Oct. Ist, 1883, to May 30th, 1884. 


JULIA A. ORUM, Principal, 


342 Pearl Street, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
426 7 Lafayette Street, Germantown, Pa. 


Summer Elocution Class, 


Daily daring July, 1883, 

To be taught by WALTER K. FOBES, author 
of **Elocution Simplified,” at the 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 

147 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Send for circular. 422 


DARTMOUTH 
Summer School of Science. 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS. 
Five WEEKS, B&GINNING JULY 10. 

Address, for Circular, 
42g Pror. C. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 


Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 

Gilletwa, 303 ......- 85 cts. 
Esterbrook, 333 ......-- 60 ** as good. 
Gilletis, 404 ........45 
Esterbrook, 444 ........40 ‘* as goed. 
Spencerian, 

Esterbrook, 1238 ........60 ‘* as goed. 


Assorted sample.dogen, 6c. Sent by mail on recei 
AGENCY, 


THE N. E. P. 
stamps or P. O. Order.) Portland, Conn. 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 2d Year. 


A Tonic Soi fa Institute of three weeks will be held 
at SPRINGFIELD, MASS., beginning July 9. The 
course of instruction embraces elementary and ad- 
vanced work, and includes ear and voice training, sight- 
reading, harmony, kindergarten music, and method of 
teaching Pupils prepared in each grade for the various 

The special purpose of this Institute to prepare 
conchere for the rapidly increasing demand for Tonic 
Sol fa instruction in all parts of the country. 

Instructors: DANIEL BATCHELLOR, THEO. F. SEw- 
ARD, THos. CHARMBURY. Terms for full course, $10. 
For circulars, address, THOMAS CHARMBURY, 

419 tf West Springfield, Maas. 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Summer School of French and German, beginning 
July 2, 1883. Instruction entirely in the we 
Conducted by Miss M. Vitzthum v. Eckstédt of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, So. Hadley, Mass.,and by Mdlle. 
Valérie Dietz, formerly of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, now 
at Mrs. Piatt’s School, Utica, N.J. For particulars 
apply to Miss Vitzthum. 4181 


S. S. HAMILL’S 


Summer School of Elocution 


Will Open June 15, 1883, for a Termof Ten Weeks. 


517 West Madison Street, 
423 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 


A New Departure 
in Teaching Music. 


H. E. HOLT will give a course of twenty lessons in 
the Science and Art of Teaching Music in the Public 


Schools at the 


Martha’s Vineyard Stmmer Institate, 
commencing Monday, July 18. or further particulars 


424¢ Lexington, Mass., Box 109. 


Our Premium-List for i883 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 
in ) Agency-work during Vacation. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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EDUCATION IN 1883, 


Are our public schools a failure? 

Are the children overworked ? 

Are they educated beyond their station? 

Are their minds crammed and not educated ? 

Are they brought by unconscious inference from their 
school-life and work, to despise labor ? 

Is the education which the schools strive after and 
give, a purely mental education ? 

Is the mental education given one-sided and deforming ? 

Has the tendency in school training been, to store the 
mind with facts, rather than develop the mental powers ? 

Are the inquiring and investigating faculties of chil- 
dren suppressed ? 

ds the absorbing power of the mind educated at the ex- 
pense of the expressive and creating powers? 

Is physical training neglected? 

Is manual training a necessary factor of good educa- 
tion? 

Is there any reality in pedagogics,—ts there a science 
of teaching? 

These are some of the important questions that meet 
the educational investigator of to-day. They are asked 
all through the land by the best thinkers,—educators, 
political economists, and statesinen,—and do not ema- 
nate from dissatisfied tax-payers. They are worthy of 
the most serious consideration. 

Careful inquiries as to the existence of the defects 
that these questions imply are of interest to all teach- 
ers. Elementary instruction (including in that term, 
instruction in primary and grammar schools) has_ been 
particularly noted. The table below, giving an approxi- 
mate idea of the character of education, by showing 
the proportionate development in different divisions 
in the average school of a year ago, is offered for con- 


sideration : 


Physical, 10 
Sense Perception, 25 
Thought, 5° 
Memory, 100 
Moral, 50 


At first sight, this table may appear unjust; but if 
the various school studies and the ordinary methods 
of presenting them are considered, it is believed that the 
estimate of the amount of the various kincs of training 
will be thought correct for the average school of a year 
ago, if not for that of to-day. 

Gymnastics give Physical Training. 

Drawing and hand and tool-work give Manual Training. 

Acquaintance with objects by sight and touch trains 
Sense-Perception. 

Talking, Drawing, Writing, and Making are means of 
Expression. 

Drawing and Conversation cultivate the Imagination. 

Science studied by means of observation and experi- 
“ment cultivate Investigation. 

Investigation, comparison, etc., beget Thought. 

Committal and Recital of lessons cultivates Memory. 

Discipline, Example, Precept, etc., give Moral Training. 


This is only a partial statement of the means used in 
the various kinds of training mentioned in the table, 
and would of course be supplemented by any teacher in 
considering his especial school-work. Such an approx- 
imate table made by a teacher of his own school-work 
will perhaps present to him a new view of the educatiou 
he is giving tohis pupils. If the above table is correct, 
it shows that the power of reception is largely cultivated 
in the average school at the expense of the power of 
expression, and that the pupil’s knowledge is gained 
from books, to the exclusion of its acquirement by in- 
vestigation. 

THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


But if this is true of the average school of a year ago it 
is true that the strong educational movements of to-day 
are toward a just cultivation of the powers of expression 
equally and an encouragement of the spirit of investiga- 
tion, Examine carefully those forms of education which 
are now awakening the most interest, and also those 
schools in each grade which are recognized as experi- 
ments of the best teaching. They all manifest a spirit 
of enlightened progress, which is proving very con- 
tagious. They present a most encouraging educational 


outlook in answer to the searching questions which 
have been propounded by the people. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The aim of the kindergarten, the development of 
harmonious self-activity, is too well-known to need any 
explanations here. It will be found interesting, how- 
ever, to tabulate the relative proportion of the different 
kinds of training given in the kindergarten. 


Physical, 80 
Manual, 100 
Sense-Perception, 100 
Expression, 80 
Imagination, 100 
Investigation, 100 
Thought, 100 
Memory, 60 
Moral, 100 


Some enthusiastic kindergartners would make all the 


lines equal. 
The recognition of the value of kindergarten train- 


ing is steadily increasing. Boston, St. Louis, Saginaw, 
Milwaukee, have accepted or adopted public kinder- 
gartens. Other cities are investigating them with 
great interest, and are preparing for public kinder- 
garten work. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

In primary schools of the best class the advance in 
the last two years has been marked. The remarkable 
success in primary work in the schools of Quincy has 
aroused inquiry and emulation. The development of 
ideas through sense-perception has taken the place 
largely of the old way of evolving them by that curi- 
ous and abstruse method, the alphabet. The eyes, 
the ears, the hands are all made messengers of thought. 
Little children, being little children, are now given in 
school what used to be called playthings; the play- 
things are now called busy work-things. Language, 
reading, and writing, are taught by objects and _pict- 
ures. Form, color, and drawing, accompanied by 
various little handicrafts, are taught first from objects ; 
thus new means of expression and of creation are 


given. Doing, as well as knowing, is now a feature of 
the best primary school. Number is taught from 
things. Natural history encourages investigation. 


The primary school is becoming a bright and pleasant 
nursery of the child-mind and the exponent of happy 
and healthy mental activity. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 

Although change is not so discernible, yet examina- 
tion of the best grammar schools shows that here, too, 
old methods are giving way to new. Grammar gives 
place to language-lessons. Geography is taught from 
mimic continents, moulded in sand by teachers and 
pupils, as well as from the globe and map. Elemen- 
tary principles of physics and chemistry are learned 
by the pupils from experiment and observation. Light 
gymnastics render the muscles supple and free. Con- 
structive drawing (the language of manufacture) to- 
gether with object-drawing and design are regular 
branches of study. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Here the pupils, as in the grammar schools, are 
workers in chemistry and physics, themselves handling 
the apparatus, carefully taking notes of experiments, 
illustrating them by drawings, and laying a body of 
knowledge through their own inferences. History is 
studied by the scientific method of investigation. 
Drawing is continued in higher degree. The whole 
teaching is vivified by methods of mental develop- 
ment rather than of storage. 


COLLEGES. 

Even in colleges we find recognition of the work of 
sense-perception in the development of ideas. Greek 
and Roman antiquities are presented by the stereopti- 
con. The history of a people, evolved from its art, is 
given from fac-similes of its art monuments. 

MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 

The signal example of systematic instruction for 
primary and grammar grades is Prof. Adler’s Working- 
men’s School in New York. Prof. Adler claims that 
the chief value of the manual labor in the school lies 
in its educational power. 

Equally remarkable is the success of Prof. Wood- 
ward’s Manual Training School at St. Louis for older 


pupils where the mental and manual developmen 
mutually assist each other. 

Classes for carpenter’s work have proved successful 
in Boston grammar schools and in the normal school 
at Salem. 

No topic awakens more interest at educational meet- 
ings than that of Manual or Industrial Training. Its 
supporters are students of men and of social needs as 
well as of educational methods. 

PEDAGOGICS. 

The scicnce and art of pedagogics is taking its proper 
rank ; the growth of pedagogics is graphically traced by 
consulting the dictionaries and their appendices, and 
noting the change of meaning the word has gradually 
undergone. The University of Michigan has a chair 
of Pedagogics, Harvard and Johns Hopkins recognize 
it by courses of lectures. 

Thus by the growth of natural methods of educa- 
tion from the kindergartens up, and by the enunciation 
of those methods from the uuiversities down, education 


is advanced. 
EDUCATIONAL APPLIANCES. 


In the old education, where the acquisition of knowl- 
edge from the printed page was the main thing, the 
school-book (now known as the text-book), a black- 
board, a slate and pencil, pen and paper, made the 
necessary outfit for school work. But as methods are 
changing, the need for educational appliances grows. 
Many of the text-books must be simply guides to the 
teacher ; others must be records of pupil’s ideas, both 
in writing and drawing. Training by means of sense- 
perception demands objects skillfully selected and made. 
Scientific investigation requires scientific apparatus. 

THE PranG EpucaTionaL Company has been formed 
in Boston for the purpose of publishing educational 
works on the subjects of Scientific, Industrial, and Art 
Education, and also for the purpose of manufacturing 
and supplying suitable Apparatus and Materials for 
giving instruction in these subjects in Public Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. The Company has based 
its educational publications on the development of 
sense-perception, the culture of the observation, and 
the promotion of self-activity. It is now prepared to 
announce as ready or in preparation : 

FORM MODELS. Surface Models, giving the simple, plane 
geometric figures. Solid Models, giving the simple geometric 
solids. For the euse of teachers and pupils in the study of 
form and drawing. 

COLOR CHART, for the Primary Education of the Color Sense. 
By Dr. Hugp Magnus, Docent in Ophthalmology in the Uni- 
versity at Breslau, and B. Joy Jeffries. A.M., M.D. (Harvard). 
Accompanied by cards and Manual. 

AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS of Art Education, Primary Man- 

ual and Cards. Drawing-books I. to XIV. Manual, Parts 

I. and IL., now ready; succeeding parts in preparation. 

AIDS OF OBFECT-TEACHING. Trades and Occupations. 

Teachers’ Manual, by N. A. Calkins. 

NATURAL HISTORY SER/ES. Animals and Plants repre- 

sented in their natural colors, and arranged for instruction 

with object-lessons by N. A. Calkins. 

NATURAL HISTORY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. Iilus- 

trated. Supplementary Reading. Classification by N. A- 

Calkins. Text by A. M. Diaz. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, by Experiment, Observation, and 

Inference, for Beginners. By Isaac J. Osbun, A.M., teacher 

of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


“When I tested the truth of the statement with an experiment 
such as my very small means would permit, I felt that I had got 
hold of an anchor in chemical knowledge.”—Faraday. 


In all these books children are led to use their facul- 
ties, to observe carefully, and to obtain their ideas 
through sense-perception. The training of the hand, 
one of the essential points in the new education, is 
reached, to some degree, through the moulding and the 
“busy work ” given in the form-lessons in the primary 
manual for the text-books of art education, through the 
drawing in the whole course of art-education, and by 
the experiments to be performed by pupils in physics. 
The Company pogrsesses facilities for supplying the 
best apparatus and materials of American manufacture 
on the most favorable terms, and is also able to offer 
special advantages in furnishing the best Chemical and 
Physical apparatus and materials, and the best Micro- 
scopes, Artists’ materials, and Instruments of precision, 
of European manufacture. 

Correspondence is respectfully solicited. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


No. 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HOLT CO., New York. 


Newcomb & Holden's Astronomy—Briefer Course. 


1mo, pp. 335. 


(Ready in August.) 


Brings the outlines of Physical Astronomy within the compass of three hundred pages. Treats the relations of the Earth to the Heavens in such « way as to give 
the student clear, working conceptions as a basis for further study. Modern, accurate, practical, tested by class-room use. 


Macloskie’s Elementary Botany. 
pp. 3765, $1.00. 

An attempt to make a judicious use of the latest theories of plant-life, while it leads the student into a knowledge of some of the fundamental principles on philo- 
sophical bearings of the science. Its opening chapter is a botanical primer in the form of the examination of a well-known plant. Then comes the general principles 
of the science,—starting with protoplasm and the plant-cell,—first as to Flowering Plants, afterward as to Flowerless Plants, using the one group to illustratethe other. 
The practical portion is a guide to the examination of plants at home. There are added to it a list of the Latin and Greek root-words, and « full Glossary. 


Porter's Outlines « Constitutional History « U. S. 


12mo, pp. $1.50. 


A political history adapted to school use which groups its facts about our Constitution as a center of study. 
Plan includes,—First, some account of the origin, formation, and adoption of the Constitution ; Second, an analysis of its contents and a detailed commentary on its 


a Third, a sketch of our political history in its constitutional relations since the inauguration of the present government. 


The discussion of each subject is 


ollowed by a table which exhibits the substance of the text in a condensed form, and each paragraph is supplied with a special side-note. 


NEWCOMB'S MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


COLLEGE SERIES. SCHOOL SERIES, 


ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES. ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. PLANE GEOMETRY 
TRIGONOMETRY and TABLES. and TRIGONOMETRY. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 


ASTRONOMY, by Newooms & Hotpen. 
ZOOLOGY, by A. 8. Packarp. MAN. 
BOTANY, by ©. E. Bessry. 

HUMAN BODY, by FH. N. Marrre. 
POLITICAL EOONOMY, by F. A. 


FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL COURSE. 


GENERAL SKETOH, by E. A. Frex- ITALY, by W. Hont. 
GERMANY, J. 


ENGLAND, by Miss Taomrson. UNITED STATES, by J. A. Dorie, 
SCOTLAND, by Murs. MACARTHUR. FRANOE, by Miss 


ELEMENTABY GERMAN READER. 
WHITNEW’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
WHITNEW’S GEBMAN READER. 


INTRODUCTORY GERMAN BEADER. 
COOKS OTTO’SsS CONVERSATION GRAM. 
EVANS’S GERMAN READER. 
WHITNEYV’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. Annotated Texts of German Stories and Piays. 


WHITNEY-KLEMM GERMAN COURSE. OTTO GERMAN COURSE. NATURAL METHOD TEXT-BOOKS. 


(Second Series.) 
HENESS’S DEB LEITFADEN, 


HENES®S’S DEB *PRECHLEHRER. 


OTTO FRENCH COURSE. 


FIBST BOOK IN FRENCH. 

INTRODUCTORY FRENCH LESSONS. 
INTRODUCTORY FRENCH BEADESB. 
BOCHER’S| OTTO’S CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. 
BOCHERB’S FRENCH READER. 


PYLODET’S COURSE. 


BEGINNING FRENCH. 

BEGINNER’S FRENCH READER. 

SECOND FRENCH READER. 

LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CLASSIQUE. 

LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE. 


GASC'’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES. Annotated Texts of French Stories and Piays. 


t3@" ~Gpeeimen copies sent to Teachers upon receipt of one-half the retail price. Full Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHELDON Modern School Readers. 


The Best Series of School Readers ever Published in this Country. 


lst. These Readers are all bound in full cloth; the Fourth and 
Fifth with leather backs. 

2d. They have our new “patent binding,” all the leaves and sig- 
natures being secured by rivets passed through plates of metal and 
headed. It is impossIBLE to have a loose sheet. 


Sd. The illustrations in the lower books REPRESENT the new 
words to be learned. 

4th. In the First and Second Readers all the new words are in 
black-faced type. 

hg The Phonics are introduced very carefully, and grad- 
ually. 


6th. The grading of the Series is unusually good, as is also that 
of the script exercises. ; 

7th. The language-lessons in the Second and Third are unusu- 
ally good and of a very practical character. The “Elliptical Ex- 
ercises” in the Fourth are very valuable language exercises. 

8th. They contain more reading-matter than any other series 
and it is of the greatest literary excellence and purity of character 

9th. The Vocabularies at the end of the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Readers are of the greatest value. 

10th. The “Memory Gems” are very valuable. 

1lth. The illustrations are very elegant. 


ta A full set of Five Books will be sent for examination (postpaid) on receipt of $1.14. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Patterson’s Elements of Grammar, with Prac- 
tical Exercises. 


This is a new and very valuable book, 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Olney’s New Arithmetics. . 
Olney’s Algebra. (New Edition.) 
Olney’s New Geometry. (early ready.) 
Shaw’s New History of English Literature. 


Avery's Chemistry. 


Avery’s Natural Philosophy. 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 

It is Jevon’s First Lessons in Logic recast. 
Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Lossing’s U. 8. Histories. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Hooker’s First Book in Physiology. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 

Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New Ladition.) 
Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
Chapin’s First Principle of Polit’l Economy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 

Palmer’s Elements of Book-keeping. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 


@~ Send for Circulars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages. 


SHHUDON & COMPANY, 


oF W. P. ADAMS, 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


8 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
369 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
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RUDIMENTS OF GERWAN. FIRST BOOK IN GEBMAN. STERN'S STUDIEN and PLAUDEREIEN. 
GEBMAN BY PRACTICE. INTRODUCTORY GERMAN LESSONS. ( Firat Series.) 
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SOWING WISHES. 


“ Sow not wishes in other le’s gardens; wish not for that which you 
are not, but earnestly desire to be the very best of what you are.” 

These quaint words caught my eye while glancing over the 
various articles in a household magazine, the other day, and I 
could but dwell upon the wisdom of them; for does not the 
world at large seem busily engaged in sowing wishes? Mother, 
with her multitudinous duties, sighs wearily over the fast ac- 
cumulating work,—for which one pair of hands is inadequate, — 
and looks enviously at her apparently more energetic neighbor, 
whose work seems always done in season, and who seems to 
find little or no trouble in the management of her household 
affairs. Vainly she wishes she could be like her, and the sea- 
sons of washing and baking, mending and making, become 
chronic topics in the household. A daily comparison of what 
her neighbor has been able to accomplish becomes, as it were, 
a part of her mental food, on which she of necessity cannot 
thrive; while the burden of her thought is, ‘‘ To be like some- 
body else.”’ 

It is this same bugbear,—this sowing of wishes in other peo- 
ple’s gardens,—that leads father so distracted an existence; he 
sees his neighbor traveling over the road of life leisurely but 
successfully, gathering many a spoil, many a flower of comfort 
in his course, and wonders how he does it,—since he, himself, 
finds it such hard work to get on, and can only “plod, plod,”’ 
let him do his very best. He then plants a plentiful host of 
wishes, and dreams of what he might have done if he had been 
born somebody else in place of his own humble self, or had 
been endowed with such orsuch a faculty; forgetting that each 
one is fitted for his sphere, and his success or failure in it de- 
pends upon his own efforts to fill it. 


But it was of the great body of teachers I thought particu- 
larly as I read the words, ‘‘Sow not wishes in other people’s 
gardens.”” Take any one of our public-school teachers, sur- 
rounded as she is by hosts of critics, all well meaning, yet 
many of them erring in judgment,—it is but natural she should 
become disheartened over her own work and wish to be like 
Miss A, who always has such beautiful discipline. Certainly 
her mental comparison of the two schools is not a flattering 
one, if she remembers, as she probably will most distinctly, 
that her own school, on the morning when some particular 
visitor was present, fell far short of its usual quiet. Nor can 
we blame her if her heart grows heavy within her when told 
that ‘‘ things in Miss M’s room always seem to go like clock- 
work,”’ and she vainly wishes that she had Miss M’s bump of 
order and place. Perhaps she is asked if she has ever visited 
Miss N’s school; “‘ her number-lessons are something wonder- 


ful.”” Can you blame her if she answers her well meaning but 
blundering questioner, ‘‘ No, I never get any time for visit- 
ing’; and she disconsolately adds, ‘‘I never could teach num- 
ber,—you see I can’t!’’ Perhaps only the previous week she 
had looked smilingly around her little province, contented with 
the result of her patient, loving labor; and now her work 
seems worth little to her, as she in imagination pictures what 
her neighbor has done, Instead of feeling bright and happy 
over the seed she has sown, we find her sighing heavily over 
what she has heard of her neighbor’s harvest. 

Call it not envy. It is but natural she should want to do as 
well as others, who carry no more love and enthusiasm into 
the work than she does. Notwo people ever worked or thought 
exactly in the same manner, or arrived ultimately at the same 
results. The days of fairy godmothers have passed, when 
mental gifts were bestowed upon babies in their cradles; and 
most of us are forced to acknowledge that we do not differ 
very much, so far as superiority of mind, from the majority 
of the world, being no better and no worse. 

We perhaps might like to exchange this or that trait of char- 
acter for some other, were it possible; but as it is, we must 
make the best of ourselves, and not spend our lives vainly 
wishing to be what we cannot,—namely, somebody else. 

Let us look to the good and the pure, the true and the 
brave, and allow their influence to strengthen our daily men- 
tal growth, as the sun sheds his light upon our pathway. Let 
us not allow the weeds of discontent and discouragement to 
choke the little plants that we tended so faithfully, lovingly, 
and tenderly, even though the soil apparently be less produc- 
tive underour care than thatof our neighbor’s. Let us accept, 
gladly and willingly, any aids and suggestions that may be held 
out to us; but let us beware of striving to reach some one’s 
else standard, if, by so doing, we learn to despise our own 
efforts, which were called forth by true love and enthusiasm 
for the work for which God has fitted us, and to which He has 
called us, else we would not be doing it. We cannot all be 
geniuses or wonders in the line of teaching. 

It is a long way to the top of the ladder; the lowest rounds 
must be trodden first, while, as we press onward to allow the 
younger teachers a foothold, we need not pause discouraged 
because others are before us, for their feet surely must have 
pressed where ours are standing now. ‘‘Onward and up- 
ward’? must be our motto to the end. An old and valued 
teacher used to remark, ‘‘ Aim at the sun, if you strike at a 
bush.”’ I will allow many of our arrows must fall into the 
bushes, but long-continued effort cannot fail, now and then, to 
send one a little higher. B. 


A GEM. 
Once, seeing the inevitable way 
My feet must tread through difficult places lay, 
I cannot go alone, I cried dismayed; 
I faint, I fall, I perish without aid. 
Yet, when I looked to see if help was nigh, 
A creature weaker, wretcheder than I, 
One on whose head life’s fiercest storms had beat, 
Clung to my garments falling at my feet. 
I saw; I paused no more, my courage found, 
I stooped and raised her gently from the ground; 
Through every peril safe I passed at length, 


For she who leaned upon me gave me strength. 
PHEBE CARY. 


PERSONALS. 

— Hon. Benedict Lapham, whose sudden death is noted in 
the Providence (R. I.) papers, was a warm friend of public 
education, and while an earnest supporter of the common 
schools, aided the Baptist Sem. at Scituate to such an extent 
that the trustees gave it the name of Lapham Institute. The 
day of his death was the date fixed for his departure on a tour 
to Europe, but a longer voyage awaited him. 

— The descendants of Rebecca Nourse, who was hanged as 
a witch in 1692, will hold a basket-picnic at her old home in 
Tapleyville the third Wednesday in July. 


— Matthew Arnold now expects to visit America this autumn 
on a lecturing tour of four months, beginning in October. 

— President Seelye of Amherst Coll. has refused the presi- 
idency of the Univ. of Minnesota. Gen. F. A. Walker, of the 
Boston Inst. of Technology, and ex-Sen. Patterson of New 
Hampshire, are mentioned in connection with the place. 

— Walter Smith, the former principal of the Boston Normal 
Art School, has taken charge of the Technological School in 
Bradford, England. 

— Miss Augusta Stowe, of Toronto, received the degree of 
M.D. from the Victoria Univ. of Cobourg, Canada, on May 16, 
Miss S. is the first woman who has ever taken a medical degree 
in the Dominion. 

— The bust of Longfellow to be placed in the poet’s corner 
of Westminster Abbey, will be between Chaucer and Dryden 
and next to Cowley. 

— The trustees of Vassar Coll. have elected Manuel J. Dran- 
non, of Harvard Coll., professor of Rhetoric and English Liter- 
ature, to succeed Prof. Backus. 


— Ohio educators will be glad to learn that Baker Univ, has 
conferred the well-earned degree of Ph.D. on Supt. L. D. 
Brown, of Hamilton. 

— Supt. A. N. Fellows, of Lemars, Ia., our State editor, has 
accepted the principalship of the East Waterloo schools, where 
he will take up his residence after his present wedding trip. 
We join our Iowa readers in congratulating him. 
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General School Furnishers. 


“TRIUMPH.” 


DOVETAILED 


In THE WORLD, 


HIGHEST 


The “Trinmph’ Study-Desk 
Folded, Bock-Box Locked. 


Showing Desk ani Seat occu- 
pying only 10 in. space. 


INCLUDING 


and PARIS of 1878. 


MANUFACTURERS of THE ONLY 


School Furniture 


The TRIUMPH 


Stationary and Folding Top, have received the 


AWARD 
“Strength, Durability, and Good Form” 
NATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, 


The CENTENNIAL OF /876, 


NOISELESS FOLDING SEATS, for Churches, Chapels, and Sunday Schools. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


The Patent “"PRIUMPH” School-Desk 


Dovetalled and Steel Dowelled, 


With FOLDING SEAT and FOOT-REST. 
Full Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 


School Apparatus 


GILOBES, 
NUMERAL FRAMES, BLACKBOARDS, 
Eureka Liquid Slating, 
ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 

Aids to School Discipline, 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, free. 


Reward Cards, 


WE FURNISH A 


Hinged Apparatus Case 


With every 8-inch and 
12-inch Globe. 


&e., &c., &e, 


BLACKBOARDS 


Of Stone, 
Wood, 
Cloth, 
Paper. 


ke Pull Descriptive Cir- 
cular free on application, 


Exact size of ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON. 


Send for Sample. _43 
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to 
Joon G. B. HewpRioxson, Principal of 


New Dustless Blackboard Eraser. 


Consists of pieces of Chamois in- 
da serted in grooves cut in the block. 

The use of ALPHA DvusTLESS 
Craron, with this Eraser, com- 


the school-room free from thalled for 10 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Spectal attention is invited to the following 
books, which have been carefully prepared to 
meet the demand for Suppl tary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from 
the Works of Longfellow. Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Lewell, and Emgrson. With Biograpbical Sketches 
and Notes explaiiing the Historical and Personal Al- 
lusions. 463 pages. $1.25. Introductory price, & 


ts. 

This book contains several of the most characteristic 
loug ms by the eminent writers above-named. The 
list ef pieces selected is as follows : 

LONGFELLOW: Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles 
Standish; The Building of tho Ship. 

WHITTIER: Snow-Bound; Among the Hills; Mabel 
Martin; Cobbler Keezar’s Vision; Barclay of Ury; 
The Two Rabbis; The Gift of Tritemius; The Brother 
of Mercy; The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall; Mand 
Maller. 

BRYANT: Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 

HOLMES: Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill; The Bchool-Boy. 

LOWELL: The Vision of Sir Launfal; Under the Wil- 
lows; Under the Old Elm; Agassiz. 

EMERSON: The Adirondacks; The Titmouse; Monad- 


noc. 
AM these poems are given in full, and foot-notes ex- 
plain pass containing allusions which might not be 
understood by readers. 
. Brief biographical sketches of the poets answer the 
a natarally arise in regard to authors and 
eir works. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selections of en- 
tire Essays. Sketches, and Stories, from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. With Introductions and 
Notes. , 424 pages. $1.25. Introductory price, 84 cents. 
The selections are as follows: 

HAWTHORNE: The Snow Image; The Great Stone 
Face; Drowne’s Wooden Image; Howe’s Masquerade, 

IRVING: Rip Van Winkle; Little Britain. 

LONGFELLOW : The Valley of the Loire ; Journey 
fato Spain. 

WHITTIER: Yankee Gypsies; The Boy Captives. 

HOLMES: The Gambrel-roofed House. 

LOWELL: My Garden Acquaintance. 

Sounds; Brute Neighbors; The Highland 
ght. 

EMERSON: Behavior; Books. 

“ The choice selections, combined with the discrimi!- 
nating biographical and literary sketches of each of the 
authors, make a rare volume for every lover of Amer- 
ican literature. We heartily commend it to every teacher 
in the land, and they will do wisely to encourage their 
pupil's to secure Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected 


and Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.25. Intro- 
ductory price, 84 cents. 

A very attractive collection of about one hundred 
and fifty of the best ballads and lyrics, placed generally 
in chronological! order, beginning with ** Chevy Chase,” 
and coming down through the long line of English and 
American poets to the present time. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
by Samuel Eliot, LL.D., late Supt. of Pablic Schools, 
Boston. 327 pages, illustrated with 60 original designs 
by the best artiste. $1.00. Introductory price, 67 


cents. 
An admirable collection of short poems, equally prof- 
itable and delightfal. — 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR 


SCHOOLS. 
Biographical Sketches, Portraits, and Notes. 


LONGFELLOW, and HAWTHORNE. 60 cents each. 
Introductory price, 40 cents. 


LEAFLETS: 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS, 
HOLMES LEAFLETS, 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 


Selections from the writings of LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, 
and WHITTIER. Edi JOSEPHINE E. HopGpon. 
With Biographical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustra- 
tions. For set (Leaflets and P. hlet), 60 cents ; for 
Leaflets or Pamphlet separately, 80 cents. I ‘uec- 

prices, 40 cents ; 20 cents. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES. Chiefly 


from Chosen and phrased HORACE E, 
SouDDER. With illustrations by H. W. Herrick. 50 
cents. Introductory price, 34 cents. 


This book will be found an excellent reading-book for 
children from seven to ten years of . At includes 
those fables which have been handed down from one 

eration to another, and which have especially won 
© heart of childhood, while embodying truths which 
opel to the duties of life as well as to the sports of 

“* Literature, for the sake of which the art of reading 
is acquired, is never left behind, and it becomes of im- 
portance to give children, as soon as may be, forms of 
enduring literature on which they may exercise their 
newly-acquired power.”’"— From the Preface. 

“ {the fables} the child is 
read what the wor chosen to remember,””— 
Cincinnati Commercial. age 

“« It is the application of common-sense to the 
wil anak Bouddor for plang wit 

an r. er for p 
their reach the little book they have 
not found before.” —Bostun Herald. 


“Modern Classics.” 


Tasteful little books, containing the choicest 
POEMS, 
ESSAYS, 
and SKETCHES, 
IN MODERN LITERATURE. 


1. 

The Courtship of Miles standin. | Longfellow. 
Favorite Poems. 

2. Culture, Behavior, Beauty. 
Books, Art, Eloquence. 
Power, Wealth, Illusions. 

3. Nature. 

Love, Friendship, Domestic tite.| Emerson. 
Success, Greatness, Immortality. 
4. Snow-Bound. 
The Tent on the Beach. } Whittier. 
Favorite Poems. 

5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
The Cathedral. 

Favorite Poems. 

6. In and Out of Doore with Charles Dickens. Fields. 
A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 

Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. Fields. 

7. The Ancient Mariner, 

Favorite Poems.” } Coleridge. 

Favorite Poems. Wordsworth. 

Fouqué, 

Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre. 


9. Raband his Friends: Marjorie anid 


Lowen. 


Dr. John 


Thackeray. 
rown, 


John Leech. 


10, Enoch Arden. 
In Memoriam. 
Favorite Poems. 


ll. 
aud. Tennyson. 
Locksley Hall. 
12. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. An Essay, by E. C. 


Stedman. 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mrs. Browning. 
Favorite Poems. Robert Browning. 


Favorite Poems. } Goethe. 
e of the 
Favorite Poems. } Schiller. 


15. Burns. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
Favorite Poems. Burns. 
Favorite Poems. Scott. 
16. Byron. An Essay, by Macaulay. 4 
Favorite Poems. "'pyron. 
Favorite Poems. ood. 
17. Milton. An Essay, by Macaulay. 
Il Penseroso. Milton. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, etc. Gray. 
18. The Deserted Village, etc. Goldsmith. 
Favorite Poems. Cowper. 
Favorite Poems. Mrs. Hemans. 
19. Characteristics. Carlyle. ¢ 
Favorite Poems. Shelley. 
The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. Keats. 


20. An Essay on Man. . 

Favorite Poems. i 

Favorite Poems. Moore. 
The Choice of Books. Carlyle. 

Essays from Elia. Lamb. 

Favorite Poems, Southey. 
22. Spring. 

jammer, omeon 
Autumn. Th 
Winter. 


23. The Pleasures of Hope. 
Favorite Poems. } Campbell. 
Pleasures of Memory. Rogers. 
24. Sonnets. 
Songs. } Shakespeare. 
Favorite Poems. Leigh Hunt. 

25. Favorite Poems. Herbert. 

Favorite Poems. Collins, Dryden, Marvell. 
Favorite Poems. Herrick. 

26. Lays of Ancient Rome, and other Poems. Macaulay. 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Aytoun. 

27. Favorite Poems, Charles Rings. 

Favorite Poems. Owen Me th. 
Favorite Poems. Stedman. 

28. Nathaniel Hawthorne. An Essay, by Fields. 
Tales of the White Hills. } Hawthorne. 
Legends of New England. ‘ 

29. Oliver 

of the nce House, 
A Virtuozo’s Collection. } Hawthorne. 

80. The Story of Iris. 

Favorite Poems. } Holmes. 
Healt}. Dr. John Brown. 
81. My Garden Acquaintance, 
A Moosehead Journal. } Lowell. 
The Farmer’s Boy. Bloomfield. 
82. A Day’s Pleasure. 
Buying a Horse. 
Flitting. Howells. 
The Mouse. 
A Year in a Venetian Palace. 


This series of books is remarkably well adapted for 
Supplementary Reading and for School Libraries. 

It has met the hearty approval of such educators as 
Prof. W. T. Harris, formerly of St. Louis; and F. W. 
Parker, Esq., formerly of Quincy, and now Principal of 
Cook County Normal School, Ill., and has been intro- 
duced into many schools. 


SCHOOL EDITION, neatly and substantially 
bound in durable cloth, 50 cents ; 35 cents for 


Introduction (40 cents by mail). 


most every conceivable 


|THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


most 
CURTIS, 


Books of Reference. 


HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LIT- 
ERATURE. From the best and latest authorities. 
By Anne C. L. Botta. 12mo. $2.50. 


This admirable bird’s eye view of the world’s liter- 
ature has long been recognized as one of the most use- 
fal works of its kind ever prepared for study and refer- 
ence. It embraces a general view of the literatures of 
all nations which have contributed in any considerable 
degree to the intellectual enrichment of mankind,— 
Heorew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Phenician, Hindoo, Persian, 
Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabian, Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portugaese, Finnish, Hungarian, 
Turkish, Armenian, Slavic, Scandinavian, German, 
Dutch, English, and American. It also indicates the 
most important works and the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of many iodividual authors. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BI- 
OGRAPHY. By F. 8. Drake. 8vo, cloth, $6.00; 
sheep, $7.00 ; half-calf, $8.50. 
Comprises, in 1,019 double-column ,» & vast fund 

of information about persons more or less famous in 

American history. This book should be in every school 

where American history is studied. 

“It is made specially valuable to the students of Amer- 
ican history, because it includes the biographies of all 
who have nm connected in any way, near or remote, 
with the history of the Continent of America, and so 
supplies a want which all other dictionaries of American 
biography have hitherto failed to meet. It is also spe- 
cially valuable because its scope is continental, and em- 
braces sketches of notable persons in every part of 
America.’”’—BENSON J. LOSSING. 


DICTIONARY of the NOTED NAMES 
OF FICTION. By Wm. A. Wheeler. 12mo. §2 00. 
Explaining many of the allusions so frequently oc- 

curring in modern literature,—the names of the Greek, 

Roman, Norse,and Hindoo Mythologies; noted fictitious 

persons and places, etc. 

“* His diligence and accuracy are most exemplary ' 
and his book will prove indispensable to all welsene, 
speakers, and readerse,—three classes which comprise 

© great majority,—we wish we could say the entire 
bulk,—of the Nation.”’— The Spectator (London). 


TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An 
of By M. M. Ballou. 8vo. 


mprising a vast array of striking sentences, on al- 
ic, from the greatest think- 
ers and best writers of all times. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. Edited by 
M, M. Ballou. 16mo, full gilt. $1.25. 
This little consists of wise and pungent sen- 
tences gathered from the whole field of literature. 


out teachers, it is the most mnetins and helpful 
work that can be obtained.’’—New britain Herald, 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE. A new edition revised to date, with full 
Index and portraits of twelve of the most promi- 
nent authors, By Charles F. Richardson. 30 cents, 
Introductory price, 20 cents. 


This comprehensive sketch of our literature and au- 
thors is well adapted for use in all achools in which 
American literature is studied, and is es ly com- 
mended to the notice of intelligent teachers. 

It is the only book on this subject prescribed for use 
by tbe Chautauqua Association. 


COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC. _Intel- 


lectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive Method of In- 

struction. By Warren Colburn, A.M. 30cents. In- 

troductory price, 25 cents. 

“ Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
whieh I early formed, that Colburn’s Arithmetic is the 
most original, and by far the most va/uable work on the 
subject that has yet appeared.—Gro. B. EMERSON. 


ithe Rivewside 
Series, 


Averaging about 70 pages. Each number 15 cents, 


1. LoNGFELLOW’s EvanGetine. With 
Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch,and Notes. 


2. LONGFELLOW’s CouRTSHIP OF MILES 
STANDISH. With Notes. 


3. LoNGFELLOW’s CouRTSHIP OF MILES 
STANDISH. Dramatized, for private theatricals 
in schools and families. 

4, Wuittier’s Snow-Bounp AND 
AMONG THE HILLS. With Notes, 


5. Wuittier’s Maser Martin, Cos- 
BLER KEEZAR, MauD MULLER, and Other 
Poems. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

6. Hotmgs’s GRANDMOTHER’s Story, 
AND OTHER POEMS. With Biographical Sketch 
and Notes, 

7. HawrHorne’s True Stories rrom 
NEW-ENGLAND 1620-1692; Grandfath- 
er’s, Chair, Parti. With Questions. 

8. HawrHorne’s True Srories rrom 
New ENGLAND HISTORY, 1692-1760; Grandfath- 
er’s Chair, Part Il. With Questions. 

9. HawtTHorne’s True STORIES FROM 
NEW-ENGLAND HIsToRY, 1760-1803; Grandfath- 


By Abby Sage Richardson. 
fuily illustrated. $4.50. 

“ A very simple, clear, flowing, interesting narrative, 
timely work, most irably done.”—G. W. 


One volume, 8vo, very 


** It is indeed The Story of Our Country, told simply 
graphically, in good Saxon, showing a careful stady of 
materials, and a conscientious and judicious use of 
them.”—JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By 
Harriet Martineau. $1.25. 
A book of remarkable wisdom, and fall of suggestions 


'| of the greatest value concerning the training and edu- 


cation of children. 

“ It should be read by all parents, as well as by those 
who have charge of the education of the young.” — Bos- 
ton Transcrip 


“ Itis worth its weight in gold, u thousand times over, 
to parents and ali who have to 2 ie 
Philadelphia Press (which expr this opinion in 
italics). 

WORDS AND THEIR USES, PAST 
AND PRESENT. A Study of the ee Language. 
By Richard Grant White. 12mo. $2.00. 

This book is devoted to a subject so closely connected 
with all good scholarsbip, and is so thoroughly useful 
in the way of verbal and literary criticism, that no 
apology is needed for bringing it conspicuously to the 

ntion of teachers. The following table of its prin- 
cipal contents will indicate its scope and suggest its 
ue: 

Serene English ; British English and “‘ Ameri- 
can” English; Style; Misused Words; Some Briticisms; 
Words that are not Words; Grammar, English and Latin; 
The Grammariess Tongue ; Is Being Done; “Jus et 
Norma Loquendi.” 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. A Sequel to 
Words and Their Uses. By Richard Grant White. 


2.00. 
£ Richard Grant White’s philological writings are 
distinguished for critical ability, clearness of statement, 
and justness of thought, and are worthy of a permanent 
in our literature.’’— Episcopal Register (Philadel- 
phia). 


VOCAL CULTURE. The Cultivation 
of the Voicein Elocution. By James E. Murdoch and 
William Russell. Illustrated. 62d edition, revised 
and enlarged by Francis T. Russell. $1.25. Intro- 
ductory price, &4 cents. 

‘*Its instractions are scientific and clear, and the lit- 
erary selections chosen for exercises are from the best 
authors. This is one of the best manuals of elementary 
exercises for the training of the voice in elocution ever 
in this J 
ducation. 

* It recognizes the all-important fact that true elocu- 
tionary culture requires elementary training of the res- 
piratory organs.’’— The Voice (Albany). 

“ For beginners and advanced students, with or with- 


er’s CHAIR, Part Ill. With Questions. 


HAWTHORNE’s BioGRAPHICAL Sro- 
RIES: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel 
Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, 
Queen Christina. With Questions. 


Other numbers in preparation. 


10. 


Ornaments for School-Rooms. 
THE ATLANTIC LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS 


LONGFELLOW, EMERSON, and 
WHITTIER, LOWELL. 
HOLMES, HAWTHORNE, 
BRYANT, In preparation. 


Teacher's price, 80 cents each, net. 


A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


Of Henry WApsworTH LONGFELLOW, engraved by 
WILLIAM E. MaRSHALL. (Size 10 x 12%.) 


This celebrated plate appears as the frontispiece to 
the Subscription Edition of his Poetical Works, and is 
regarded as a most excellent likeness, Price, 50 cents, 


FINE STEEL PLATES 


LONGFELLOW, 
WHITTIER, 
HOLMES, and 
EMERSON. 
HAWTHORNE. 
In preparation. } 
Size, 644x10. Price, 25 cents each. 


LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE. 


A colored lithograph (12 x 16) of the above historic 
mansion Washington’s Headquarters”) at Cambridge, 
in which Mr. Longfellow lived for forty years. Price, 


50 cents. 
The Longfellow Calendar and the Emerson Calendar 
are printed in twenty colors, producing a very rich and 


artistic effect. 
The selections from Longfellow’s works for each da 
enited for reading at the opening 
school. 
The selections from Kmerson’s works form a remark- 
able collection of wise sentences, and can be used 
page awh g teachers 80 as greatly to interest and bene 

© pupils. 

For 1884 a Whittier Calendar will be in 
addition to the above. 


Teacher’s price, 80 cents, postpaid. 


se Full Educational Catalogues free to any address. 
Be Books on this list sent to Teachers at introductory rates, 


for postage. 


plus 10 per cent, of retail prices 


Ba A Portrait Catalogue of Houcuton, Mirriin & Co.’s Pub- 
lications, with Portraits of more than twenty of their Famous 
Authors, sent free to any address on application, 


— 
| 
| 
13. Goethe Rasay, by Carlyle 
| | 
| 
| 
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THE USE OF TEXT-BOQOKS OF MORALS. 


from the address of M. JoLes Ferry, Minister of Public In- 
struction of France, at the Pedagogical Congress held in Paris.) 


The programs make a very nice distinction between moral 
instruction and civic instruction, and treat them as two abso- 
lutely distinct subjects. The program for primary instruction 
has marked this separation in every possible way. Where has 
it placed civie instruction? In the program of intellectual 
instruction; and it has ranged under this title positive, con- 
crete, perfectly prescribed notions on the organization of 
society and of public duties; a little common law is also added 
and a little political economy, subjects which essentially admit 
of didactic and catechetic instruction, as they say, and which 
cannot be taught by the master alone, but need books as an 
auxiliary. 

Moral instruction, on the contrary, has been placed in an- 
other category; it has a place apart, a place of honor. It has 
been said to the teacher, Moral instruction is not didactic in- 
struction ; it cannot be completed in thirty lessons, nor in 
forty; it must be going on all the time; it should be combined 
with ali instruction; it is a lesson which should be constantly 
coming from the heart of the teacher to tnter the heart of the 
scholar. It is nota fixed process. It is nota writing-book ora 
reading-book; it is a combination of means, having for its end 
to create in the school a bigh moral atmosphere, a wholesome 
and strengthening atmosphere, and it is not reached by one 
process rather than by another. The process is at the same 
time reading, conversation, recitation, singing. It is a com- 
bination of means as variable as the intelligence of the teacher 
himself. Whatever the teacher is worth, so much will moral 
instruction be worth. 

The ideal of this instruction, thus understood, will be that it 
must be given by the teacher and without books, and you can 
do it; you do do it, directors of normal schools; but can our 
village teachers do equally well whatever you do? Is it not 
too clear that if, supposing an impossibility, we take away from 
them the aid of any book, however elementary it may be, but 
which at least serves as an aid in a field so new to them, we 
strike at this instruction at its very heart? Besides, moral 
instruction has an instrument which is as old as the world,—as 
schools at least,—this is reading-books. All reading-books are 
books of morals. Shall we also suppress the use of reading- 
books? Shall we say to the teacher that he shall not have the 
right to choose and point out to his pupils a book of moral 
lessons, and that he ought to find in himself and in his own 


resources all the examples, all the thoughts, all the fine traits, 
which constitute the necessary nutriment for moral instruction 
in the primary school? The idea of suppressing the book of 
moral instruction is not practical and is not a solution of the 
difficulty before us. 

But, then, what is to be done? In my opinion we must 
absolutely leave it as it is to-day regulated; that is to say, 
to the cantonal conferences of teachers under the direction, 
under the control,—which I should like to have very seri- 
ous and very efficient,—of department commissions; we must 


leave to this organization, such as it has been established by 
the Superior Council, the choice of books of morals as of all 
other class-books, under pain of starting out on a universal 
system of regulation which would be above human power. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Germany.—There died recently in Flensburg the last repre- 
sentative of a class of teachers which has now disappeared, 
‘* Workmaster’’ Miiller. Since the foundation of the two free 
schools in Flensburg, the Marien Schule and the Wilhelminen 
Schule in 1825 and 1828, each of these schools has been pro- 


vided with a “‘ workmaster,’’ whose duty it was to instruct the 
boys in spinning and weaving, while his wife taught the girls 
needle-work. These industrial schools were connected in 
Flensburg with an old tradition. In 1724an orphan-house was 
established in this town on the model of the great establish- 
ments at Halle, where children who had become a public 
charge were received. There they were lodged and fed, re- 
ceived primary instruction in a school attached to the orphan- 
house, and were, moreover, engaged in different occupations 
in the classes of manual work. The orphan-house was given 
up at the beginning of this century, and the pupils were sent 
to the common schools with other children. This new state 
of affairs lasted a quarter of a century; but the schools being 
over-crowded, it became necessary to establish the two free 
schools of which we have spoken, and to each an industrial 
school was attached. Fora score of years, however, the man- 
ual tasks of the boys have gradually fallen into disuse, and 
there has remained only instruction in needle-work for the 
girls. Now the ‘‘ work-master”’ has entirely disappeared, and 
tniy a sewing-teacher gives the girls lessons in manual work in 
ohe free asin the paying schools, Thus at a time when an 
effort is being made in other parts of Germany to introduce 
industrial training into primary schools, this branch, formerly 
so flourishing at Flensburg, has disappeared like a superannu- 
ated relic of the past.—Schlesing Holsteinische Schulzeitung. 
It is right to abandon the old organization of manual work 
at Flensburg if it no longer answers to the demands of modern 
education; but one should not conclude, as certain German 
journals do, that efforts to devise manual instruction better 


fitted to the needs of contemporary society should be con- 
demned by sound pedagogy.— Rome Pédagogique. 

Pedagogical and School Museum at Genoa.—This institu- 
tion is gaining in prosperity, thanks to the efforts of Prof. 
Innocenti Ghini, Inspector of City Schools. According to the 
system adopted by similar museums at Paris and St. Peters- 


burg the following sections have been formed : 

Religious instruction, instruction and education of children 
in the family, object-teaching, reading and writing, caligraphy, 
arithmetic, metric system and geometry, drawing, history, 
geography, physical science, natural science, agriculture and 
horticulture, commerce and technology, navigation, women’s 
work, school buildings, school furniture, hygiene, gymnastics 
and military exercise, singing, pedagogical library, scholastic 
library, educational periodicals, circulating library for teachers. 

The museum had 1605 visitors from Sept. 1, 1881, to Sept. 1, 
1882, and 780 books were loaned to be read at home. Lectures 
and conferences on educational subjects are held in the hall 
of the institution, and the teachers codperate by a mutual ex- 
change of opinion to a more rational diffusion of the intuitive 
method.—La Senola Italiana. 

Military Service and Secondary Instruction in France.—The 
Society for the Study of Questions pertaining to Secondary 
Instruction has recently addressed a letter to the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, stating that the universa! 
obligation of three years of military service would be ruinous 
to secondary and superior studies. It would result in forcing 
a premature completion of an advanced course of study, or 
would so interrapt such courses that young men would not 
resume them ata later period. The Society asks if there is 
not some way to reconcile the needs of the army, the princi- 
ples of true equality, and the duties of patriotism with the 
interests of national culture; and proposes certain measures 
to effect this reconciliation, by which the length of actual 
service is shortened, a part being accomplished during vaca- 
tioas, and Normal-school pupils and those under contract to 
teach for ten years may pledge themselves to devote a certain 
amount of time to instruction in military matters. 


GOOD WORDS. 


—“* We are glad to see EDUCATION, our New-England contemporary 
(English agent, Thomas Laurie), continues to go on vigorously in the way 
of providing wholesome information on the work of the sclioolroom.”— 
The Schooimaster, London. 

—‘ ‘Teachers engaged in primary work will find a valuable helper in 
the Primary TEACHER, a monthly magazine published by the N. E. 
Publishing Co., 16 Hawley street, Boston. It is a practical, sensible, and 
reliable guide to primary teachers, and is doing a needed work of its own. 


‘The Board of Education of this city would do a good thing by placing this 
magazine on the list of books sapplied to the primary secondary 
schools of the city. It would prove a good investment.”—ELDREDGE & 
BROTHER, Philadelphia. 


Recently Published. 
MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING: Sueno Entry. 


or Crammar Schools. 


It is admitted that every person should be able to record properly any common business trans- 
-days are limited, the simpler forms of 


action. To meet the wants of those pupils whose school 
bookkeeping should be taught in the grammar schools. 


In response to the often-expressed wish from teachers of grammar schools for the single-entry 
part of Meservey’s Bookkeeping for use without the expense of the double-entry part, this book is 
prepared. It contains a full treatment of single-entry. The rules are few and simple; the ex- 

Teachers will find no difficulty in explaining, and pupils no would 


planations ample. 
standing it. 


Though published but a few months, among the places where it has been introduced for use in 
Newton, Lowell, Somerville, Gloucester, Pittsfield, 


the Grammar Schools are Boston, 
Marblehead, Newburyport, Springfield, Ellsworth, &c. 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING: Single and Double Entry. 
For High Schools and Academies. 


Which is very popular and is used very extensively in the high schools of the most prominent cities 
and towns, as in Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, New Bedford, 
boro’,Gloucester, Leominster, Waltham, Marblehead, Millbury, Weymouth, Woburn, 
Natick, Hyde Park, Randolph, 
Bristol, Newport, R. I.; Dan- 
Keene, Manchester, Nashua, 
Bae De H; Northfield Windsor, 

a exter Ellsworth, Me; In Academies, as Phillips, 
Tilden, Pittsfield, Lenox, Partridge, Lydon, Tabor, Eaton, Proctor, Royalton, Willis. 
Monson, Military Academy and Technical School, Worcester; 
in numerous other high schools and acad- 


Andover, Chicopee, Palmer, Westfield, Marlboro’, 
Middleboro’, Milford, Winchendon, Mass,; Providence, 
bury, Enfield, Wallingford, Stonington, Conn.; Laconia, 
Concord, Exeter, 
Portland, Waterville, 


ton, Lawrence, 
Mowry & Goff's, Providence; as well as 
emies in New England, and largely in the West. 


Copies mailed for examination on receipt of,—for Single and Double 


Entry, 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


40 cents. Blanks are published to accompany the books. 


By A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


This is a brief, concise text-book on English history for those who desire a course of moderate 
all the unimportant details of history, but presents the 
gives prominence to those features of social life and progress whose 

It is prepared by the author with great care, is 
be found a text-book of 


extent. It does not attempt to introduce 
essential historical facts, and gi 
importance entitle them to such a consideration. 
fully illustrated with maps and cuts, and will 
ledge of the important facts of English history. 
Copies sent by mail for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


Attention is invited to 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


BRADBURY'S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


le in under- 
business usages. 


Decimals as far as 
with integral numbers. 


ewton, Fox- 


Bureau. 


Vt.; Lewiston, | portant places. 


__ Compound Numbers are cut down to the 
life; other tables useful for reference are placed 
The Practical contains seven hundred examples, in addition to the usual number, 
according to subjects for extra work and for reviews. The essentials are presented in the first two 
hundred and eighty pages, and the less important things in the appendix. 
“The only arithmetic I have ever seen that puts the Metric System where it belongs, and 
treats it as it is actually used in metric countries.” — MELVIL DEWEY, Secretary American Metric 


Sent for examination on receipt of 20 cents. 


COMBINING ORAL AND WRITTEN WORK. 


These form a complete course in two books. 
Fully up to the times, and conforming to the most improved methods of teaching, and the best 


All obsolete and useless matter and puzzling examples omitted. 


mills in U. S. currency) introduced at the beginning 
practical use of those tables required in every-day 


in the appendix. 
arranged 


(the place 


Unqualifiedly recommended by the best instructors, and introduced in a large number of im- 


BRADBURY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS, 


_ Are now widely known, 
emies throughout the country. 
= S ebra, which will make it 

the 


Entry, 50 cents; Single 


great value in acquiring a 


ALCEBRA, CEOMETRY, TRICONOMETRY, AND SURVEYING, 


and us®@d with the most gratifying results in high schools} and acad" 
Some important additions with an appendix have been added to 
, > it still more valuable as a text-book, while not intefering with the use 
k in classes where it is already introduced. 
. nd Brown Universities, and t i 
878 1879, 10, 881. 188 8, ¢ Massachusetts Institute of Technology for the 
Opies sent for examination on receipt of,—for Algebra, 55 cents; Geometry, 45 cents; Trig- 
onometry, 45 cents; Geometry and Tri : : 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ALGEBRA, 


Are also published separately. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


EDUCATORS who desire the 
Correspondence solicited. 


BEST BOOKS in Poo branches: mentioned, will do well to examine the above-named books. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


CERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Im 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every le of writing. A sample ot each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. tone the 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New-York 


: : | 
| 
| 
thousandths of 
ON 
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“NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOK SERIES.” 


OUTLINE OF TEXT - BOOKS. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. ; DAVIES. Davies’ Complete Works. 
NEW MATHEMATICS, } FICKLIN. { Nationa antrameric. Standard Mathematics, Davies and Peck. 
ALGEBRA, Peck’s Works, Complete. 


Note.—In Mathematics is included the works of Bartlett, Church, Davies, and Peck,—all former Professors at West Point Military Academy. 


UNRIVALED ; LANCASTER. ENGLAND. 


BRIEF HISTORY 1s With Consus of 1880, General PEOPLES 


STEELE. 
and Comparative Tables. LorpD. POINTS OF HISTORY. 


NoTE.—BERARD’s ENGLAND; Ricorp’s Rome; GiLMan’s GENERAL History ; and MILL’s ANCIENT HEBREws, are on this List. 


PRIMARY COURSF, ELEMESTARY, 
NEW DRAWING | entra HAPMAN’S DRAWING. | GENERAL DRAWING, and 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. j PERSPECTIVE. 


NoTre.—Fow.e’s LINEAR PERSPECTIVE ; MONK’s DrawinG- Book ; CLaRK’s ELEMENTS; and RipLey’s Map- Drawinc are on this List. 


: POPULAR SCIENCE READER, National Series. 


With P dP and ' 
Scientific Mowrarrn General Are Indepcndent Series 
Natural Science. Worman’s German and French. 
Note.—Pujol’s complete French Book, and French, German, and Spanish Primer (with English), and Barnes’ New Readers, are on this List. 


5000 copies sold to New York Hational School Mosic. 
USIC: Jepson’s Music Reader, } Crass. { City Schools in four months. USIC: General, Includes Polytechnic Collection. 
’ Any Teacher can teach it. Kingsley’s School-room Choir. 
NoTe.—PARKER’s SABBATH- SCHOOL HyMNAL; BARTLEY’s HyMN AND TuNE- Book; and Perkin’s SaBpBATH CAROLS, are on this List. 


QOGRAPHY. (The Latest.) MONTEITH COMPREHENSIVE. QGRAPHY. (With History.) compere ) Historical 
PHYSICAL. Notes. 
Notge.—The Geographies have Maps, Tables, Illustrations, and Census Dates, which are unrivaled. 
CLARK Full Series for Children and rag aise 
Youth. — German Elementary. 
[pune (English.) SILL PRACTICAL LESSONS, —— (Germal.) WORMAN. German Complete. 


Norge.—These works are so syStematized as to assure satisfactory Courses of Instruction in English, French, and German. 


Steele’s 14 Weeks: Philosephy. Stecle’s 14 Weeks: Zoology. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks : Chemistry. 


Peck’s Ganot’s Physics. 
TURAL SCIEN le’s 14 Wks: Physlology. TURAL Includes Steele’s 14 Weeks: Astronomy. 
Ch. 14 Weeks: SCIENCE. Bartlett’s Special Astronomy: 
Steele’s 14 Weeks: Botany. Wood’s Object-Les’ns: Botany- 
Note. —Steele’s Key to his Scientific Works belongs to this Series. Woop’s Pant Recorp is a companion to all Botanies; and Woop’s BorTanist 


AND F orist as well as his other Works, supplement this study. 


APPARATUS. 


Steele’s Apparatus is adapted to each Science; Wood’s Botanical Apparatus is adapted to any ‘sys- 
tem of Botany; Monteith’s Wall Maps illustrate any Geography. 


Be For Catalogues, Circulars, or sample pages, address 


A. S. BARNES’ & CO., 


& William Street, NEW YORK. 
Or thetr representatives : 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Boston, Mass. A. P. FLINT, Philadelphia, Pa. A. H. WILKINS, New Orleans, La. 
F. B. WINNIE, Hartford, Conn. L. M. EVANS, Buffalo, N. Y. E. F. ADAMS, San Francisco, Cal. 


NFW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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| 
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MATHEMATICAL. 


“ NOTHING.” 


Editor of The Journal :—In my brief communication of a 
few weeks ago, I did not intend to assail an individual, but a 
principle. I merely wished to raise the question as to whether 
an application of the same sort of common sense that we use in 
our daily life will enable us to be satiafled with the statement 
that ‘‘ the zero of mathematics is not naught, but an infinites- 
imal quantity.” 

In regard to my words, “‘ the writer goes on to argue that the 
20 and the 8 of mathematics are sometimes themselves and 
and sometimes they are not,’’ I would say that the writer to 
whom I referred seemed to think it necessary, in order to ex- 
plain the so-called paradox, to regard 20 — 20 and also 8 — 8, 
not as naught, but as infinitesimal quantities. Now, if 20 — 20 
is not naught, then the first 20 is not the same as the second 
20, and the 20 of mathematics is sometimes itself and some- 
times it is not. 

In the problem in question I see no paradox; we begin and 
end with an identity, and I see no reason for making what 
seems to me to be a most unnatural supposition; namely, that 
the unit in one part of the example is “‘ infinitesimally differ- 
ent” from the unit in another part. The example as given 
was: 20+ 8=20+8 (1) 

20—20=— 8-—8 (3) 
10(2—2) = 4(2— 2) (3) 

Each member of either (2) or (3) is naught, and the only re- 
sult that we can get, or care to get, is the identity 0 = 0, and 
this we can certainly understand. But if we try to deduce 
from (3), 10 = 4 >—* (4), as Mr. Clarke has done, then the 
question naturally arises, Why, if 10 (2 — 2) — (2 —2) = 10, 
isn’t 4 (2 — 2) + (2 — 2) — 4? If dividing the left-hand mem- 
ber of (3) by 0 produces a determinate result (ten), why does not 
exactly the same process produce a determinate result in the 
right-hand member ? 

I cannot agree with the writer in what he says about its 
being impossible to conceive of “‘two nothings.” If, for ex- 
ample, two men have equal sums of money, and each spends 
all he has, he will have nothing left; and the two nothings | 


thus obtained are certainly full of meaning in regard to the 
state of these men’s finances. Is there any reasonable doubt 
in our minds as to how much money will be obtained if these 
two nothings be added? The writer says that ‘‘to attempt, 
therefore, to add, subtract, multiply, or divide nothing is ab- 
surd.’’ Now, it seems to me that in order to deduce the prop- 
erties of nothing we must attempt to do all these; if, in certain 
cases, our attempt is followed by results that we know to be 
true, then it is probable that in these cases, at least, nothing 
has the same properties as other mathematical quantities. I 
think that no one can have any difficulty in telling what the 
result will be when we add, subtract, or multiply nothing. 

In the case of division{I will take space to discuss only the case 


of o this is in the form of a quotient, and a quotient is some- 
thing which, multiplied by the divisor, will produce the divi- 
dend. Let us put © =, from which we get 0=0 X 2; 


now for every possible value of z, we shall get 0 X z = 0; 
therefore we see that the quotient z may have any value, 


hence we call r indeterminate. 


H. N. W. 


Editor of The Journal: —In reply to “‘H. N. W.” allow 
me to say that the terms of mathematical language must 
have exact definitions, and those definitions must indicate the 
precise use or application of the terms. ‘‘Conimon Sense,” 
therefore, has nothing to do with the question. We are to 
determine whether the term zero, as used by mathematician, 
means absolute naught or an infinitesimal quantity. Itisa 
simple question of fact. That the term zero is used in both 
the above senses, ‘‘ H. N. will of course admit. The only 


zero, meaning naught, can enter into a mathematical computa- 
tion except as a final result. I say No, and insupport of that 
position I refer to the works of those mathematicians whose au- 
thority is recognized; and I further say, any such use of naught 
is illogical and to meinconceivable. ‘‘H.N. W.’’ has no diffi- 


culty in conceiving of ‘“‘two nothings,’’—as when two men spend 
all their money each has nothing left,—and he can add these two 
nothings, but I can’t doit. I have made afresh effort since 


point of difference between us is on the question, whether the | 1) 


of number and of counting implies separate things or individ- 
ual existences, and I am unable to make anything of that sort 
out of nothing. But that proves nothing. I may fail where 
others succeed. Nothing is more probable than that; but if I 
am right, and the use of naught in mathematical computation 
is wholly illogical, then it ought to lead to some absurd results 
which will show the fallacious reasoning. Let us try 20 — 20 
=8—8(1l)on “H.N. W.’s” theory. He says, ‘‘ Each mem- 
ber is naught, and the only result that we can get, or care to 
get, is the identity 0 = 0(2), and this we can certainly under- 
stand.” 

I cannot undérstand it, because I cannot conceive of two 
naughts; but let us waive that difficulty, and take it as all 
right. I suppose ‘‘H. N. W.” would claim that it affirms 
that the two naughts are equal to each other. But if we 
change (1) to the form 10 (2— 2) = 4 (2 — 2) (3), it affirms that 
the same two naughts are unequal. Logical or illogical ? 

But “HH. N. W.” attempts to explain the inconsistency by 


showing that ° may represent any number whatever. He puts 


z, and gets Ox = 0. That is, these two naughts that were 
said to be equal are now found to have an indefinite ratio to 


each other. The subject is getting too deep for me, and I will 
stop here. E. T. Q. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

— Cassell & Co., Limited, London, Paris, and New York, bave issued 
the July number of the Magazine of Art. The frontispiece is “A High- 
land Funeral,” from the picture by James Guthrie. All of the articles 
and illustrations are of the usual high character of this popular art jour- 
Price, per single number, 35 cents; annual subscription, $3.50. 

— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for June ’83, just issued, 
presents the following table of contents: “Some Aspects of Recent Ger 
man oe - “ Faith and Knowledge,” “ Knowledge and the Rela- 
tivity of Feeling,” ‘‘ Primeval Man,” Notes, Discussions, etc. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

— Lippincott’s Magazine for July is published as a midsummer num- 
ber, and the table of coutents is a highly.attractive one, including many 
contributions that aro not only seasonable but worthy of special attention. 


The “ Monthly Gossip ’’ contains, among other short papers, some inter- 
esting recollections of John Howard yne, with extracts from his un- 


reading his article, but it is of no use. To my mind the idea 


published letters. 


734 Broadway, 
New York. 


School Editions: Shakespeare’s Plays; viz., 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, HAMLE7, 
FULIUS CAESAR, TEMPEST, 
KING LEAR, KING HENRY V., 
MACBETH, AS YOU LIKE IT. 


With Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation 
(selected). By BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute, and author of a “Text-book on 
Rhetoric,” a “ Text-book on English Literature,” and one of 
the authors of Reed & Kellogg’s “Graded Lessons in En- 
glish,” and “ Higher Lessons in English.” Price for introduc- 
tion and subsequent use, delivered to any address in the 
United States, $3.00 per doz. 


A Handbook of Mythology: Myths and Legends 
of Ancient Greece and Rome. [Illustrated from Antique 
Sculptures by E. M. BERENS. 330 pages, 16mo,cloth. Price 
for introduciion, 75 cts. 


A Text-book on Commercial Law. For Com- 
mercial Colleges, High Schools, etc. By SALTER S. CLARK, 
editor of Young's Government Class-Book. 300 pages, 12mo, 
cloth. Price for introduction, 85 cts. 


A Text-book on English Literature. By Brar- 
NERD KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and one of the authors of Reed and Kellogg’s “ Graded 
Lessons in English,” and “Higher Lessons in English,” and 
author of a “Text-book on Rhetoric.” 478 pages, 12mo. 
Price for introduction, $1.00. 


New Arithmetical Series. In two books. By 
James B. THomson, LL.D., author of a Mathematical Series. 


I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, Oral and 
Written. Illustrated. (For Primary Schools.) 


II. COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC, Oral and 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


For classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, 
etc. Edited by eminent English and American scholars. 
Each volume contains a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Pref- 
atory and Explanatory Notes, etc. 


1. Byron’s Prophecy of Dante. (Cantos I. and II.) 
2. Milten’s L’ Alle and Ii Penseroso. 
3. Lord Bacon's Essays, Civil and Moral. (Selected.) 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chilion. 
- Moore’s Fire-Worshippers. (Lalla Rookh. Selected from Parts I.and IT.) 
6. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 2 
7. Scoqv’s Marmion. (Select ons from Canto VI.) 
8. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. ([ntroduction, and Canto I.) 
9. Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night, and Other Poems. 
10. Crabbe’s The Village. 
Macaulay’s y om Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
13. Macaulay’s Armada ani other Poems. 
14. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. (Selections from Acts I.,III., IV.) 
15. Goldsmith's Traveller. 
16. Hogg’s QueenS Wake. 
17. Coleri¢ge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Addison's Sir er De doverty. 
19. Gray’s Elegy in :; Country Churchyard. 
20. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. (Canto |.) 
21. Shakespeare’s As You Like It, oe. (Selections.) 
22. Shakespeare’s King John and hing Richard Il. (Selections.) 
23. pare’s Kimg Henry IV., King Henry King Henry VI. 
Selections. 
24. Shakespeare's Henry Vill. and Julius Cxsar. (Selections.) 
25. Word worth’s Excursion. book I. 
. Spense aerie Queene. tos I, and II. 
28. Cowper’s Task. 1.) 
29. Milten’s Comus. 
30. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 
31. Irving’s Sketch Book. Selections. 
32. Dickens’ Christmas Carol. (Condensed.) 
33. Carlyie’s Hero as a Prophet. 
34. Macaulay’s Warren Hastings. (Condensed.) 
35. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefleld. (Condensed.) 
36. Tennyson’s The Two Voices and A Dream of Fair Women. 
37. Memory Quotations. 
. Dryden’s Alexan east and 
40. Keats’ The Eve of St. Agnes. 


Each from 32 to 64 pages. 
NEW NUMBERS ARE BEING ADDED ALMOST EVERY MONTH. 


The above are bound with paper covers, and are sold at the following lew 
prices, at which they will be sent to any address in the United States, postpaid : 


Written. In one vol. (For Schools and Acad.) 400 pages. 


One dozen copies for 81.20 ; 100 copies for 99; 1,008 copies for $80. 


Paradise Lost. BookI. Containing Explanatory 
Notes, Sketch of Milton’s Life, Essay on his Genius,—Epit- 
ome of the views of the best-known Critics. Cloth, flexible, 
94 pages. Price by the dozen, per mail, post-paid. $3.00. 


The Canterbury Tales. The prologue of Gzor- 
FREY CHAUCER. The text collated with the seven oldest 
MSS., and a Life of the Author, Introductory Notices, Gram- 
mar, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Index to Obsolete 
and Difficult Words. ByE.F.WImLLouGcnuBy, M.D. 112 pp., 
16mo, cloth, flexible. Price by mail, post-paid, per doz., $3 60. 


An Essay on Man. By Avexanper Pore. With 
Clarke’s Grammatical Notes. 72 pages, cloth, flexible. Price 
by mail, per dozen, post-paid, $2.40. 


The Shakespeare Reader. Being Extracts from 
the plays of Shakespeare. With Introductory Paragraphs 
and Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Explanatory. By 
C. H. WyKeEs, 160 pages, 16mo, cloth, flexible. Price by 
mail, post-paid, by the dozen, $3.60. 

Primary Normal Speller; or, FIRST LESSONS 


IN THE ART OF WRITING WORDS. Fully illustrated. 
By A.G. BEECHER. 124 pages. Price for introduction 20 cts. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN RAISTORY. 
ANEW MANUAL OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


With-particular attention to Ancient and Modern Civilization. 
With numerous Engravings and Colored Maps, for the use 
of Colleges, High schools, Academies, etc. By Joun J. AN- 
DERSON, Ph.D., author of “A Popular School History of the 
United States,” “Grammar School History of the United 
States,” a “ Manual of General History,” a “History of Eng- 
land,” a “History of France,” “The Historical Reader,” 
“The United States Reader,” etc. This work is published 
in one volume complete, and in two parts. 

I. ANCIENT HISTORY, 302 pp.,for introduction, 85 cts. 

II. MEDIAZAVAL AND MODERN HISTORY, 375 pp.» 
for introduction, 95 cts. 

Complete in one vol., for introduction, $1.44.. 


UR Specimen copies sent for examination, with a view to adoption, at the Introduction 


CLARK & 


prices. Teachers are invited to send for descriptive circulars and specimen pages if they de- 
sire further information in regard to the character and plan of any of the above-named works. 


MAYNARD, Publishers, 
734 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. THE NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


85 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Iil., 
\Is the and best 
en or ools and Teachers in the United States. 
— Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring the Nerth, South, aud West are its es field, | 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct, 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 


ree of Lectures, onstrations, but it does a truly Nationa! business tage 
ter Quizzes sree for ex of material we will send our application blank and rot our 
the year. Forfar-|* School Journal.” Situations constantly on No 

ther mation address RACHEL L. and satisfaction or thicken. For sale 


DLEY, M.D., to schools, 


Dean, No, College Ave., and 2ist 8t., PHILA eachers, befo 


guaranteed. 
re Megistering, Consult Us. AIN INK 00., 75 John 


INSTITUTE 


Instructor and Lecturer, 
GEO. P. BEARD, A.M. 


Writes Biack at once. Does not corrode, fade, mould,| For Circulars and 
% 


address, 
TUT 1883, CALIFORNIA, PENN. ; 


> 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
FLUID | 
aly ist, DOLPH, VT. 
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LITERARY AVALANCHE. 


| } Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good 

books. “What JS the world coming to? The poor man is 
now on an equality with the richest so far as books are con- 
cerned ”—is a fair sample of thousands of quotations which 
might be made from the letters of customers, and from news- , 
papers not influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers. 


125 TONS OF CHOICE BOOKS, a large portion of | 
them the best editions published in this country, now ready, | 
and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of 
the Continent for examination, if you will give reasonable 
guarantee that the books will be paid for after receipt, or re- 
turned,—return transportation at my expense. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS are offering this month. New [ 


publications every week. 

Prices are lower than ever before known, ‘ranging from 
two cents, for Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” unabridged, large 
type, to $11.50 for the largest and best American Cyclopedia. 
My books are NOT sold by dealers,—prices too low for them. 
Among the authors and works are those of 


DICKENS, FROISSART, Proctor, GEIKIE, Burns, 
IRVING, GREEN, HUuXxLeY, KiTTo, INGELOW, 
WALTER Scott, GROTE, TYNDALL, CONYBEARE, ARNOLD, 
THACKERAY, CARLYLE, RAWLINSON, AND Howson, GOLDSMITH, \ i 
GeorcE E ior, LossING, BRONTE, TAINE, TENNYSON, | 
LONGFELLOwW, CREASY, MULOCK, CHAMBERS, LIBRARY OF 

GIBBON, SCHILLER, Cooper, SHAKESPEARE, UNIVERSAL 
MACAULAY, Bacon, KINGSLEY, MILTON, KNOWLEDGE, 

BANCROFT, HERBERT SPENCER, FARRAR, Byron, AND OTHERS. 


P Illustrated Catalogue, 68 pages, sent free on request. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
Mention this paper. * 18 Vesey Street, New York, i 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 
ATTEMPT TO REMOVE SUPT. HOWLAND.—NEW SCHED- 
ULE OF SALARIES.— DR. BRIDGE ON SCHOOL HY- 
GIENE.—HOW TO SPEND VACATION, 


An abortive movement was made at the last regular Board 
Meeting to defeat the reélection of Mr. Geo. Howland, the 
superintendent of schools, on the plea of making room for 
a gentleman entitled to the highest respect and a pension 
with the rank of brevet. To further the movement, a few 
charges were trumped up which could not bear investigation, 
and went by the board. ‘‘ Calumny is a parasite of character; 
the stronger the character the closer to it clings the strangler.”” 
Chicago has reason to be proud in having at the head of her 
schools a man well known as a ripe scholar and a genial gen- 
tleman, who has the esteem of all the teachers, the press, and 
the public. 

e verdict of the Prest. of the Board of Education, that 
** A change of Superintendent will not be for the best interests 
of the schools,” will no doubt be sustained. 

There is some talk of creating the office of Second Assistant 
Supt.; we have several principals who would fit the position 
admirably ; notably so, Mr. Alfred Kirk, who has fine common- 
sense views on education and excellent executive ability. He 
is the most scholarly man in our midst. 

SALARIES. 


The salaries of principals and head assistants have been 
raised liberally, and those of the assistant teachers niggardly 
Chicago has a weakness in architecture for Mansard roofs. 
Houses on solid foundations are the exception; those on four 
pegs, ready to be moved farther out at a moment’s warning, 
the rule. Supt. cf Schools, $4200; increase, $200. Assistant 
Supt., $3150; increase, $150. Special teachers of Music and 
Drawing, $1700; increase, $100. Principals, first group em 
bracing such as have been in the position ten years, $2175; 
increase, $100. Head assistants who have served ten years, 
$1000, the rest $950; increase, $50 to $100 per annum. 
Grammar teachers, $775; increase, $25. Primary teachers, 
$725; increase per annum, $25. Itis of course to be tsken into 


consideration that it is difficult to raise all departments ade- 
quately at the same time, but a little more equity would have 
been more satisfactory and displayed better judgment on the 
part of the Finance Committee. A chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link. A first-class primary teacher is cheap at the 
highest salary. Give solid foundations. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A number of excellent papers have been read from time to 
time before the Chicago Teachers’ Institute. Dr. Norman 
Bridge, an eminent physician and Prest. of the Board of Edu- 
cation, read a paper on ‘‘ School Hygiene,” which was timely, 
wherein he refuted much of the “‘ sentimental bosh ”’ in regard 
to the ill-health of school-children, ventilation, etce., subjects 
which have stood in need of a scientific airing for some time, 
and which quacks and cranks have made much of. 

Members of the Institute are elected by ballot, and pay an 
admission fee of $3 00 after becoming members. 

VACATION. 

George Eliot says, ‘‘ Be so interested in your work that it is 
a pleasure to do it; do not look for the end.” The average 
teacher, however, is looking forward to a short respite from 
routine work and forced marches as the traveler of the desert 
looks for an oasis. Almost the entire euccess of teachers du- 
ring the school-year depends upon a well-spent vacation. To 
perform work well requires a vast amount of reserve force. 
Pleasant recreation is absolutely necessary. Rest can only be 
found in the midst of action; rest in idleness is nonsense, impos- 
sible; itsmothers itself. The great All is one perpetual motion, 
a constant evolution. ‘Jf we would make our busy lives taste 
long we should do something different on each of our busy 
days.” A teacher who is content to simply vegetate through 
the vacation is not worthy the name. She will come into her 
school-room with no fresh thoughts, the wheels of thought 
will creak for want of oiling, like the wheels of an old-fash- 
ioned lumber-wagon that has stood unused in the sun. 

Excellent educational gatherings, combining pleasure and 
profit, will be held in desirable places. Those of our teachers 
who do not wish to travel can attend the one to be held at 
Lake Bluff, about forty miles or less out of Chicago, Hotel 
accommodations, scenery, and a good mental bill of fare. 
The man whose Method is more talked and written about than 


any other educational topic, and about as well known as the 
Antarctic Continent, will deliver a paper upon the subject of 
“Teaching Reading,” which will be worth hearing. It is 
astonishing that so few of our teachers out of an army of 
800,000 take so little interest in educational subjects. If but 
half the number would step forward and become supporters of 
educational journals and frequent meetings held in the inter- 
est of education, we would become a power in the land. 

The manager of the Railroad Exposition extended an invita- 
tion to the scholars of the public schools, through the Board 
of Education, making the price of admission merely nominal, 
—15 cents,—to visit the Exposition, It is a happy sight to 
watch the bright boys inspecting the variots improvements 
which have been made since the old coach invented by Ste- 
phenson run at the rate of ten miles an hour. The clumsy 
vehicle, side by side with the palatial coaches of to-day, fur- 
nishes a striking fact that we live in a progressive age. 

Chicago, June, 1883. M. W. 
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CaLIForRNIA.—An excellent new feature added to the Cal- 
ifornia schoo! law is the authority given to several contiguous 
rural districts to unite in the establishment of a grammar 
school, while still retaining district home-control of their sey- 
eral primary schools. 

Clarke Institute, San Francisco, Miss Weedon, Princ, has 
just closed a most successful term. The graduating exercises 
elicited much enthusiasm. 


District oF CoLtumB1A.—The Bureau of Ed. has just issued 
acircular of information, giving the legal provisions of the 
several States of the Union respecting the examination and 
licensing of teachers. The facts contained in the pamphlet 
will be of interest and usefulness to all educators. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


Intryo1s.—The Murora News commends Supt. Mann, and 
the supts. of surrounding counties, for raising the grade of 
certificates and improving the character of teaching in that 
part of the State.——Supt. Mills of Clay Co., will be assisted in his insti- 
tute work thissummer by Messrs. Bryan and Fry.——Prin. Simmerman 
of Saybrook has an advance of $100 on his salary for next year ——Col. 
McClenahan will work with Messrs. Andrews and Steele in the Knox 
Co. Inst, this summer. The Colonel bas accepted the Galva superintend 


Contenwed on page 24.) 


Ward's Museum of ! Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology, 


A COMMERCIAL NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 2 COLLEGE AVENUE, ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 


SYSTEMATIC CABINETS in the above Sciences are made for ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and UNIVERSITIES, at prices. ranging from $500 to $10,000 


or more. Especial attention is given to this Department, and Estimates and Plans given for large collections. 


A large selection is also offered of INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS of a choice character, in each Division, as noted below: 
The series of Minerals contains beautiful, choice specimens of all the more im 
portant species of Spars, Earthy Minerals, Ores, and other classes, from 
MI N E RAL + many celebrated American and Foreign localities, including the mining districts of Cornwall, Saxony, and Hangury, Lake Saperior, ete. Catalogue. 
full series of Rocks from all Formations and all Countries. Granite, Porphyries, Serpentines, SI] Mar Sandstones, Cong] varie’ 
ROCK S. of special Kthological interest are fuily represented. Catalogue. 


A very extensive stock of Fossil or Organic Remains. from all the great Geological Periods. Choice can be given amon 
} g many thousand specimens of fossil 
FOSS I L * Corals, Crinoids, Echinoids, Brachiopods, Gasteropods, Orthoceras, Nautilus, Ammonites, Trilobites and other Crustaceans, Fishes, Saurians, Bird and 


Mammalian Remains, &c. 


CASTS OF FOSSILS The Casts of Celebrated Fossils from the Royal Museums of Earope and from the chief cabinets of America, comprise about 
+ 800 of the most perfect specimens of the most important forms known to Geological Science. Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus 

Pterodactyle, Iguanodon, Megatherium, Deinotherium, Mastodon, and other great monsters of olden time. Illustrated descriptive catalogues. 

ST U FF KE D A N IM A es Stuffed specimens of Fishes, Batrachians, Saurians, Ophidians, Chelonians, Birds and Mammals in every Natural Order, and 
* in great abundance of Genera and Species. These are very accurately mounted, and accurately determined. Also Sxins of 


the same, and many kinds preserved in alcohol, A large assortmeut of foreign Birds’ Eggs. Catalogue. 


Skeletons of animals of all classes and orders throughout the entire Vertebrate Series. Th 
. ese are beautifully and scientifically prepared, and 
ETO N S. furnished ye on pedestals er disarticulate, as may be desired. “ An enumerative catalogue of the Skeletons and SkuHs. 
series of Sponges, Gorgonia, Corals, Asteridw, Echinoidea, Shells, Crustaceans, and other Invertebrates, is at the present time 
* unusually rich. They are both dry and preserved in spirits. Catalogue. , 


INVERTEBRATE 


~ 


ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS and HUMAN SKELETONS. A large assortment. Catalogue. 


Ir" It is intended to in stor 
keep toad oe ©, 80 far as practicable, all Natural Science Specimens required by Teachers and Museums. Send for Circular. My Catalogues of 


Special Departments will be 
mens, they will be sent gratis ) 


to all parties requesting them and inolosing price of same. (To Teachers requesting them, with the intent expressed to purchase speci- 


Address 
Prot. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y. 


WATE D.—Experienced lady familiar with th 
Quincy Methods, for Philadelphia, $3800; lady fer 
Modern Languages, Music, and Art, Ga., salary liberal; 
ng for Music and Art, Mo ; partner (Episco: 
palian) Y. L. School, near Phila. CENTRAL Epvoa- 
TIONAL BUREAU, 1613 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 4268 


Bound Volumes.:,':, 


ne Ths 
BINARY Adirosy tule 


STEEL’ PENS. 


OSEPH 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates, 

Bend for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
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THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS mmoussous ne WORLD. 
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Indispensable Books 


for Every Teacher and Scholar. 


Invite attention to their list of Poputar Trext-Booxs for Public Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Normal Schools, and Colleges, 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


MODERN METHODS, PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES, APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“In matter and manner they are unsurpassed.” 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 


ILLUSTRATED AND BASED UPON WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
A convenient and reliable handbook, printed from clear, new plates. 


Cutter’s (New Series) Physiologies. 


Well adapted to schools of all grades. Questious, Diagrams, and Illustra- 
tions arranged for Analytic Study and Topical Reviews. oe wud 


Sharpless’ and Philips’ Astronomy. 
LATEST WORK OF THE KIND PUBLISHED. 


A model of simplicity and comprehensiveness,— clear, concise, and accurate. 
It leads the student to observe for himself, the only true method of science-teaching 


Prescott’s Leaflets. Edited by JosePHINE E. Hopcpon. 
SELECTIONS FROM PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 12mo. 


These Leaflets should be strewn as thickly as aut -1 7 
ican Homes and Schools.” y as autumn-leaves among our Amer 


Sharpless’ and Philips’ Natural Philosophy. 


A COMPLETE MODERN TEXT BOOK. (Ready soon.) 


Algebra Problems. 


A drill-book systematically graded and adapted to meet the wants of schools, 
Seminaries, and Colleges. Teachers, and Scholars’ editions. With and without 


answers. 


How to Write English. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
“Clearly written, instructive, simple, and encouraging.” 


Primer of Politeness. 


A HELP TO SCHOOL AND HOME GOVERNMENT. 


Home Cvymnastics. 


By Pror. HartTevius, of the Royal University of Stockholm. 
The Swedish system of rational gymnastics does not require apparatus. 


“ We know of no better guide for the teacher 
a book for every home.” 


of gymnastics in school, and it is essentially 


Leed’s Smaller History of the United States. 


No thoughtful person can lay it down without the desire thst our country’s 
youth were more generally taught such precepts as it contains. 


“ This history views war in its proper light, deals fairly with the Indians, and advocates the 


principles of truth, justice, and national morality. 


TO TEACHERS OR SCHOOL OFFICIALS contemplating a change in any of your Text-Books, we will take pleasure 


in submitting copies for examination, and corresponding with you in regard to their introduction, 


@@ Descriptive Catalogues containing full lists of Educational Publications sent to any address an application. 


Address 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 715 & 717 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


10 & 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Funk Wagnall’s Publications, 


‘ 


**Had there been an Act of Congress empowering Funk & Wagnalls, the New York publishers, to drive out bad literature by substituting good at a price with 
the reach of all, the firm could not have done better than it is doing.”’ — The Danbury (Conn,) News. 


The Hoyt - Ward Cyclopedia of Quotations 
IS THE ONLY STANDARD BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. 


Points de Resistance: 


1.—Contains every desirable quotation to be found in other books of the kind. 

2.—Contains thousands of quotations not to be found in other books of the kind. It is the only 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of Quotations in the English language. 

3-—Contains a full concordance of over 50,000 lines, which is to quotations what Young’s and Cruden’s 
concordances are to the Bible. A quotation, if but a weed is remembered, can easily be found. 

4-—Contains new mechanical contrivances in the concordance, and on each page of the book, that 
make it ible to place the finger almost instantly on the quotation desired. 

§—The entire book is one grand index. In addition, it has index on index, making it the most 
handy and practical Cyclopedia extant. 

6.—Not only has the accuracy of each quotation beer carefully verified, but the book, chapter, sec- 
tion, and even the very line whence it has been taken, is given where practicable, so that each 
quotation has a voucher for its reliability. This also enables the reader to examine the con- 
text of the quotation. 

7.—The topical arrangement of the work, with a ye cg index, makes the work indispensable 
to any one who wishes to write on a given subject. No similar work even approaches this 

nd feature. The quotations are classified under nearly 1000 subject-heads. 

8.—Contains thousands of quotations from the Latin; also French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
other proverbs, all carefully translated. 

9.—No work has higher, more general and unqualified endorsements by statesmen, educators, and 
scholars, and clergymen, than this. 

Besides these there are many other features most desirable in a work of this kind, all combining to 
make this Cyclopedia what it is now universally acknowledged to be,— 


“ The only standard book of quotations. For convenience and usefulness the work cannot, to our mind, be 
surpassed, and it must long remain the standard among its kind, rankmg side by side with, and being 
equally proms pacar in every well-ordered library as, Worcester’s or Webster's Dictionary, Roget's The- 
saurus. and Crabl’s Synonyms.”—Boston Post. » 

Prices :—Royal 8vo, over 900 pp., Heavy Paper and Cloth Binding, $5.00; Sheep, 


$650; Half Morocco, $8.00; Full Morocco, $10.00. 


The Popular History of England. 


CIVIL, MILITARY, POLITICAL, SOGIAL, AND BIOGRAPHICAL, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
YEAR 1848, BY THE LATE CHARLES KNIGHT. A CONTINUATION OF THE SAME TO 1867. 


Letterpress, Notes, Tables, Contents, Index, and Appendix,—the entire work wholly unabridged. 
The former price of the history was from $15.00 to $25.00. Price, $3.75. 


VALUABLE CATALOGUES FREE. 


Educators and Teachers ! we urge you to send for and carefully read our new eight- Catalogue- 
Circular of Standard Literature for 188 Sblicatio = 


3 Also, General Catalogue of all our pu ons, 


An Important New Movement, 


The World’s Best Current Books 
placed within the reach of all. 


“ Book monopolies, like huge railroad 
syndicates, are now monarchical relics 
against which the benevolence and the 
radicalism of the age are bound to wage 
war. * * * In this great strife for the 
greatest good of the largest number, put 
me down on the side of the common laborer. 
I inclose subscription for your STAND- 
ARD LIBRARY, 1883 SERIES.” — 
Cuaries H. Hatt, D. D., Rector Holy 
Trinity Episc. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hon. SCHUYLER COLFAX, ex -Vice- 
President of the United States, says: 


“ T have read with great interest your plan for print- 
ing a series of new and valuable books ab cheap Jrotion 
prices.’ 


J.P. NEWMAN, D.D.,of New York, says: 


“ J have had faith from the bagiening the mission 
of Messrs. Fank & Wagnalils. * * * They have done 
for the public what was long needed, but what other 
publishers did not venture to do.” 


MARK HOPKINS, President of Wil- 
liams College, says: 


“ Your plan for 1883 successfully carried out will be 
great boon to the country.” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BOOKS 


— IN THE — 


Standard Library, 
1883 SERIES. 

(These are different from the Standard Series Books.) 

1, They are all new books, either original American 


works, or are the wery latest and choicest English 
Books,—not heretofore published in this country. 


2. Each book is 12mo in size, clear type, good paper, 
and bound in signatures (not inset) the same as cloth 


books are bound. A book is issued bi-weekly, 


8. The books are bound in thick, stout cover paper’ 
with artistic design printed in two colore, making each 
book an ornament for any parlor table. 

4. The books stand erect on the library shelf the same 
asacloth-bound book. Tum TITLE is printed on the 
back, also on the side, 

56. The Library includes no work of fiction,—not that 
all works of fiction are bad, but the fiction class of books 
is already sufficiently cheap. 

6, The library will be made up of Travel, History, 
Biography, Popular Science, Missellany,—all New, 
Standard, and Popular, and is known as THE STAND. 
ARD LIBRARY, 1883 SERIES. 


List of 1883 Series, now Ready. 
This Library begins at No. 80 of the Standard Series; 

it is wholly different from that series in shape of book, 
style, binding, etc. These books are all 12mo, conven- 
lent book size, and of large type. 
80. Life of Cremwell. By Paxton Hood..... .95 
81. Science ia Short Chapters, By Prof. 

W. M. Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.8............ 
82. American Mumorists. By R. H. Hawels .i 
83. Lives ef Kilustrious Sheemakers. By 

84. Fletenm and Jetsam. T. Y. Bowles...... .25 


. Nature’s Stadies, Ry Prof. R. 
India, Whatcan it Teach us ¢ 
Muller, with Introdaction by Prof. Wilder.. .29§ 
A Valuable Werk. By Froude (now being 


em Any copy sent post free om receipt of price, 
Subscriptions for the year, $5.00. 

By subscribing you will get the newest works, yet to 
be issued this year, early and in advance of all other 
sources, 
8 and return this Acceptance, or a 

- written one of like import. 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey 
Street, Ni 


3: 
8: 
3: 
©: 
i 


ew York: 

I agree to take........ sets of the 2% Books as per 
your Cheap Book Plan, for which I send you $2.50 
per set now, and will send you $2.50 when you have 
sent to me the first 13 of the books. 
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ency for next year.—Prin. Bayliss of Sterling. Second Ward, will as- 
sist Supts. Hendricks in his summer institute.-——Supt. Gastman of Deca- 
tur has been elected to his 24th year af continued service in the same 
achools.— Lewistown schools had bat one graduate, nevertheless Supt. 
Boyer arranged a very good program by assigning exercises to a number 
of the janior claas. 

Prof. DeGarmo goes with his family to spend two years in Germany. 
He will study pedagogics.—— Prof. James desires to prolong his stay in 
Germany if his place in Philadelphia will permit. 


Inprana.—The 50th class of Hanover Coll., Madison, was 
graduated on June 14, and included the first young-lady grad- 
uate of the institution. Indiana Univ., Bloomington, sends 
out 18 graduates this year. The Univ. is loth to with Prof. J. H. 
Smart as a trustee, although it will be compelled to do so since he is 
elected and has accepted the presidency of Purdue. At the close of the 
commencement exercises he was honored by the university with the de- 

ee of LL.D., and the same distinction was conferred upon Postmaster 

neral Gresham and Judge Wylie of beer ony whose father, Hon. 
Andrew Wylie, was a distinguished president of the university. 

The Island Park Assembly will meet at Rome City, July 11 to 24, and 
will be preceded by a Music Coll., and secular teachers’ normal opening 
July 2, and continuing to and through the assembly. The faculty of the 
Normal School will include Prof. W. H. Payne, A.M., of Mich. State 
Univ.: Prof. J. Fraise Richards, A.M.; Hon. J M. Bloas, A.M.; Prest. W. 
F. Yocum, A.M., of Fort Wayne Coll.; Prof. V. A. Pinkley of Chicago. 


State Editor, ALBION N. Fe.iows, Waterloo Iowa, 


Iowa.—The catalogue of the State Univ. shows in the Col- 
legiate dept. 272, in the Law dept. 126, in the Medica! 162, in 
the Homeopathic 44, in the Dental 15. Hereafter candidates 
must be at least 17 years of age. The standards of examination have also 
been raised. The of the collegiate been more 
marked than in any other institation in the country. The years of con- 
tinuance in chairs have been as follows: Leonard 23, Hinricks 19, ae 
18, Currier and Fellows 16, Preston 14, Parker 13, Philbrick and Caivin 
10, Miss Scofield 9, McBride 5, and Call, Booth, and Smith, from one to 
two years. The last were not {to fill vacancies, but were made necessary 
by increased work. The university was never before so strong,with the 


Missourni.—The State Univ. closed its term on June 7. 
Under the management of Dr. 8S. S. Laws and his able associ- 
ates, its usefulness and popularity has increased so that to-day 
it stands at the head of all the educational institutions of the Mississippi 
Valiey.——Prin. L. B_ Coates of Salisbury bas proven himself a succéss | 
in bis new field of labor. The same may be said of C, L. Ebraugh of | 
Ironton, and Henry M. Ivy of Crystal City ——Supt. R. R. Rogers of | 
Jefferson City closes his fifth year with universal good wil] of patrons 
and pupils. ——-Prof. W. H. Lynch, prin. of the Salem Acad. in Dent Co., 
9 a professorship in the institute at Martha’s Vineyard.——Dr. R. | 
D. Shannon, ex-State Supt., has been tendered the presidency of Canton 
Univ.——The Manual Training School of the Washington Univ.—Prof. | 
Woodward, principal, — covcinded the closing exercises of the year’s 
work June The erroliment so far at the school has been: In 1880-1, 
al mm 1881-2, 107; 1882-3, 173. It is probable that the number next year 

1 exceed 200 pupils. 


State Editor, O. WatTman, Red Wing, Minn. | 


Minnesota.—Hon. D. L. Kieble, State Supt., has provided | 
for the Univ. Summer School a course of ten or more lectures | 
on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, by Prof. Wm 


| organized in 1869, with Prof. J. 
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State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

MISsIssipPr.—A series of teachers’ institutes, under the di- 
rection fof |Gen. J. A. Smith, State Supt, of Public Ed., will 
be held during the months of July and August at the follow- 
ing times and places; namely, Corinth, July 10: Ripley, July vy 
Holly Springs, Julv 24; Durant, oy 3'. Profs. J. A. Rainwater o 
Sardis, Wine ~ and W. R. Garrett of Montgomery Bell Acad., Nashville, 
Tenn., trained experts in this work, will be the leading instructors in 
these institutes. The institutes will continue five days, commencing on 


Tuesday at 10.00 a. m. 


Micai@an.—E. M. Russell of Milford will superintend the 
Paw Paw schools this year.—Of the 134 school-teachers in 


Grand Rapids only eight are gentlemen. 


New Jersey.—Dr. McCosh’s resignation as president of 
the Coll. of New Jersey at Princeton, has been unanimously 
refused by the trustees. Dr. Murray has been made dean. 

New Yorxk.—Commencement day at Vassar occurred on 
Wednesday, the 13th. It was the 17th commencement, and 
39 young ladies received the baccalaureate degree. The 
supt. of public instr. corrects an error in the public mind, by stating that 
the achool year ends Sept. 30, and the annua! school-meeting ‘will be held 
in October this year; the new law changing the time of the ending of the 
school-year to Aug. 20 not gojng into effect till next year. 


Nortu Carotina.—The annual meeting of the supts. of 
public instr. for this State will be held at Chapel Hill on the 
first Wednesday in July. The object is to discuss plans of 
work and various educational problems, 

NEBRASKA.—At the close of the winter term of the Omaha 
schools Prof. T. M. Marshall resigned his position in the city 
schools, and returned to West Virginia. He has not yet fully 
determined whether Nebraska or West Virginia will be the 
field of his future work ——The school board of Omaha has 
shown its approval of Sapt. James’s work, by reélecting him 
before the usual time of such election. 

Oreeon.—The directors of the schools in Holladay’s Addi- 
tion, East Portland, have placed acomplete set of Encyclopedia 
Britannica in their school library. They, also, are preparin 

lans for a six room, two story school-building to be partially comple 
his year.—The public schools of Portland closed June 22. There were 
17 in the high school pots om. The Portiand High School was 

. Johnson, now president of the State 
Univ., as principal. Its first class, 5in number, was graduated in 1875. 
Including the class of this year, there have been 154 graduates. Of this 
number but one has died. By resolution of the board of directors, the 
Portland teachers are required to “‘ subscribe for, take, and read, at least 


one periodical devoted to educational work.” The are 65 teachers in the 
corps. There are taken 29 copies of the NEw- ENGLAND JOURNAL, and 


19 copies of THE PRIMARY TEACHEB taken, 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 
H10.—Mr. J. P. Starkey, a well-known and successful prin- 


0 
cipal of schools in Butler Co., will solicit subscriptions for THE 
and Tue PusBtic at the Ohio Teach- 
H. | ers’ Assoc., to be held at Chautauqua the first week in July. We recom- 


Payne. No man in the country stands higher asa practical educator than | mend Mr. Sharkey to the members of the Assoc. 


Prof. Payne, and fortunate will those teachers be who may attend his | 


course of lectures. 
Minneapolis High School sends out 19 graduates: Latin English course 
11, and English courses 8.—The commencement exercises at Hamline 


Cuyahoga Co. Inst. will be held at Brooklyn during the week commenc- 


ing Aug 27, W. P. Cope, sec.; Harrison Co, at Cadiz, Aug. 26, Jos. Ro- 
mans of Freeport, sec.; Erie Co., at Sandusky, cay 30, H. C. Spore of 


Florence, sec ——At the last meeting of the Columbus Board of Ed.,a 


Univ. and Carleton Coll. took place June 14. There were 16 graduates resolution was adopted requesting the gra :uating class to adopt a simple 


from Carleton ——At the graduating exercises of the Faribault High 
School a very interesting address was delivered by W. 8. Pattee of | 
Northfield. 


atyle of dreas, that those in hamble circumstances might not feel oppressed 
by the more ~ 4 apparel of their associates. Supt. Stevenson has 
done a sensible thing In securing the adoption of such a resolution. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Dr. J. W. Danenhower, supt. of the Mi- 
nersville schools, died somewhat suddenly from pneumonia. 
The deceased was 65 years of age, had spent a long life in the 
educational field, and was mainly instrumental in forming the Co. Inst. 
in 1862. Many friends will miss him at the common summer meetings. 
Prof. H. H. Spayd has been elected to fill the vacancy._— Preparations 
are being made by Supt. F. M. Balliet and the teachers of Carbon Co. to 

et up a social gathering or picnic of the teachers of the State at Glen 
Sectb. near Mauch Chank, the famous summer resort. July 13 has been 
fixed upon as the day for the occasion. The picturesqueness and beauty 
of the scenery around Mauch Chank makes this place especially suitable 


for euch a gathering. 


TENNESSEE.—Nashville High Schoo! graduates 26 pupils,— 
18 ladies and 8 gentlemen.——Monroe Co. Normal Inst. will 
open the first Tuesday in tg Supt. Kimbrough expects a 
good attendance.——Supt. P. D. West will open a free normal 
school at Springfield, July 2, continuing four weeks. County 
normals will also be held at Lebanon, July 6, and Loudon, 
July 2.——The State Normal School, at its late commence- 


ment, conferred the de of L.T. on 51 graduates; that of 
rw on 5.——The wer, Normal Inst.,— Leon Trousdale, 


secretary,—opened with 78 teachers. 


Urau.—The second annual commencement of Salt Lake 
Acad. reflected great credit on the principal, Prof. Benner, and 
his able corps of associates. Though there were only three 
lady graduates, the enthusiasm manifested by the citizens well repaid all 
efforts of the friends of the institution. This school, established by the 
New Weat Education Commission, is now owned by its own board of self- 
perpetuating trastees, who are meeting with very encour Z success, 
and have just completed a new building, the Hammond » Which is to 


be dedicated early in July, 


VIRGINIA.—The commencement exercises of Roanoke Coll, 
as announced in a late JouRNAL, passed off most success- 
sfully. The principal feature of interest was the graduation 
of Wm. H. McKinney, the first Indian of fuall-blood to receive a degree 
from a Virginia Coll. He spoke with becoming modesty ‘and dignity in 
Choctaw and English, producing a fine impression, and receiving warm 
applause and other tokens of approval. e has been at Roanoke five 
years, and is now 23 years of age. The session has been successful, the 
gain being nearly ten per cent. The library has received about 450 vol- 
umes given by friends. The laboratory has also received valuable addi- 
tions. Roanoke graduates have taught an aggregate of 750 years. 

lt seems that the old Board of School Trustees of Richmond did not 
take the oath of office, and the State Board of Ed. has appointed another 
set of trustees, who have been confirmed by the Supreme Court of the State. 


State Editor, LInDsEY WEBB, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin.—Prof. Gilbert, principal of the Oshkosh High 
School, has been elected principal of the high school at Minne- 
apolis. Prin. Farrar, president of the Milwaukee Female 
Coll., and wife will spend the summer vacation in Europe ——Prof Maxon 
of Markham’s Acad., Milwaukee, has been elected professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Whitewater Normal School, and will spend the sumer in 
institute work.—Lieut. G. N. Chase, of Galesvilie, hae at last been in- 
duced to accept the chair of Military Tactics at Wisconsin Univ ——Old 
Raeine Coll. students held a reunion at the Palmer House, Chicago, June 
16, entertaining Mr, Grey, the new warden. Since ite organization, Wis- 
consin Univ. has gradaated 431 men and 113 women; from its law school 
have graduated 323, and from its normal dept. 25, 


Texas.—A generous citizen of Galveston has lately pre- 
sented to that city $50,000 for a public school-building. 


— “I rejoice with you in the continued prosperity of THz JOURNAL, 
which, in my judgment, is fully merited.”—J. D. BARTLEY, Prin. High 
School, Bridgeport, Ct 


THE UNRIVALED SUCCESS, THE POPULARITY, THE USFULNESS 


THE PEOPLES CYCLOPEDIA 


FOR 


The Most Comprehensive in Scope, — 
The Most Thorough in Scholarship, 


The Most Systematic in Arrangement, 


iS BASED UPON FACTS, 


AS A GENERAL CYCLOPEDIA 


The Most Practical in Informtion, 
The Most Complete in Topics, 


The Most Attractive in Appearance, 


IT 18 


The Most Convenient for Use, 
The Most Recent in Publication, 
The Cheapest in Price. 


TRIED and TESTED. 


The Ninth Edition. 


RE4D WHAT I8 SAID, 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE:—“In The People’s Cyclopedia every important subject is treated 


price of any similar work.” 


Improved and Enlarged. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


clearly, concisely, and briefly. All the facts worth knowing are plainly and compactly given. 
The cdject aimed at in this valuable work is to present in a compact and condensed form all j 
the facts contained in the larger and more costly Encyclopedias at a much less cost than the f all f ( 


GOV. BENJMIN F. BUTLER, Boston:—“I have given an’ examination to The People’s 
Cyclopedia, and find that it answers what I believe to be the want of a work of that class. I 
can recommend it more especially for the Office and for the Business-men of the country.” 


THE NINTH EDITION of the PEo- 
PLE’S CYCLOPEDIA has been en- 
riched by the largest and finest col- 
lection of double-page colored maps 
ever incorporated in any work of 
reference. 


These new maps, —embracing every State and Territory in the Union,—are drawn and en- 


ALPRED 8S. ROBE, Prin. of High School, Worcester, Mass.:—“ We have here in these 
large volumes a mass of facts and statistics that excites one’s admiration and astonishment. 
That so great an amount of information should be included in so small a compass is a marvel 
of book-making. Scarcely an object of human quest can be named on which some light is not 


shed by these pages. This Cyclopedia is calculated to reach the masses, for the price at which|}- 


it is offered brings it within the reach of all. Here is an opportunity to purchase a book of 
vast importance at the cost only a trifle greater than that of Webster’s Dictionary.” 

NEW YORE DAILY GRAPHIC:—*“Take them all in all, it is no exaggeration to say that 
these two volumes contain more useful knowledge than any other ten volumes that can be 
named, and they amply prove their claim to supply a place that was not filled before.” 

P.D HUNTINGTON, Bishop of Central New York :—“ Its range of information is immense. 
Its form is remarkably compact; its method of separating what is comparativley unimportant 
is admirably skiliful. It has brought down the history of the whole world’s life fiterally to the 
to the present year. To men in any vocation it is, in my judgment worth more than it costs.” 

5. W. MASON, LLD., Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston :—“ Before examining The 
People’s Cyclopedia, I could not conceive how so good’ a work could be made. I cannot now 
imagine how a better one can be made.” 

PACU: LTY OP SYRACU SE UNIVERSITY :—“It is very properly named ‘The Peo- 
ple’s Cyclopedia.’ It is not old, foreign, or expensive ; but compact, handsome, handy, new, 
and suited to every American house and home. e heartily commend it to all.” 

BOSTON POST :— The information brought together in these two thousand pages is simply 
marvelous in extent and value. The whole work is a monument of industry and critical scholar- 


___ Ship, and is certain to take its place among the standard works of reference of the day.” 


from from the finest copper plates, and on the back of each 
we give the population of each County, white and colored, nati ign; 1 
ing-population according to final revision o ‘1882. 
In THE PEopLe’s CYCLopepiA the geography and topo i 
graphy of the world is now represent- 
ed by 53 large double-page colored maps, and more than 100 aA maps and diagrams. Mt thus 
gives a topographical representation of every Continent, Empire, Kingdom, State, and Republic on 
the te n this important deportment the “ PEopLes” far excels all other Encyclopedias. 
¢s¢ new maps have been produced at a cost of many thousand dollars, and while th 
ent enhance the value of the Cyclopedia, they have also fected the cost of its Geeaadactere. 
¢ have therefore estabiished the following schedfle of prices for the new edition : 


In English Cloth, (2 volume edition), - Pag $14.50 per set. 
In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (2 volume edition), ‘ae * 
In Half Turkey, Morocco, Marble Edge, (2 volume edition), 1850 “ “ 
In English Cloth, (3 volume edition), - - 
In Library Leather, Marble Edge, (3 volume edition), - 18.00 “ “ 
In Half Turkey Morocco, Marble Edge, (3 volume edition), 20.00 “ “ 


me ae to the re size of the new edition, many prefer to have it bound in three volumes 
instead of two volumes. We therefore offer it in either style, and recommend the three-volume 
edition as best adapted to the convenience of the purchaser. 


Sold only 
by Subscription. 


Send for sample pages and particulars : 
it will cost you only a postal-card. 


Address those nearest you. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, New York and San Fras 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Chicago, St. Sng Cincinnati, 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 79 Milk St., Boston, and Toronto, Canada, 


| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Mr. J. Garner, of Lewiston, tells the journal of his city 
that he thinks we need to imitate the English plan and set up 
half-time schools, and insist that the working children shall 
attend them. Mr, Garner began to work in a cotton-mill in 


England when he was eight years old, working half a day, and 
spending the other half in school. In this way he received 
about all the “‘ schooling’’ which has enabled him to get along 
in the world. 

— The will of the late Dr. Eliphalet Clark, of Portland, gives 
the interest of $50,000 to the Methodist Sem. at Kent’s Hill, 
under the following somewhat unusual condition: “If at any 
time a member of the faculty, or one of the teachers connected 
with the institution, shall use tobacco in any form and shall 
refuse to abandon the habit, and the case is not attended to by 
the faculty, then, for that year, the interest shall be added to 
the principal.”’ The will also gives a certain lot of land in 
Deerinz to found a school of homeopathy. 


— Prest. Chamberlain is somewhat better. 
attend several of the Bowdoin examinations. 


— The annual report of the School Com. of Portland shows 
that that Com. certainly takes an active interest in the welfare 
of its schools. Dr. C. O. Files, the chairman, makes an able 
plea for generous support of the schools. The city now ex- 
pends about $80,000 for this purpose; with this amount it pays 
the salaries of 131 teachers, keeps 16 school-buildings in run- 
ning order, and teaches about 5,000 pupils. The total cost per 
scholar enrolled is $12.08; per average belonging, $17.23; at- 
tending, $18.42. The percentage of attendance ranges from 
95 to 97 percent. Supt. T. Tash makes several practical rec- 
ommendations, and adopts the very laudable plan of answering 
in the school report some of the recent wild criticisms of our 
schools. One sentence will commend itself to all: ‘“‘If those 
who have the schools in charge faithfully carry them on under 
the system as handed down to them, making all possible im- 
provements in the system itself without taking the risks of its 
overthrow, they will have done all the community can demand, 
—all that wisdom would dictate.’’ 


He was able to 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. | VERMONT. - 

— New Hampshire has 70,000 school children, but she ex-| — Dr. JacobS. Spaulding, who died a few years ago at Barre, 
pends for their education annually only seven cents and six was 25 years principal of Barre Acad., and for many years pre- 
mills per pupil! So the governor said in his late message to | vious, principal of the academy at Bakersfield. Indeed, he 
the Legislature. In 310 districts in the State there is an aver- spent bis active life as an educator in the State, and distin- 
age of but 5 pupils. This argument against the district, and guished himself as few men have done. Yet no monument or 
for the town system, is irresistible. | gravestone marks the place where he was buried! Where are 


— The Normal School at Plymouth has graduated 400 teach- the thousands whose character was moulded and whose (life 
ers in 13 years. The present term closed June 26, with seven Ws shaped by his instructions and influence? Are they ali 

raduates. The bill for the establishment of this school was | Willing to have their loved preceptor and true friend thus pass 

rafted and introduced by Hiram Orcutt, then a member of the | into oblivion ? 
General Court from Lebanon. The bill required from the State| _— A law passed at the last session of the Legislature requires 
Treasury only $300 a year to pay the expenses of the trustees. that the Text-Book Com., consisting of three persons, of which 
If more had been demanded, the bill would then have been de- | the town supt. of schools is chairman, shall select, before the 
feated, but the school has worked its way, and so far gained | fret of Aug., ’82, a suitable book on physiology and hygiene, 
the confidence of the people that $69,000 has already been ap- | which shall especially treat upon the effects of alcoholic drinks 
propriated by the State for its support, and it has an annual | Upon the human system, and that this book shall be used in 
appropriation of $5,300. The governor, in his message, com- | the schools. 


plains of small number in attendance. This is owing to the 
exclusion of all students who are not fully up to the normal 
standard. We think this is a mistake. All candidates for the 
teacher’s office should enjoy the advantages of this school. 

— Hundreds of the alumni attended the centennial celebra- 
tion of Phillips Acad: at Exeter. This institution bas an honof 
roll of 5,278 pupils,—among them the following men of note: 
Lewis Cass, Daniel Webster, Leverett Saltonstall, Edward 
Everett, George Bancroft, Jared Sparks, John A. Dix, Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster, Joseph Green Cogswell, John G. Palfrey, 
Gideon L. Soule, William O. B. Peabody, Francis Bowen, 
Alpheus Crosby, John P. Hale, and Gen. B. F, Butler. In 
introducing the last-named gentleman to the present graduates, 
the chairman of the centennial meeting, Dr. G. Bancroft, read 
the following letter, now of somewhat historical interest to 
many citizens of the Bay State: 

DEERFIELD, Aug. 10, 1827. 

To the President and Board of Trustees of Philips-Exeter Academy : 
At the uest of widow Charlotte Butler, of Nottingham, I have exsm- 
ined Benjamin F. Butler, her son, and find him to bea promising youth 
and forward scholar for his age (short of 10 years), whose talents bid fair 
for distinguished usefulness could he be favored with the means of ob- 
taining an education. He bas resided at Deerfield at different times, and 
I am informed that he is remarkably steady in his habits andof a studious 
turn of mind, and of a fair moral character. .. . 

With great respect, your obedient servant, NATHANIEL WELLS. 


| — The eighty-third commencement of Middlebury Coll. takes 
| place this year in July, the exercises beginning on Sunday, 
July 1, with the baccalaureate discourse by Prest. Hamlin. 
The annual address will be delivered by Rev. George W. Scott, 
of Fitchburg, Mass, of the class of 1864. Wednesday, July 4, 
is commencement day proper. 

— The W. Randolph graded school recently closed a pros- 
perous year’s work. Not many years ago this re was pro- 
verbial for its poor schopls; it now has one of the best graded 
schools in the State. During the four years of Mr, Hardy’s 
| principalsbip the course of study has been completely revised 
and enlarged, so that it now comprises an English, classical, 
and college preparatory course; the work of the lower depts. 
has been greatly improved, and an additional grade will be put 
in next term; the tuition has increased from a nominal sum 
to over $700 during the past year. There is every evidence of 
a large number of pupils and a prosperous term next fall. 

— The Vermont M. E. Conf. Sem., under the presidency of 
Rev. J. D. Beeman, and Prof. E. A. Bishop as principal, has 
had the most successful year since its location at Montpelier. 
The prospects are good for still more success the coming year, 
the school having been raised from the low financial condition 
of recent years to a sound basis, through the energy of the 
president and principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The faculty of Harvard Coll. have decided to set apart for 
graduate students next year four scholarships of at least $250. 

— The trustees of Tufts Coll. have filled vacancies on their 
board bv electing W. R. Bement of Philadelphia, and the Hon. 
Hosea W. Parker, of Claremont, N. H. The Rev. George T. 
Knight, A.M., B.D., was chosen professor of Church History 
ia the Divinity School. 

— Wellesley graduated 38 young women as B.A., and 12 as 
B.S., June 19, and Clara M. Skeele, of Chicago, as a graduate 
of music. 

— The graduation exercises at the Framingham State Nor- 
= School, — Miss Ellen Hyde, prin.,— occur on Monday, 

aly 2. 

— Two examinations of candidates for the courses of study 
offered to women by Harvard Univ. are held in New York, 
Cambridge, Philadeiphia, and Cincinnati during the present 
year. The fee is $15. The first is held 28, 29, and 30, of the 
present month, at8a.m. The second will be on Sept. 26, 27, 
and 28, of the same hour. Application-blanks may be obtained 
of the secretary, Mr. A. Gilman, of No. 5 Waterhouse street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

— The year which has just closed has been one of remark- 
able growth and satisfactory work at Smith Coll. The fine 
music hall and the Hillyer Art Gallery have been finished at a 
cost of about $60,000. There has been no sickness, and the 
students are constantly increasing in numbers, an incoming 
class of 70 being indicated by the examination, while there will 
be additions to the schools of Music and Art. There will be 
some changes in the faculty next year. Miss Kate Sanborn 
resigns to devote herself to her literary work. Miss M. Ellis, 
formerly of Iowa Coll. and Mt. Holyoke Sem., has been ap- 
pointed teacher in English Literature, and Prof. J. M. Clarke, 
teacher of Geology and Mineralogy, retires to pursue special 
studies, Prof. Emerson of Amherst Coll. taking his place for 
the present. 

— Salem Normal School,—Hon. D. B. Hagar, prin.,—grad- 

37 new aspirants for professional honors. Space pre- 
vents our giving their names, but we have no doubt that the 
profession will hear from them in many quarters. This school, 
which now completes its 58th term, has had a total of 2,749 
students, and 1,327 graduates. 

— The Commencement exercises of Boston Univ. took place 
in the Music Hall on Wednesday, June 6, before a large and 
interested audience. The exercises passed off in a manner 
very satisfactory to the friends of the Univ. 

— The Perkins Inst. for the Blind held its commencement 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, June 5. A great crowd, too 
large for the building, showed its interest in the occasion. 
The exercises would have done credit to children with good 
eyes, and were truly marvelous. 

— Amherst makes another new departure in college disci- 
pline in the recent organization of a “college senate,’”’ of 10 
members. Six members of the classes of ’84, ’85, and ’86 have 
already been elected, and when next year’s entering class elects 
its representative, the senate will have its full quota,—4 sen- 
iors, 3 juniors, 2 sophomores, and 1 freshman. Prest. Seelye 
is chairman of the board, and will refer to it questions relating 
to the discipline and welfare of the Coll., which have hereto- 
fore been brought before the faculty. The object of this in- 
novation is to make the students more than ever self-governing, 
and put upon them something of the responsibility for the 
good order and welfare of the Coll. at large, which has pre- 


viously rested wholly on their instructors. Like the “new 
system,” it is an experiment, and will be watched with interest 
by many. 

— The schools at Holyoke seem to be the latest subject of 
attack for the local politician ; reducing of salaries and con- 
testing elections are the methods in favor. 

— Prof. E. H. Rice has met with encouraging success the 
past year as principal of the high school at Upton. Much en- 
thusiasm was manifested at the graduation exercises. 

— Miss E. Blanchard, late associate principal, has been 
elected principal of Mt. Holyoke Sem. vice Miss Julia E. Ward, 
who resigns on account of continued ill-health. The past year 
has been one of growth and prosperity for the institution; a 
class of 42 pupils were graduated June 21, the 46th anniversary 
of the school. 

— The Worcester Normal School,—E. H. Russell, prin.—wi'l 
hold its ninth anniversary, Friday, June 29. The annual ad- 
dress will be made by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney of Boston. The 
school graduates the following pupils,—we welcome them to 
the profession: 12th class,—aMartha D. Adams, Harriet A. 
Colton, aMary E. Convery, aHannah M. Kickham, aMary C. 
Morrissey, aMabel Piper, aAnna T. Smith, aMary C. Smith, 
aktta M. Thayer, aEtta T. Whalen. 13th class,—Ada B. Bra- 
man, Minnie A. B. Chase, aLouise F. Clark, aMary L. Gafney, 
aAlphonsine T. L’Esperance, Mary F. Lewis, aMary A. Mc- 


»Gillicaddy, Marv A. Marshall, Jessie M. Nichols, Jennie M. 
Perrin, Alice . helps, aEstelia V. Rolston, aJennie E, San- 
derson, aMary G. 3mith, aAgnes R. Stewart, aAbbie J. Taft, 
Lizzie M. Urban, aOctavia H. Vaughan, Hattie L. White, 
Maggie O. Whitney, aGrace C. Williams. 

(a Signities a six months’ apprentice) 

— Mr. W. £. Pulsifer, principal of Stoughton High School, has been 
elected supt. of schools in Leowinster. 

— On the recommendation of a special committee appointed to examine 
scholars’ work in other cities, the New-Bedford School Com. has voted, 
after a lively debate, to introduce sewing into the schools of the city in 
Sept. next. Miss 8. M. McAffer has beea appointed the special teacher 
of sewing. All of the present corps of high-school teachers have been re- 
elected fur the next scimool year; the election of teachers fur the other 
schools will occur at the next meeting of the Com. 

— The annual report of the schoo: Com. of the town of Spencer gives 


evidence of a prosperous year in the educational work. The report speaks 
in flattering terms of the work of Supt. A. A. Woodbridge, who is also 
principal of the high school. The supt.’s report to the Com. is full of 
practical suggestions and encouragement to all interested in the prosperity 
of the public schools. 

— The annual catalogue of Phillips Acad. at Andover, for 1883, is just 
received. This Acad. has always heid a high ition among the best fit 
ting schools of the Nation, and the catalogue shows that it nubly bolds its 
own under the management of Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, its present principal. 
The Classical Dept. numbers 169; senior, 45; middle, 40; junior, 46; pre- 
paratory, 38; Engiish Dept, 98. We are glad to mark the continued pros- 
perity of our academic aima mater. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The members of the graduating class of Brown Univ. an- 
nounce their selections of pursuits io future life as follows: 
Business 25, teaching 13, law 9, the ministry 7, civil engineer- 
ing 2, chemistry 1, journalism 1. Some of the 53 graduates 
are undecided. ‘The Univ. conferred the following honorary 
degrees at its commencement: D.D.,G. H. Abbott of Oakland, 
Cal., class of ’60; H. W. Burrage of Portland, Me., class of 
’61; A. D. Cole of Wisconsin, class of ’38; E. 8. Atwood, class 
of ’52. LL.D., H. B. Staples of Worcester, class of ’51. 
A.M., D. W. Abercrombie of Worcester; A. M. Williams, ed- 
itorial writer on the Providence Journal. 


=— By | Special invitation of Miss Boyle,,principal of the girls’ 


dept. of Providence High School, Miss L P. Bucklin, delivered 
her pleasing bistorical lecture, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,” before 
the young lady pupils of the high school on Wednesday last. 


1 The originator has done well thus to institute an occasional 


departure from the regular routine of study, whereby pleas- 
ure and instruction are happily blended. 

—The closing exercises of the annual examination of the Univ. Grammar 
School, taught by Messrs. Merrick and Emory Lyon, took place on the 
14th inst., in the presence of a large number of interested patrons and 
friends, assisted Mr. J. A. Brown, teacher of elocution, Mr. E. 8, 
Lyon, assistant in English, Mr. W. G. Crosby, assistant in Greek, and Mr. 
K. C. Davis, teacher of writing. It is, goat, unnecessary to state that 
the reputation for thorough scholarship and wise disvipline which this 
school has enjoyed for so many years was fully sustained. One marked 
apd noticeable feature was the pleasant relations existing between teach - 
ers and pupils. The excellency of a family school seemed to be combined 
with the force and discipline necessary for the highest mental! culture, 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 

— The biennial catalogue of the Hartford High School opens 
with an excellent engraving of the new building, representing 
the finished structure, while the plans of each floor are also 
given in detail. The high school, which is deservedly a special 
object of pride in Hartford, is now thirty-six years old. Its 
present principal, Mr. Joseph Hall, has been connected with 
the institution for 20 years. 

In the first three years the school had four principals,—J. D. 
Giddings, T. K. Beecher, McLauren F. Cook, and CA. Leach. 
After these, T. W. T. Curtis, now principal of the New Haven 
High School, became principal and held the place until 1861. 
He was succeeded by H. A. Pratt, and he in 1865 by S. M. 
Capron, whom Joseph Halli succeeded in Jan., 1874, when Mr. 
Capron died. The school is in a most flourishing condition. 
The catalogue shows 457 pupils. A list of the instructors 
who have taught in the school is also printed, with the length 
of their terms of service. Prof. Simonson has been there 22 
years; Mr. Hall, 20 years; Miss K. Burbaiik and Prof. Hub- 
bard, 18 years each; Mr. Childs for 13 years, and Miss Knibloe 
for 12 years. 

— The valedictorian at Trinity Coll., Hartford, this year, is 
Robert T. Reiveman, of Alleghany City, Pa.; J. Eldred Brown, 
of Newport, R. I., is the salutatorian. 

F. F. Barrows, who has for nearly two-score years had charge 
of the Center School, now the Brown School, has been made 
the recipient of a ticket for a European excursion,—the gift of 
one of the citizens of the district. No man is more worthy of 
such a testimonial of regard, and we wish both the donor and 
the receiver the richest reward. We know Brother Barrows 
will feel very happy by such a gift, and we trust that the giver 
will fully realize that ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’”’ Then there will certainly be two happy men in Hart- 
ford. We wish this noble example might prove contagious, 
and that many of our hard-working and successful teachers 
might be remembered and made happy by like kindness from 
some of their patrons who have been prospered in business, 
and who have accumulated means such as no teacher can do. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS NEW LIFE AND VIGOR. 

Dr. 8. F. Newcomber, Greenfield, O., says : ** In the cases of 
several aged men, who complained of forgetfulness and disin- 
clination to think, move, or be spoken to, or harrassed in any 
way, they told me it imparted new life and vigor.’’ , 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


PRIMARY — ELEMENTARY — WRITTEN. 
By Epwin P. SEAVER AND GEo. A. WALTON. 


Fresh, clear, practical text-books. Oral 


bined with written work that the same analysis answers for both 
processes. Decimals and Integers are treated together, whenever 


Exercises are so com- 


practicable, thus avoiding a multiplicity of rules. Drill Tables and W alton’s 


Drill Exercises are given, by which the pupils’ work may be InDEFI- 
NITELY EXTENDED without requiring the teacher to search in other 
books for examples as tests in class exercises. 


The Franklin Algebra. 


A compact, working text-book. The course of study as em- 
braced in this book is sufficient to meet the requirements for admis- 
sion to any College, and is such as is pursued in the best High 


Schools and Academies, 


Worcesters New Spellers, 
PRIMARY — PRONOUNCING. 
The prominent features of these books are: the careful selection, 


classification, and arrangement of the words; variety in the kinp of 
lessons; numerous Dictation Exercises. 


Arithmetical Table. 


For practice in the fundamental operations of Arithmetic. 
Largely used and very popular. 


WALTON & COGSWELL’S 


Book if Problems ii Arithmetic. 
12,000 EXAMPLES. 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples 

Adamss Advanced Speller. |f,rsctcs embrecing all the applications of Arithmetic, from 

ing) Percentage, Interest, an iscount. 

New edition, revised and enlarged, with the addition of several] 4 copy will be mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents; or, 
Dictation Exercises. with Key, containing the answers, on receipt of 60 cents. 


For Introductory Terms and Supplies address 


— J. Hi. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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MaAcMILLAN & Cos 
READING BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE READERS. 


A New Series of Illustrated Reading Books. Selected, Arranged, 
and Edited by A. F. Murison. With original illustrations. 
Globe octavo. 


Primer I. 48 pp.), 8c. Book III. (232 pp.), 40c. 
TL pp), Se. “ IV. (828 pp.), 55c. 
Book I. (96 pp.), 15c. a V. (416 pp.), 60c. 


« II. 486 pp.), 25c. “ VI. (448 pp.), 75c. 
A Sample Set for Examination sent free by mail on receipt of $1.75, 


GENERAL PREFACE. 


The first purpose of a series of Reading Books is to furnish a succession 
of lessons of such a character as to teach children to read and to implant in 
their minds the love of reading. It is also requisite to inform and exercise 
the understanding, to nourish and guide the feelings, and to point the way to 
further sources of interesting information and of healthy sentiment. How 
these objects have been kept in view in the present series is indicated gener- 
ally in the brief Notes prefixed to the several Books. 

“ The Globe Readers,” it is hoped, will quicken and confirm the worthiest 
aspirations, the love of nature, and sympathy with our fellow-men. 


“This series of School Readers, in six volumes, is, in all respects, the dest we have ever seen. Every 
feature which ought to belong to a series of its kind will be found in this. We hope it will 
be rapidly and universally adopted in all the schools of this country.” — 7he Churchman. 


“ Among the numerous sets of Readers before the — the present series is honorably distin- 
guished by the marked superiority of its materials, and the careful ability with which they have been 
adapted to the growing capacity of the pupils. The plan of the two Primers is excellent for facilita- 
ting the child’s first attempts to read. In the first three following books there is abundance of 
entertaining reading. . Better food for young minds could hardly be found.”— 7he Atheneum. 


“For the ‘ Readers’ we have nothing but unqualified praise. A good many of these have passed 
through our hands lately, and we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Murison’s are far and away 
the best. On the whole, it may be said that these ‘Globe Readers’ almost supply a liberal 
education in themselves, so far as extracts can do so. The child who uses them ought to be both a 
happy and a learned little mortal. All are abundantly illustrated.” —Academy. 


“ The ‘Globe Readers,’ comprising six books and a primer in two parts, are among the best things 
of the kind we have ever seen. They lead up the child by easy stages from the alphabet and words 
of one syllable to selections from the best writers of recent times. These selections have been made 
with the greatest catholicity of taste, and will commend themselves to American readers none the 
less because of the liberal use they have made of American material. The proper pronunciation, as 
well as the meaning of difficult words, is made clear in short tables appended to each extract. Alex- 
ander F, Magione, 1A. is to be thanked for a series of *‘ Readers’ which it would be difficult to 
equal, and we should think impossible to surpass.”—Critic. 


MACMILLAN’S GLOBE READINGS. 


FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Cowper’s Task: An Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; Tirocinium, or a Review of 
the Schools; and the History of John Gilpin. Edited by William Benham, B.D. 30 cents. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. With a Memoir of Goldsmith. By Pro- 

fessor Masson. 30 cents. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Edited by Alfred Ainger, M.A. 60 cts. 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel; and the Lady of the Lake. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 30 cents. 
MARMION ; and the Lord of the Isles. By the same Editor. 30 cents. 
The Children’s Garland from the Best Poets, Selected and arranged by 


Coventry Patmore. 60 cents. 


A Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and all Countries, Gathered 
and Narrated anew by Charlotte M. Yonge. 60 cents, 


THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 


Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cambridge. By J. G. 
Fitch, M.A., Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. New edition; t2mo. $1.75. 


Three Lectures on Subjects connected with the Practice of Educa- 
tion. Delivered in the University of Cambridge. By H. E. Eve, M.A., Arthur Sedgwick, M.A., 
and E. A. Abbott, M.A., D.D. 16mo. cents. 

Some Thoughts Concerning Education. By John Locke. With Introduc. 
duction and Notes by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 16mo. 90 cents. 

Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
etc., by Thomas Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford. 16mo, 50 cents. 

Milton’s Tractate on Education. A Facsimile Reprint from the Edition of 
1673. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A. 16mo. 50 cents. 

The Teacher; Hints on School Management. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A., one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 12mo, 75 cents. 

School Inspection. By D. R. Fearon, M.A., Asst. Comr. of Endowed Schools. 
Fifth edition. 12mo. 75 cents. 


MACMILLAN & 


EDUCATION. 


| FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


READING CLASSES. 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM 
MODERN ESSAYISTS. 


Comprising single specimen essays from Irving, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, Sidney Smith, 
Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Helps, Kings- 
ley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, 
Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, Leslie Stephen. 
These essays have been prepared with reference 
to presenting as well specimens of the method of 
thought and the literary style of their several writ- 
ers, as also for the purpose of putting into conven- 
ient shape for direct comparison the treatment 
given by such writers to similar subjects, 


(The ess@#ys by Emerson and Lowell are included in 
the collection through the ers their publishers, 
Messrs. HouGHTON, & Co.) 


CONTENTS: 


The Mutability of Literature, by Irving. 
The World of Books, by Hunt. 
Imperfect Sympathies, by Lamb. 
Conversation, by DeQuincey. 
Petition of the Thugs, by Landor. 
Benefits of Parliament, by Landor. 
Pallacies, by Smith. 
On a Certain Condescension in Foreign- 
ers, by Lowell. 
On History, by Carlyle. 
History, by Macaulay. 
The Science of History, by Froude. 
Nil Nisi Bonum, by Thackeray. 
Compensation, by Emerson. 
Sweetness and Light, by Arnold. 
Popular Culture, by John Morley. 
Art of Living with Others, by Helps. 
My Winter Garden, by Kingsley. 
Work, by Ruskin. 
Race and Language, by Freeman. 
Kin beyond the Sea, by Gladstone. 
Private Judgment, by Newman. 
An Apology for Plain Speaking, by 
Stephen. 
8 vols., 16mo, beveled hoards, gilt top, 
in bor, each about $1.25. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 


IRVING’S LIFE OF WASH- 
INGTON. 
The Centennial Edition. 


Handsomely printed in a large quarto volume, illus- 
trated with woodcuts, and with four full-page steel 
plates. Cloth extra, with appropriate side stamp, 
about $2.00. The Centennial edition will also be 
issued in paper covers, comp!ete in two parts, sell 
ing together about 50 cents. 


This famous bio; hy presents, not only the final 
and acce) record of the life of *‘ the Founder of the 
Nation,” but also includes, in a picta ue and fas- 
cinating narrative, a consecutive account of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The Centennial edition has, for the purpose of bring- 
ing it intothe compass of a low-p volame for the 
wilest possible popular sale, been somewhat condensed 
from the standard edition by the om of certain of 
the documentary material. 


IRVING’S MOST POPULAR 
WORKS. 
Stratford Edition. 
THE SET COMPRISES: 


THE SKETCH-BOOK. Octavo, illustrated, 
$1.25. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF 
NEW WORK. Octavo, illustrated, $1.25. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS (as condensed 
by the author), 1 vol., octavo, illustrated, $1.50. 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON (omitting 
documentary material), 1 vol., illustrated, $1.50, 


4 volumes, cloth extra, in box, $5.00. 
THE SKETCH-BOOK, 
Popular Edition, 


Authorized, complete, and with the latest revision, is 
also ready. It is handsomely printed 12mo, and 
contains illustrations. $1.00. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d S8t., 


"Valuable Text-Books 
Schools, Academies, Colleges. 


Bowser's Analytic 
Fifth Edition, 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY, embracing Plane Geometry, and an 
Introduction to Geometry of three dimensions. B 
Edward A. Bowser, Prof.of Mathematics and Rngi. 
neering in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Caiculus. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $2.25. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFER- 
ENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. With na- 
merous examples. By Edward A. Bowser, of 

on Analytic Geometry 


Minifie’s Mechanical Drawing. 
Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, for 
the use of Mechanics and Schools. With flustrations 
for Drawing, Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Build- 
ings and Machinery; an Introduction to Isometrical 
Drawing, and an Essay on Linear Perspective and 
Shadows. 
Ham e, Architect. ith an Appendix on the 
Theory and Application of Colors. 


Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing. 
New Edition. Enlarged. 12mo. Cloth. §2 00, 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Abri from the oc- 
tavo Edition, for the use of Schools. ustrated with 
48 steel plates. 


Coffin’s Navigation. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $3.50. 
NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
for the use of the U. 8. Naval Academy. 
By J. H. ©, Coffin, Prof. of Astronomy, Navigation, 
and Surveying, with 52 wood-cut illustrations. 


Weisbach's Mechanics. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo. Cloth. $10. 

A MANUAL OF THEORETICAL MECHANICS. B 
Jalias Weisbach, Ph.D. Transiated from the fourth 
augmented and even German edition, with an 
Introduction to the Calculus by Eckley 4. Coxe, A.M., 
Mining Engineer. 1100 pages and 902 wood cut ills, 


Plattner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis. 
Third Ed. Revised. 568 pp. 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 
PLATTNER’S MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE AND 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOW- 
rIPE. From the last German edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Prof, Th. Richter, of the Royal Saxon 
Mining Academy. Translated by Prof. H. B. Corn- 
wall, assisted by Jobn H. Caswell, With 87 wood-cuts 

and Lithograpbic Plate. 


Plympton’'s Analysis. 

12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 

THE BLOW-PIPE. A Guide to its Use in the Deter- 
mination of Salta and Minerals. Compiled from va- 
rious sources, by Geo. W. Plympton, C.E., A.M., 
Prof. of Physical Science in the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pynchon's Chemical Physics. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 
INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL PHYSICS. De- 


= for the Use of Academies, Colleges, and High 
ools. Lllus. By Thomas Ruggles Pynchon, M.A, 


Cornwall’s Blow-Pipe. 
Octavo. 318 pp. Lllus. Cloth. $250. 
MANUAL OF BLOW.PIPE ANALYSIS, Qualitative 
and Quantitative; with a complete system of Deter- 
minative Mioveralogy. By H. B. Cornwall, Prof. of 
Analytical Chemistry and Mineralogy in the College 
of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


Eliot & Storer’s Qualit. Chem. Analysis. 
New Ed. Hevised i2mo. Illus. Cloth. §1.50. 

A COMPENDIOUS MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By Charies W. Eliot and 
Frank H. Storer. Revised, with the codperation of 
the authors, by Wm. Ripley Nichols, Prof. of Chem- 
istry in the Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Rammelsberg’s Chemical Analysis. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.25. 

GUIDE TO A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE CHEM- 
ICAL ANALYSIS, especiaily of Minerais and Far- 
nace Products. Lilus. by Examples. By C. F. Ram- 
melsberg. ‘Translated by J. ‘Towler, M.v. 


Atwood's Pract. Biow-Pipe Assaying. 
12mo. Cloth. Lilustrated. $2.00. 


Experimental Organic Chemistry. 
1émo. Cloth. $1.00. 
For Students. By H. Chapman Jones. 


Prescott’s Proximate Organic Analysis. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

OUTLINES OF PROXIMATE ORGANIO ANAL- 
for the Identilication, Separation, and Quanti- 
tatives Determination of the more commonly occur- 
ring Organic Compounds. By Aibert B. Prescott, 
Organic and Appiied Chemistry in the 

Douging & Prescott’s Qualitative 
hemical Analysis. 

A Guide in the Practical Study of Chemistry and in 
the Work of Analysis. By Sitias H. Douglas, M.A., 

and Albert B. Prescott, M.D. Third Edition. Wholly 

Revised. With a Study of Oxidization and Reduc- 

tion. By Otis Coe Johnson, M.A. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 


Theory of Fiuid Motion. 
18me. Cloth. $1 25. 
Elements of the Mathematical Theory of Fluid Motion, 
containing Wave and Vortex Motion; and onthe Mo- 
tion of # Solid in a Fluid, and the Vibrations of Liq- 
uid Spheroids. 
Beiistein’s Chemical Analysis. 
12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO QUALITATIVE CHEM- 

ICAL ANALYSIS. By F. Beilstein. Third Edition. 
Translated by I. J. Osbun. 


Caldwell & Brennan's Chem. Analysis. 
8vo. Cl., 188 pp. Ill. Newand Enlarged Ed. $1.50. 


MANUAL OF INTRODUCTORY CHEMICAL PRAC- 
TICE, for the Use of Students in Colleges and Nor. 
mal and High Schools. By Prof. Geo. C. Caldwell 
and A.A. Breneman, of Cornell Univ. Second edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. 


Prescott’s Qualitative Chemistry. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
FIRST BOOK IN QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY. By 
Albert B. Prescott, Prof. in University of Michigan 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D, VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, NEW YORK, 
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History ot Rev. ed., Vol. II. Bancroft D Appleton & Co, NY 4f 
of the United States. - aD 

Poems. 2 vols. - - - - - Tennyson 

namic Sociology. 2 vols. - - - - o 

Lasede and Loomade, - - - - Bassett C W Bardeen & Co, Syracuse, NY 25 
Recreations in Ancient Fields, - - - Lawrence beg 1 00 
Light-line Shorthand. - - - - - Eames A858 Barnes & Co, NY 2 00 
The Psalter. - - - - - - Storrs “ 1 00 
What to Do First in Acidents. - - - - Duller P Biakiston, Son, & Co, Phila 75 
Co-education. - - . - - - - Pollard E F Birmingham & Co, NY 25 
Manual of Taxidermy. - - - - - Maynard 8 E Cassino & Co, Boston 1 00 
Surf and Wave. . - - - - - Ward T Y¥ Crowell & Co, NY 2.00, 2 50 
Instantaneous Marine Studies. - - x Little Co, Boston 8 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Franklin Sq. .» No. 317. arper ros. 

Medica! Baers - - - x - - Holmes Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 2 00 
A Fashionable Sufferer. - - - - - Hoppin 150 
Daniel Webster. - - ° - - - “ “ “ 125 
Golden Sands. - - - - - ° - G P Putnam's NY 1 50 
Recollections of my Youth. - - - - Renan « “ as 50, 1 00 
Tiger Lily. . - - - - - - Schayer Chas Scribner’s Sous, NY 1 00 
Land and Labor. - - - - - . M “ “ “ 1 50 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 15. - - - J MS8toddart & Co, Phila 5.00,10 00 
A Fair Plebeian. - - - - - - Stone H A Sumner & Co, Chicago 1 00 
Hand-book of Summer Resorts. - - - - D Appleton & Co, N¥ 50 
History of Civil War in America. - - - Compte de Paris Porter & Coates, Phila 3 50 
Extempore Speech. - - - - - - Pittenger Sch of Oratory & Elocut’n Phila 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We take pleasure in inviting the attention 
of school officers, teachers, and all persons in 
want of Books,—school and miscellaneous,— 
Books of Reference, School Furniture, and all 
kinds of supplies adapted to the wants of all 
grades of educational institutions, to the ad- 


vertising colums of the “special number”’ of 
Tue Jougna. of this week. It will richly 
repay careful study, and we recommend all 
to preserve the paper for future reference. 


Tzacuers find well-managed vacation ex- 
cursions a necessity in these days when there 
is a demand that they acquaint themselves 
with the leading geographical features and 
prominent points of picturesque interest within 
a vacation radius of their field of labor ; and | 
they require absolutely first-class conveniences 
and fare, with the best companionship, under 
the constant attention of men expert in guid- 


ance and genial in manner; and all these are 
offered by those who are to conduct excursions, 
after the great educational meetings are over 
at Saratoga and at Fabyans. For full particu- 
lars see the circulars of these meetings ; or, 
better still, attend the meetings and aid in 


Announcement. 


The undersigned manager of 
Tue New-EncLanp Bureau OF 
Epucation will be happy to 


meet at Saratoca, on Monday 
and Tuesday, July 9th and roth, 
and at the Fasyan Houses, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, the 11th, 12th, and 13th, all 
School Officers who desire first- 
class Teachers for the ensuing 
year, and all Teachers who de- 
sire positions or promotion. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


making up congenial parties. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


E GRAFF'S DEVELOPMENT LESSONS "0%, ox size. 


trations. This is a complete GuiDE FoR TEACHERS TO MODERN Meraons of teaching, and is suitable for 
Normal Schools, Normal Institutes, Teachers’ Institutes, Teachers and Parents. About fifty model development 
lessons are found in this book, and also the instruction of Superintendent F, W. Parker. the originator of the 
** Quincy System of Teaching.” It contains the “ Oswego System,” and Lectures upon Methods of Teaching. 


ALPHABETICALLY HRONOL LLY 
AND BOOK OF DATES. comprising ail the important events from the ear 


liest ages to the present time. 


CoMPILED BY HENRY CLINTON BROWN. 
This is an an invaluable book of reference for teachers, students, and literary men. Price by mail, 61.25. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


56 Aster Piace, New Werk. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 


Thurlow Weed’s 


Autobiography. 


Agents are wanted in all parts of the coun to canvass for the forthcomin 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THURLOW WEED. is a most interesting werk, 
embracing numerous anecdotes of Mr Weed's early life, and, later, giving many 
curious facts respecting the inner political history of the country during the half- 
century when his influence was so powerful. An immense sale is expected. 

Send for circulars and terms to agents. 


N. B.— THACHERS will find this.an excellent work to canvass Sor during 


their vacation. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, sh ter- 
¢ should secu 

give lines of Latin and Greek followed by for 

aterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


. Specimen e and Catalogue free. 
416 CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
upplies. to B. Sen 9 Station 
. E. ool Farnishing Co.) ory: 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and Danner Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 


LIBRARY SPECIALTIES. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers O y. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 


Calendar, containing fail par- 


Miss ALICE EB, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Perfection Dictionary-Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in ee 
imanufactare of pencil Shai ers, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is 
vented. Thes as now m is 
& most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
ten cents; or one dozen. post-paid, 
cents. Agents Wanted. 
ress GEO. FROST & CO., 
420tf 287 Devonshire tit., Boston, Mass, 


Wanted, Principals and Professors. 


We are working up specially vacancies as above. Those 
seek lerment should register at once, Address 
BROB., Kansas City, Mo. 4b 


Is CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


Educational Works. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 


RULES AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH COM- 
PosITION. By the Rev. Epwin A. As- 
port, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School. One vol. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price 60 cents. 


ENCLISH LESSONS. 


For ENGLISH Peop.e. By the Rev. EpwIn 
A. Asppott, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School; and J. R. SEELEY. 
M.A., Prof. of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabu- 
lary. Part II., Diction. Part III., Metre. 
Part IV., Hints on Selection and Arrange- 
ment. Appendix. One vol. 16mo, Cloth. 
Price $1.50. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


An INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By Rev. Epwin A. Assott, D.D., Head 
aster of the City of London School. 
American Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by Joun G. R. McELrRoy, Prof. of the 
English a? in the University of 
Penna. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


HOW TO PARSE. 


An ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SCHOLARSHIP TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
With Appendixes in Analysis, Spelling, 
and Punctuation. By Epwin A. ABBOTT, 
M.A., Head Master of the City of London 
School. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


MAETZNER'S 
ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Methodical, Ana- 
lytical, and Historical. With a Treatise 
on the Orthography, Prosody, Inflections, 
and Syntax of the English Tongue, and 
numerous Authorities cited in Order of 
Historical Development. By Prof. MAETz- 
NER, Of Berlin. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with the sanction of the author, by 
CLAIR JAMES GRECE, LL.B., Fellow of the 
Philological Society. 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price $15.00. 


We are glad that the book has been given to the 
American public. It is a work which every student, 
and especially every teacher, ought to be acqnainted 
with; and it is now within his reach. It is the fallest 
palo that we have of English idioms, construc- 
tions, changes in ne forms and usage of our native 
or’ 


tongue.—Literary W 


*,* Terms for Introduction given on a 
plication. Send for our Descriptive E 
cational Catalogue. 


Important to Teachers. 


We are ng a collection of world-renowned 
works sel from the literature of all nations, and 
prioted from new type in the best manner and neatl 
aod durably bound. Handy books, convenient to hold, 
and an ornament to the library shelves. As presents 
for scholars, text- books for school - read’ or for 
school libraries, this CLASSIC SERIES be un- 
rivaled. We have now ready,— 

SIR WALTER LAY OF THE 
LAST MINSTREL, MIARMION, aad 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. The three 


po in one volume 
There are no books for 8 like these poems by Sir 
Walter Scott, Every boy likes them, if they 44 not 
put into his hands too Jate. They surpass everything 
Sor boy-reading.—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S THE VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD. With lilus. by Mulready. 
DeFOE’S BOBINSON CRUSOE. With Lilus- 
trations by Stothard. 
BERVABRDIN DE SAINT PIERRE 
UL. AND VIBGINIA. With Illustrations 


SOUTHEYW’S LIFE OF NELSO 
Illustrations by Birket Foster. 
VOLTAIBRE’sS LIFE OF a 
TWELETH. With Maps 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’S CLASSIC 
TALES. Witha 
Biographical Sketch by Graces 
LORD MACAULAWS LAWS OF AN- 
CIENT BOME. With a Biographical Sketch 
and L[ilustrations. 
BUNVAN’S PILGRIMS PRO 
With ail of the original Illustrations in faccterte” 
CLASSIC HEROIC BAL « Edited 
the editor of “ Quiet Hours,” ASS nd 
CLASSIC TALES. By Anna Letitia Bar- 
BAULD. Witha Sketch RACE 
OLIVER. 
CLASSIC TALES. By Ann and Janz 
With a Biographical Bketch by GRAOE A. 
The Classic Series is uniformly bound stam 
volume sells for One = We Pail 
ers with sample copies examination 
on receipt of 50 cts, a 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 1. 


Some Late Publications. The Attention of TEACHERS | FOR DAY SCHOOLS ~ 


Young People’s Singing Classes, 
THE BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 


Juvenile Class and Concert, 


. BR. McG RANAHAN 
pds and W. A. LAFFERTY. 


A new book experienced and practical Teachers 
whe know what necded in book of this 


class. . 
The book Contains a complete and carefully graded 
course of instruction, a large ag of new and choice 
Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion-Songs, Glees, 
&c., &e., together with 
A HOST OF GOOD THINGS 


too namerous to specify. 
Price, 30 cts. by mall, postpaid; $3.00 per doz. 
by express, charges not prepaid. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 
CHIOAG®; New Yor«: 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO., J. OHURCH & (0., 
200-206 Wabash Ave. No. 5 Union 8q. 


Send for our new (tree 
HERS Illustrated 
Catalogue 


of Teachers’ Aids, Question Books, Re- 
wards,etc. Desirable Goods at lowest ~ 
nrices. Holcomb Publishine Co.. Cleveland. ©. 


PROF. J. B. ROBERTS’ 


TwELvE LECTURES 
—_ oN 


Elocution and Gesture. 


LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND READINGS. 


° Voice; Its Production and Preservation to 
Age Fiexibility and Compass. 
2. Anatomy of the Chest and Philosophy of Speech. 
3. Diaphragmatic or Abdominal Inspiratory ome 
f Sprech,—Pharyngeal and Laryogea 
Vocal bymbel of Subiimity. 
5. Articulation and Pronunciation. Exercises for 
Strengthening the Larynx. 
6. Accent and Emphasis; Oommon Errors,— Open 
and Closed Vowels. 
° t of Emphasis on Articulation, — Gene 
of melodious inflections. Examples, 
—Analysis. 
. hasis by Slides. Antithetic Execution 
: Woy Positives and Negatives. 
9. Different Kinds of Stress. Abrupt Siress,—Sym- 
pol of Anger. : 
5 f Time in Reading. Law of portion 
to Exercise on Modes 
Time, - Oratorica: Delivery. 
11. Simile and Quotation, How to Read. Reading of 
Interrogative Sentences. 
12. Principies of Gesture,—Simplified System. 


Special Terms to Colleges, Seminaries Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, and Classes ya Students of Oratory. 


1910 North 13th St., Above Berks St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Horace Mann’s School RKe- 
ports, complete sets and ringle 
numbers. ‘Also a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 
Standard Beeoks. Dime Question Books, The 
ta’ Questions, PeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can history, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes’ Mistakes in 


Teaching, &c., &c. 
School Supplies, 4 and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slateng, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, Desks, &. 
Everything used im Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


Treasury of Song. 


Indorsed bw the most prominent mu- 
sicians and critics and by the press as 
a remarkably fine collection. 

Songs suitable for every occasion, and 
every one a GEM. 300 PIECES ata 
Cost o LESS THAN ONE CENT EACH. 


Pirst-class paper, print, and binding,— 
without a rival Companion volume, 
with all instrumental music, is now 
ready; gotten up in similar style, and 
equally rich in contents. 


SPECIAL OFFER, toons ty 


scription) we will send prepaid either book in $3 
atyle on receipt of $2 50,to any one who wishes to ex- 
amine with a view to taking an cy or securing an 
agent for us. To any one who will send names and ad- 
dresses of three persons competent and likely to suc- 
(copyrighted) regular prise, 60 cts. Inquiries promptly 
copy regular cts. Ing promptly 
answered. Termes given on application. 


AN UNUSUAL CHRANCE for Teachers and 
Scholars to engage in a pleasant and profitable work 


able terms on a work that 
tosell, Address at once, 


HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 


not req 


Boston, Mass. 


10 Federal BOSTON. 


during vacations, and for y+ to engage with favor- 


| 
| AND 
— 
; 
) 
| 
ourses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. | oa 


June 28, 1883. 
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THE NORMAL READERS. 


By A. N. RAUB, 
Principal Pennsylvania Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


ONLY FIVE BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 


These Readers were made by a 


teacher who taught for several years in all Schools 


practical grades 
When teaching in the various grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, Drs Raub ob- 


served the wants of the different 
dented success with which these 
ever published 


es, and these Readers are the result of this experi rece- 
ers have met, prove conclusively that they are the mest 


New SPELLING-Books. 


By GEOFFREY 


BUCKWALTER, 


Principal Cooper Grammar School, Camden, New Jersey. 
COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


These Spellers, though on tly issued, have 
Pennsyivania, New Jersey, Indiana, I 
Connecticut, Nebraska, California, etc., 


note Missouri, Tennessee, New York, 


been adopted in more than two thousand districts in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Raub’s Series 


of Arithmetics. 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
These Arithmetics are logical, systematic, and natural in their development, and just what active, practical, 


and progressive teachers want. 


he examples throughout are of a practical every-day character, such as farmers, business men, and othors 


have to deal with. 


Mental or Oral and Written Arithmetic are combined in the same book. The 
having them give their own explanations of the solutions in many cases, and also pet Ay es —t | 


to find their own rules, 


Brown’s 


Algebra. 


By THOS. K. BROWN, Prof. of Mathematics at Westtown School, Pa. 


This work applies to Algebra the experimental and inductive treatment which has been f. successfu 
in first books of Science an It is a natural of the principles of ~4 than 
classes of students in schools and 


scientific statement of them. It 
academies. 


designed as a first book of 


lgebra for all 


Brown’s Academic Algebra. 
AN ADVANCED WORK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and COLLEGES. 


This work is noted for the exact and 
suggestions in 


concise statemen 
regard <o the solution of problems. 


t of principles, abundant and varied exercises, and for 


Physiology. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and appreciation of 
pupils in Common ScHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES ; the object being to teach Physiology in a way 
that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “ A New School Physiol ”* has been published by Porter 

& Coates. It is pre by R. J. DuNGLIsoN,A.M., M.D., author of the “ édical Dictionary,” “ io 

=. As be is a careful work, adapted to the understanding of 
ituden resen su n a& more interesting manner than is usual text- 

it is ill — Boston = 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Method. 


~ By THOS. R. BAKER, Pa.D., 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania. 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this fleld science, 

r men ven in careful detail, the studen ta’ t the best ustrate bject 

is made familar with the Experimental Method. 


A NEW SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 


By A. N. RAUB, 
Principal Central Pennsylvania State Normal School. 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH, It is practical in its treatment of the subject of language. 
It is so graded as to make the Study of Elementary Grammar interesting. It develops the elements of lan- 
guage inductively. 

A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. It is eminently practical. 
It is easily understood, It is easy to teach. Its statements are clear and concise. It deals with the diffi- 
culties of Grammar in a common-sense manner. It is adapted to the wants of the student, and is therefore 
popular in the class-room. 


Sharpless’s Geometries. 
By ISAAC SHARPLESS, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics, Haverford College, Pa. 
Elementary Plane Geometry 


Is a practical treatise on the Properties, Methods of Construction, and Measurement of Plane Figures, with 
numerous exercises for original work, and a chapter on the Mensuration of Surfaces. 


Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. 


An Exposition of the Properties, Methods of Construction, and Measurement of Geometrical Magnitudes, 
with numerous exercises for original work, and chapters on the Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids, with a 


treatise on Modern Geometry. 


t@~ For Introduction and Exchange rates please address the Publishers, 


PORTHR & COATES, 


PHILADELPHTA: 900 Chestnut 


Street. NEW YORK: 14 


& 16 Astor Place. CHICAGO, ILL.: 109 Wabash Avenue. 


NORMAL 


Practical for Business — Best for Teaching — Cheapest for Parents. 


SOWER, POTTS 


& CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks’s New Arithmetics 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pa.D.,| 


Prin. Penn. State Normal School ; author of “ Philos- 
ophy of Arithmetic,” Methods of Teaching,” 
“ mental Science,” &c., &c. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
Brooks’s Standard Series, giving a 


fuller course, eomprising a Primary, Ble- 
mentary, Mental (in separate work), and 
Written Arithmetic, “Price to teachers 
fora single set for examination, postpaid, $1.30. 


Brooks’s Union Series, in two books, 
and giving a shorter course; comprising a 
Union Primary and Union Complete 
Arithmetic. Mental and Written Arith- 
metic are combined in these works. Price to 
Teachers for one set for examination, post- 
paid, 85 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IV ALL PARTICULARS. 


New Practical Business Features from actual 
transactions have taken the place o! useless old matter 
and mothods, No other text-books contain so much in 
formation and work taken from the common calcula 
pe of artisans and transactions of practical business 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and 
Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock and Bond 
Brokerage, U. 8. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Business Methods of Interest, Promissory Notes,-Divi 
dends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom 
House Business, Partnership Setilements. Insurance, 
Building and Loan Associations, are of indiepensadle 
value not only to all progressive teachers, but to every 
active business-man. 


Dr. Brooks’s Ea. $1.10 
gon 


Dr. Brooks's Geometry m. Ea. 1.10 
Dr. Rrooks’s Higher Arithmeticand Key. Ea. 1.25 
Dr. BRrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 2.25 
Dr. Brooks’s Me:hods of Tesching, 1.75 
Dr. Brooks’s Menta! Science, 1,75 


Prof. Westlake’s Works. 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., 
Prof. of English Literature in Penn. State Nor. School, 


How to Write Letters: A complete 
work on Composition as applied to Corres- 
pondence, —— the whole subject in a 
practical form for school-room or private use, 
and showing the Methods and Formalities 
used in cultured society in all kinds of Let- 
ters, Notes, and Cards. 


Common School Literature: Uni- 
versally conceded to be an admirable and 
scholarly epitome of English and American 
Literature, containing a vast fund of informa 
tion in a compact form, for use in schools 
where only limited time remains for this subject. 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY. 
The art is based on common senee principles, and ap- 
plied to every-day uses, Very easy to teach and learn. 
Introduction prices : Primary Book, 6 cts. ; Interme- 
diate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Series, $1.20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 


By Professors FawsMITH and SINGER. 


Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 


Fewsmith’s English Crammar. 
Lt is getting to be understood that there is no quicker 
imparting the grammatical principles un 
diction. Fowsmith's Grammars delight both 
teachers and pupils, because they are remarkably easy 
to learn and to teach, and contain no techno diffi- 
culties. Introduction prices. 30 and 42 cts. 


a’s Notes in 3 

Pelton’s Outline Maps. (The best published.) 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping sud Bianks. 

Lyte’s School Song Book. (New.) 


Peterson’s Familiar Science; &c., &c. 


Por particulars, Terms and Circulars, 


&c., address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
P.tO, Box 2972, 


530; Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia, and Turkey Bindings. 


GET THE BEST. 
BEST FOR FAMILIES AND BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 


LATEST EDITION has 118,000 Words, Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 Engrav- 
ings, (being 8000 more Words and nearly three times the number of Engravings in any 
other American Dictionary). It also contains a Biographical Dictionary 

giving brief important facts concerning 9700 Noted Persons. 


We are now prepared to supply Webster’s Unabridged Dictieuary with 


DENISON’S PATENT INDEX, 


Full and complete, as shown in above Cat, at a small advance over the regular styles, 


It is the best practical English Dictionary extant.—Quarlerly Review, London. 
It is an ever-present and reliable school-master to the whole family.’’—S. S. Herald. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass, 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS,| Gatalogues on Application. 
“ Dana’s 8 Briefly Told,” CF 


a adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement Part I.— ematical Instruments me pp.) 

of Home Study.” Price, $23.00, , Il,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
i.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50.| and Chemical Appazetus (198 pp.) 


w. J. KNOWLTON, ——$——_— 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. | (1) 924 Chestnat Philadelphia. 
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MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES: 


Elementary, 54 cts. Revised Manual, $128. Physical, $1.60. Wall Maps, set of eight, $10.00. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN SERIES: 


New Latin Primer, 75 cts. Grammar, $100. Reader, 72 cts. Exercise Book, 72 cts. Pifth Book of Caesar, 30 cts. 


THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY 


A “Vade Mecum” for Teachers, Scholars, and Business Men, 45 cts. 


MATHEMATICS: 


Basy Algebra, 60 cts, High School Algebra, $100. Geometry, $140. Primary Arithmetic, 18 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


For Holmes’ New History of the United States, 


Perrin’s Caesar's Civil War, . 


Aadress 


And other new and valuable School Books, 


cts. Practical, 64 cts. 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. 


YOU WANT ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 


E BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST toriai Family Bible, 
and make from $35 te $75 weekly, write to 


sostf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.i. 
WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By PARKER, 


2 HENRY A. YOUNG &CO, 
Street, Boston. 


HITE |JOUSE 


of of the ki kind ever pub’d 


present time, with over % Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & C0. 


VACATION 


° Sis coming, during which Teachers o ° 
@and Students can earn large sums of @ 
S money by obtaining subscribers for © 
e $ the Cottage Hearth, a beautifully il-e 
e lustrated magazine. One student hase ° 
© made $800 since last October. Out-¢ 
@ FiT FURNISHED FREE. Sample copy $ 
cts. ; regular price, 15 cts. Address 


oF. P. SHUMWAY, dr., Manager, $ 
423d 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Monthly. Devoted to sermons, lectures, Biblica; 
comments, questions of the day, prayer meeting talks, 
8.8. canse, mission work, etc. Special Contributors : 
Jobn Hall, D.D., J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
William Taylor, Bishop 8. Fallows, 

Thomas Armitage, D.D., R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., 

O. H. Tiffany, D.D , Barktey, B.D. 
J.L. Withrow, D.D., C. 8. Robinson, D.D, 

H. C. Potter. DD, Ormiston, D_D., 

T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., C. F. Deems, D D. , & others. 

Sixty-four pages. Ilias. Price 25 cts. Yearly, $2.50, 


ton, B. TREAT, broadway: New Week, 
TREASURY 0, tore. Agen 


OF SONG gems of sony, 


. comic, senti tal,and sacred,--in grand 
Would cost in form in stores 


bere, re, slogantly bound, only 82. ge. Hight; 
by sach eminent critics as Nilsson, non, Gil 
more, Thursby, and popular 


it. terms, address i, B 
ROB. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W.&L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. ¥., 
Civil Engineers’ aid Instruments, 


The 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
wherever used. 


can also be easily erased. 
construction, inasmuch as the material, 


surface, as 


entirely overcome. 
OLD BOARDS can be made as good as 


tions sent for trial if desired. The best 


P. O. Box 35. 


merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
[425 tf] 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary, Hard | ;, 
Pinish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 


We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 


instead of being laid entirely upon the 


in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 


new by using our Improved Blackboard. 


We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. 
packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
six pouods of material for a square yard of surface. 


It is put up in tight 
Small quantity with direc- 


testimonials can be furnished as to its 
Address 


Providence, R. I. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
Chey save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
ther awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(ntroduces to » schools, and families superior 
Professors. and Govern 
for every dopartnent 0 instruction; recommends 
parents. Call on or address 
MISS 
gency, 
Square, New York. 


240 us (1) 


“foreign” EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


At AND ACCOMPLISBED RRS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesses, urers, © ions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families golag abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to teachers, nor to 
“ame 

Kast St. (Union 

Javet’s Time and otber Globes. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’'S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New York. 


and Professors,Tators, Teachers 
Masicians, Housek etc.» 


THE UNION Tenens AGENCY 


Hy Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
. Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. 
Sells or school properties. 
Teachers’ leation-form and circular sent for 
stamp. eas & © 
6 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 
N, B.—We have now our books a large 
“ calls for teachers’ 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are | Grade Teachers, 
and Art Teachers. Vacancies 


at once, BROS., Kansas City 


| of Schools in 


ONE DAY’S CALLS. 


On Saturday, May 19, we had the following calls for 
teachers: 


One for a lady (Friend) to teach Penmanship and 
Book k ping in Pa.; one for male High school nei- 


pal in Ohio; one for first-claes man to take charge of Mu- 
sic in public schools in Mich.; one for lady (Catholic or 
Ille.; one for female High-school Teacher in Ohio; one 
for 8 Primary Teachers ; i one for female Grammar 
Teacher in Ohio. Good salaries. 
Teachers desiring positions should yy now. 
tion-form and testimona!s. 
Address LL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
Allentown, Pa, 
IF YOU WANT ‘Posi 
SCHOOL PROPERTY, 
Or any information about school matters, write to 
D, F. DIMON, Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
School Supply Bureau. 
GooD WORDS. 
22, 1883. 
Messrs :—As you recommended, I appli thre Supt. 
» Iowa. Last night I 
Lypia Hinmay, 
Fort PLArns, N. ¥., May 28, 1883. 
the position of music-teacher at Mt. ———, Pa. Accept 
my many thanks for your kind attention to me since I 
Yours respectfully, 
For application form and circular, address 
426 b 87 Fifth Avenue, Cu104Go, ILL. 
B ROCKWAY Teachers’ Agenc Bay 


Protestant) to teach Vocal Magic in Catholic school in 
school Teacher in Mich.; one for female 
Calls are coming in very rapidly. Send for applica- | ; 
PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
POSITION, 
THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
NATIONAL 
Fox LAKE, Wis., Ma 
received 
notice of my appointment. Respectfully, 
Messre:—1 write to inform ys that I have obtained 
registered with you. I remain, 
Graoz E. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BUPPLY BUREAU, 
BUILD'G., will su te. and 


8 ecialists, with good positions in the Central, 

estern,and Southern States for the ensuing 

ose, in pose or private schools, Great demand for 
y teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


27 Teachers W 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the strar, 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OxFORD, GEORGIA 
was organized in 1837. It is located 
yo tt feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full —eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For fall information 


write for op On to the President, ATTICUS G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


I Abd COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings. 


kO. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth 5s Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof k. RUGGLES. 844 az 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. Water K. 
Foses, of Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West St.. Bosto: 408 y 


INSTITUTE TECHNOLOG Boston, 
Entran tions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881, Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Beeese, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent aaranon. 
‘Address Cuas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. ’Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon 
N.H. Patronized — the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOw, A.M., neipal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catal or information, address, at New 
LN RLETON, Principal. 


MA. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
— or circular and farther particulars apply at the 

— 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

may Both Sexes. 6, 1008, 
BL examination ursda: Sept. 

Address E. H. Principal. 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
R. 1. 
— and Ad- 


NORMAL 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, . 5, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Mise ELLEN YDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes 


exes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypsex, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, 
For Both Bewes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. B0OTT. 188 
PREPARATORY. 


Com AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
Common branches. En ~i and Scientific 
Address Mowry & FF, Principals. 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial Co Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLAE, Ms 
netnal Bast Arnenwich. nr 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 


Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 


Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 


WN. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


394 New Verk, 


| 
] 
| 
the _ 
The ONLY Book 
| 
4 
ok 
in choice of schools. References to the 
amines of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex _ 
7 
4 
| 
and Bupplies f | 
; upplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors tor | 
‘Full tlustrated yom = 


June 28, 1883. 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE SELF-TAUGHT 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapted for Students, for Schools, 


and for Tourists. Containing: 


1. One Hundred and Eighteen Conversations (with 
Literal and Idiomatic Translation), pro vely 
arranged, embracing and elucidating the whole 
Mechanism of the Language. 

2. Rules and Models for the correct Use of all French 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjec- 
tions. 


By ALDRED SARDOU. 


8, All Idioms used in Polite Society bodied “ 
tences, with English Version. 


4. Models of Notes, Bills of Exchange. etc. 
5. Four Tables, showing how to render in French 


the English will, would, shall, should, must 
can, might, could, and their 


12mo, half roan. Price, $2.50. 


Sample Copy for Examination sent prepaid on receipt of $2.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


424a New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


COOD LITERATURE: 


An Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 


It gives the best articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new 
them; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitade of 


“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary 
journals, Its selections made with excellent judgment 
and its criticisms of curreat literature crisp and satis- 
factorv.”’—Our Continent, 

“It is very good every week,”’— The late J. T. Fields. 


“Ttis a to become one of the most important liter- 
ary ournals in the try.”— Boston Even'g Traveller. 

what is being done in the entire world of let- 
ters.”— Southern Churchman. 


Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. &i™Canvassers wanted in every town, and the most liberal induce 


ments offered. 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor Pl., N. ¥. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


GERMAN BOOKS, 

By James H. WorRMAN, A.M., PH.D. 
Chantauqua, First and Second Book. 
Elementary and Complete Grammars, 
Elementary and Collegiate Readers. 

German Keho (Conversation) and Copy Books 


Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
420 32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c,, &c., &e. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, Brosaway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Anderson’s Hlistories and Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Bome; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French | 

Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in English; 

Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H, I, SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO.,- 


Educational Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 


S7 Franklin Street, - 
16 Aster Place, - - - 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B, F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
ON 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 


OUTLINES OF MAP-DRAWING, 


With Diagrams founded on Parallels 
and Meridians. 


A new and revised edition, with a list of classified paid 


topics for each map, and adapted to any text-book on 
Geography. The maps are printed on colored plates, 
ruled to show comparative area. 
By F. E. BANGS, 
Prin. of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn. 


Price, 25 cts. single copy, or $3.00 per dozen, prepaid. 
Address the author. 426 a 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VIEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), 


Second-Hand School Books, Send for a Catalogue. 


Pick-up Orders Solicited. 


A. 8, CLARK, 
my #4 Park Bow, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The Favorite Edition for School and 


|Home Use; “‘THE FRIENDLY EDI- 


TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Copyright sales for six menths, 32,542 
volumes, 
Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays except Titus Andronicus. Send for cirealar. 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


School Room Wall Maps 


if 


I@™ Send for Circular. 
f 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Ca. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. —— 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 16 astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 


ROYSE’S American Literature, NEW YORE, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 1168 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: 


How te Acquire and Practice It. 
By REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER, author of ‘ Oratory.” 
A Timely Work on a Vital Topic. 

This new book deals with a subject of deep interest 
to all who have occasion to speak in public, It 
therefore appeals to all who have plans to present 
and opinions to express upon current questions, and 
who desire to so marshal their thoughts and words as 
to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers and 
advance the cause advocated by the speaker. While 
the different modes of speech are fully described, and 
the special merits of other forms of address are clearly 
pointed out, the particular object of the book is to 
show how a man of average ability may learn to speak 
extemporancously with ease and certainty. Some 

rts of the work are simple enough to be compre- 

ended ze school-boy, and may be applied by him in 
his first efforts; other parts may be read with profit 
by the orator aleady in the maturity of his powers. 

276 pages, handsomely bound, cloth, $1.50. For sale 
by all booksellers and newadealers, or will be sent, post- 
, upon receipt of price. 


NAT'L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, Pubs, 
Publication 1416 & 1418 Chetsnut 
Depariment. § 418 eow tf Philadelphia, Pa. 
in the U.S. 
Order 


H OW PERIODIOALS 


th Books, and Station 
258 Maas. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the bind 


ers supplied 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
18% Bromfield St., Boston, 


THE PEOPLE'S PHONOGRAPHY. 


Toe REPORTER'S ART SIMPLIFIED. Price, $1.00. 
Send for circulars to Ray. JO8. HAMMOND, 
424 d eow Clifftondale, Mass, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 


For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 
and examination, ad 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxliey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 4. 

R ec’s I im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, . 

Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lesseusin Astronemy, 1.35 


Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xewou:" 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown avo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
@™ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


$1. $1.25 
Putnam’s Series Atlases (1 vols.), to ons 
ols. 


The Elementary Science Series (30 v 7 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.268 
Putnam’s World’s P: En Sse 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, | 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


The name is not too presaming, although it belongs 
a 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, tri- 
umpbant, and they find it here, with the sweetest of 
sweet music, and exceedingly good words. A good 

also for the prayer or conference meeting. 


(35 cts.) By ABBEY anp MUNGER. 


As the Convention season is at hand, Ditson & Co. 
call renewed attention to their three books, of quite 


® | ancommon beauty, and well qualified to lead the bright 


procession of Sunday School Singers. They are: 
LIGHT AND LIFE. (35 cts.) McIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman. 
BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 


** LIGHT AND LIFE ”’ bas an extra edition in 
Character Notes, for those who use that notation. 


Vecal Echoes. ($1.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 

Wellesley College Celiection. ($1). By C. 
H. Morse. Contain the best of ——— and other 
songs for FEMALE VOICES, and are excellent College 
or collections, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


421 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 
& 16 Spellers. 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor P lace, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
\Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 iSharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., |Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. |Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History England. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN 
ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 


Godwin’s Cyolo. of Biography, (new ed. 
hook, 


Brackett’s Poe for Home and 8o 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-beooks. 6 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
TIretand’s Pocket Classical Dic 


Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc. '» 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1. é 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 
AND 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, ISS1, 1882, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 13 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based upon the system 
of Mineralogy by Prof. J. D. Dana. mbracipg an 
extended Treatise of Chrystallography and Physical 
Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. Dana, Curator of Mineral- 
ogy, Yale College, with the codperation of James D. 
Dana. Illustrated by upwards of 800 wood-cuts and 
one colored plate. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Price, $3.50. 

In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 
fifty pages. Of these two are devoted to descriptions of 
new instruments and methods of research in Chrystal- 
lography and Physical Mineralogy; and the others to 
brief descriptions of the minerals recently announced, 
and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 
gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
number of new figures are introduced in illustrations of 
these subjects. The work has been repaged; and a new 
index, much more complete than the former one, has 
been added. Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


New York. J. W. & Sons’ New Descrip. Catalog gratis. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Surnished on application. 


137 Walnut Street 
aw 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. . 


Thalheimer’s General History. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 
Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


8S Bond Street, 
voRs. 


-- 
| 
404 Zz Hart’s German Classics for Students. | 
| 
Putnam's Hints for Home Reading. 
— 
| 
| 
iF 
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American Educational Series 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


This well-known and popular series embraces a large number of the most widely 
approved text-books in use in the public and private schools of- this country. The list 
contains many old favorites, books which have stood the test of years, and which still 
retain a leading place in our schools, while no other series is so full of the freshest prod- 
ucts of the best authors of the present day. 

It is this quality of progressive conservatism which makes the old and standard 
American Educational Series ALWAYS FRESH and NEw. 

Among the standard publications of this series we would call attention to 


READERS, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES or SCHOOL READING- BOOKS, |“ THE FAMOUS TWO-BOOK SERIES,” 
By Pror. WILLIAM SWINTON. CONSISTING OF 


These books are preéminently LancuaGE Reapers. They present a most complete de- 
velopment of the study of*words and sentences as an essential condition of good understand- 


ing and correct reading. 
The illustrations are by the most eminent American artists: Church, Dielman, Fred- 
ericks, Pyle, Harper, White, and others. and were drawn expressly for these books. 


1. Swinton’s Primer and First Reader—in print 3, Swinton’s Third Reader— Presenting many 


and script exercises. The script exercises are new and original features, Noticeable for the 


ZL, Introductory Geography, In Readings, and 


Recitations ; and 


2. Grammar-School Geography, Prysical, Po- 


litical, and Commercial. 


The Geographies are fresh and progressive in 
character, and meet with great favor everywhere. 


a specially attractive feature, being white on black, charming series of original lessons entitled ‘‘ Home 
as in bjackboard and slate work, the script | 
being the result of careful experiment in secur- 


pets,” “ Bright Examples,” and “ About Plants.” 
Illustrated, and bound in cloth. 240 pages. 


ing a practical style of letter for this sort of work. rl Swinton’s Fourth Reader —A book of choice 


Another noticeable feature of this book is the 
type, which was made for Ws, and which is unlike | 
any other font of type heretofore cut, in the mat- 
ter of size and face. Handsomely illustrated, and 
bound in cloth. One Volume; 120 pages. 


selections for this important grade, carefully edited 
and arranged. It contains also many useful and 
entertaining original lessons, especially on “ Useful 
Knowledge,” and “ Pictures of American History.” 
Illustrated, and bound in cloth. 384 pages. 


2 Swinton’s Second Reader —in print and script ‘A, Swintons Fifth Reader and Speaker, — This 


exercises. This is also a beautiful book, and com- | 
mends itself especially for its grading, for the purity 

and sweetness of its literary form, and for the de- | 
velopment of “language work.” Illustrated, and | 
bound in cloth. 176 pages. 


book contains abundant. exercises in language, 
reading, recitation, and declamation. An instructive 
and entertaining original feature is the series of 
lessons under thetitle of “Glimpses of Science,” 
presented in the highest form of literary art. _II- 
lustrated, and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


Sample pages and full descriptive circulars, by mail, to teachers and educationists. 
**A set of the Readers, from the First to the Fifth inclusive, sent to any teacher or educa. 


tionist on receipt of $1.75. 


if. 


‘White's 


D awing | 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
For all Grades of Public and Private Schools, 


EMBRACING 
PRIMARY, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


and HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. | 
takes. 


The Grammar School Geography is published in 
six different editions, treating the local geography of 
different sections. 


1. New-England Edition, containing supplement of thirty-three 
pages, with special text and maps, for the New-England States. 


2. Middle-States Edition, with special supplement of thirty-one 
pages, for the Middle States and the District of Columbia. 


3. Southern-States Edition, with supplement of thirty-seven pages, 


for the Southern States. 


4. East-Central States Edition, with supplement of thirty-three 
pages, for the East-Central States. 


5. West-Central States Edition, with supplement of thirty-eight 


pages, for the West Central States, and the Territority of Dakota. 


Swintons Model Blanks. 
Industrial | IN EIGHT NUMBERS, covering every grade of the school 


course, from PRIMARY SCRIPT SPELLING TO LATIN 


Manson’s Writing Spellers. 


On a new and excellent plan, giving models of correct 
writing on every page to correct errors and mis- 


6. Pacifie-States Edition, in preparation. 


Vi. 


Daniell’s Short Sentences. 


For Practice in writing Latin. For the use of classes 
which are reading Casar’s COMMENTARIES. 


Vii. 


Ward’s Grammar Blanks. 


For PRACTICE IN PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 
and very excellent plan. Two numbers. 


On a new 


Descriptive circulars 
exchange, is cordially invited. 


of any of these books will be sent on application. Correspondence in regard to supplies for examination, introduction, and 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
HARRISON HUME, New England Agt., 35 Bromfield St,, Boston, 


ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


